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Mr. Morett need not fear nicknames from us; we will not 
charge him with Germanism, or Neology, or Rationalism, or any 
other of the imputations he so warmly deprecates in his preface. 
We must be allowed, however, to say of that Preface, that we 
read it with considerable pain. It is conceived, to say the least 
of it, in what appears to us to be bad taste ; and it is expressed 
in language apt to create, if it does not indicate, bad feeling. 
Mr. Morell must have lost temper surely before he allowed him- 
self to prefix to so high and calm a theme as his book professes 
to deal with, an introduction quite needless for any purpose of 
discussion, and gratuitously irritating, not without reason, to men 
whom we are sure he respects and loves. We could point out 
instances of unfairness,—as in his affected ignorance of the sense 
in which the words above quoted are used by those who dread 
the things signified by them,—and in his poor attempt at retali- 
ating and retorting the use of them. Does Mr. Morell believe 
that the Evangelical Divines of Britain attach to Germanism, 
Neology, and Rationalism the vague or absurd meanings he im- 
putes ? Does he not know, that what is apprehended under such 
names as these, is a system that with more or less of equivocation 
and disguise, denies the supreme authority of the Bible as a test 
of truth, and subjects its doctrines and discoveries to the tribunal 
of human reason, whether under the logical or under the intui- 
tional form of it? Is he prepared to say, that the apprehension 
of such a system, with Germany for its most prolific source, is 
groundless? Will the readers of his book say so? And, at any 
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rate, has he any right to hold up the Theologians of his own 
country to scorn and contempt, as childish or anile bigots, by re- 
presenting their opposition to that well-defined principle, as if it 
were a stupid national dislike to Germany, or a blind aversion 
to all free inquiry? We might notice, also, the perverse inge- 
nuity with which our author misunderstands what he supposes 
Evangelical men generally to mean by “the simplicity of the 
Gospel.” We would have a worse opinion than we have, both of 
Mr. Morell and of Dr. Wardlaw—for we presume it is he who is 
so affectionately referred to when Mr. Morell speaks of his having 
studied under “ one who is recognised by all parties as standing 
among the leading theologians of our age,” *—if we believed Mr. 
Morell as ignorant as he affects to be of what is considered by 
faithful preachers of all denominations both the substance and 
“the simplicity of the Gospel.” It must be for the purpose of 
caricature that he has substituted a string of detached and inco- 
herent fragments of diverse creeds, inaccurately quoted, and cer- 
tainly not compactly joined together,f for what he cannot but 
have heard urged with resistless eloquence and pathos from the 
pulpit of the church he attended in Glasgow, the direct, straight- 
forward, urgent, appeal to the sinner, as a criminal at the bar 
of an offended God, calling upon him to accept of a free pardon, 
through the blood of an all-sufficient atonement, and upon that 
footing to consent to be reconciled, and sanctified, and saved ! 

But we willingly quit the Preface, unworthy as we deem it 
both of the subject and of the author, and we plunge at once 
into the discussion to which he invites us. We have no prejudice 
against the attempt to construct a “ philosophy of religion,” nor 
have we so good an opinion of the current Christianity of our 
day as to make us indifferent to any proposal for raising the 
Christian community to a higher platform of holiness and love 
than that which now, alas! is the theatre of so much formality, 
and so many strifes. 

The two preliminary chapters, on Mental Physiology in ge- 
neral, need not detain us long. We avow our incompetency to 
deal with our author on that field, and our hope that he may yet, 
ere long, even in the pages of this periodical, meet with an abler 
critic. Our present concern, we confess, is far more limited. In 
the language already used on a former occasion, when his previ- 
ous work was under review in the hands of a master, it is to see, 
that amid all these speculations “ our theology is safe.”{ Mr. 





* Preface, p. xxxii. 

+ Where, for instance, did our philosopher discover the theological doctrine of 
* the eternal procession of the Son ?” (Pref. p. xix.) This might have passed for a 
slip or sneer in David Hume. But Mr. Morell “ professes” to be a Theologian. 

t North British Review, vol. vi. p. 272. 
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Morell, we admit, has fully answered the challenge he might 
imagine to be given in that article. He has manifested no 
“ sensitive aversion to the idea of coming into collision with” 
theology; on the contrary, to use a vulgar expression, he has 
taken the bull by the horns; and should we be forced in the 
sequel, to introduce more of “ the foolishness of preaching,” or 
“ the offence of the Cross,” than is customary with us, and, in 
doing so, to use great “ plainness of speech,” our apology is, 
that we have to contend as pro aris et focis; for we cannot 
conceal from ourselves, or from our readers, that it is the very 
citadel that is now at stake. 

Mr. Morell, in his analysis of mind, first finds its real “ con- 
crete essence” to be “ the will ;” meaning by that word “ will,” 
“ power, spontaneity, the capacity of acting independently and 
for ourselves.” Next he “ seizes upon the great fundamental and 
subjective forms of our mental activity,” and “ separates our men- 
tal phenomena into two classes,—those relating to the acquisition 
of knowledge on the one side, and those subserving impulse 
and activity on the other:” terming “ the operations of the 
former kind intellectual, and those of the latter kind emotional.” 
Between the two, however, “ there always subsists a direct corre- 
spondency.” 


“Our intellectual and our emotional life, in fact, run parallel with 
one another, and develop themselves correlatively; so that we may 
draw out a table of the successive stages of human consciousness in 
the following manner :— 

MIND 
commencing in 
Mere Feerine (undeveloped Unity) 
evinces a 
Tworotp Activity. 





I. I. 
Intellectual. Emotional. 

Ist Stage. The Sensational 

consciousness (to which correspond) The Instincts. 
2d Stage. The Perceptive 

consciousness Animal Passions. 
3d Stage. The Logical 

consciousness Relational Emotions. 
4th Stage. The Intuitional 

consciousness ‘i ZEsthetic, moral, and 

religious Emotions. 
meeting in 





Farru—(highest or developed Unity.)”—(P. 5.) 
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We venture to doubt the propriety of classing “ the logical 
consciousness” under the same head with the other three,—the 
sensational, the perceptive, and the intuitional. To us, it hum- 
bly appears that there is a radical distinction between them. All 
the three kinds of consciousness last named, partake of a com- 
mon character. In them all “ the subject stands face to face 
with the object,” which is apprehended at once, not by “ repre- 
sentation,” but simply by “ presentation,” directly and immedi- 
ately. So Mr. Morell himself afterwards speaks of the “ per- 
ceptive consciousness.” “ Our knowledge of the external world 
is direct, presentative, and (in the lower use of that word) intui- 
tional.” “ The perception of the external world through the 
senses, is perfectly analogous to that higher intuition by which we 
are brought into contact with what we may term super-sensual 
truth.” (p. 36.) But the “logical consciousness” so far from being 
analogous to intuition, whether the lower or the higher, is the 
very opposite and reverse. With what propriety, then, is it 
thrust in between them, and classed as a phenomenon of the 
same kind? Would it not be better to omit that third “ stage” 
altogether in the “ intellectual” column of the table ?—an omis- 
sion which would rid us at the same time of what we cannot help 
regarding as an excrescence put into the “ emotional” column, 
for the sake of symmetry, as Sir Walter Scott tells of the gar- 
dener, who, having caught a thief, and fastened him on one side 
of the gateway, thought it necessary to preserve the balance, by 
tying up an honest boy on the other. Surely these “ relational 
emotions” might be dispensed with, at least as forming a sepa- 
rate class. We thus would have, under the head of the mind’s 
“ intellectual” activity, three distinct sorts of consciousness, all 
partaking, in a higher or lower sense, of the same character of 
direct and immediate intuition, with their corresponding in- 
stincts, passions, and emotions, on the “ emotional” side of the 
scheme. 

And if it be asked, what then would we make of “ the logical 
consciousness,” thus suffering syncope, and thrust out of its 
place? our idea, we own, would be to assign it a position apart, 
as not homogeneous with these other operations of the intellec- 
tual life, which are of the nature of intuitions, and not therefore 
one of them, but as a quite distinct exercise of the mind, sitting 
as it were behind, and taking cognizance indirectly, and by re- 
flection, of all the three operations, and especially of the two 
highest, with a view to the right adjustment, and use, and appli- 
cation of their results, both analytically and synthetically, by the 
inductive and deductive processes of reasoning and thought. 
And, humbly venturing a step farther, we suggest, that along 
with the understanding or logical consciousness thus extricated 
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from all the intuitions,—and in the same class or category with 
it,—conscience, or the moral consciousness, may be placed, and 
even perhaps, in part, faith also, or the religious consciousness. 
For we acknowledge that our amendment goes to alter or modify 
somewhat the character of Mr. Morell’s product or resultant 
“ Faith ;” not, indeed, that we would exclude from it either the 
element of intuition, or the element of emotion; but that we 
would introduce, as a third element, that very understanding or 
logical consciousness of which Mr. Morell is so jealous, making 
this highest unity of faith, a unity in trinity, a harmony of the 
whole mind,—a “ threefold cord that is not quickly broken.” 
For, we would thus elevate the logical consciousness to a much 
higher post than Mr. Morell is willing to assign to it, making it 
the overseer, and, in a sense, the judge of all the intuitional and 
emotional operations of the mind’s activity or life, and requiring 
its express concurrence along with these, in the exercises of the 
mind’s loftier and holier energy, within the region of morality and 
religion, of conscience, and of faith. 

Is not Mr. Morell wrong in his statement that “ the faculty of 
pure reason or intuition holds a similar relation to the under- 
standing that perception holds to sensation?” His reason for 
thinking so is thus given :—“ As sensation reveals only subjective 
facts, while perception involves a direct intuition of the objective 
world around us ; so, with regard to higher truths and laws, the 
understanding furnishes merely the subjective forms, in which 
they may be logically stated, while intuition brings us face to face 
with the actual matter, or reality of truth itself.” (p. 19.) Is there 
not something of a juggle here between “ facts” and “forms ?” 
Sensation reveals subjective facts; the understanding furnishes 
subjective forms. Are facts and forms the same? Besides, does 
the understanding or logical reason furnish the subjective forms 
only “ with regard to the higher truths and laws” with which 
“ pure reason or intuition” is conversant? Does it not furnish 
the subjective forms, or moulds, of all the materials of our know- 
ledge equally, whether these come by sensation, or perception, 
or the higher intuitional consciousness? Does it not sustain the 
same relation to all these three sources of knowledge, and to the 
facts, whether of the inner, the outer, or the upper world, sup- 
plied by them respectively? Does it not do the same office 
equally for all ?—the office, we mean, of furnishing the subjective 
forms of logical statement to which they may be reduced, and 
by means of which they may be communicated, in language, 
from mind to mind. This last point is of vital consequence, as 
will be seen from our argument in the following pages. We 
crave special attention to this common function of the logical 
understanding in transmitting, by speech, the facts of sensation, 
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yerception, and intuition, from one intelligence to another; a 
Seonal of the subject which Mr. Morell wholly omits, and the 
omission of which, with the questions of human and Divine tes- 
timony obviously awaiting him in advance, is a serious defect, as 
it seems to us, at the very threshold of his Philosophy. 

The relevancy of these observations will appear as we proceed ; 
although, after all, diftident as we are of ourselves in such a path, 
we would not wish to found much on them, in our subsequent 
argument. For the same reason, we pass hastily over the second 
chapter of this book, in which “ the principal points of distinction 
between our logical and intuitional faculties are developed.” It 
might have been interesting, had it occurred to our author, to 
trace the conjunction, or joint-working, of the two throughout all 
the departments of human knowledge—the physical or mate- 
rial, as well as the esthetic, moral, and spiritual; for we are 
persuaded that it is to be observed equally in all. We believe, 
indeed, that the logical as well as the emotional element must, 
in every instance, conspire with the intuitional, before we can 
have a true or adequate apprehension of any object whatever ; 
and, moreover, that this combined action, if we may so speak, of 
these three mental forces is not essentially different, when God 
is the object, from what it is when the object is a fellow-man, or 
musical sounds, or the external world. We cannot help suspect- 
ing that the germ of not a little of what is doubtful in Mr. 
Morell’s religious speculations, lies somewhere about this very 
point. Mr. Morell denounces the attempt to “attain the full 
conception of the Deity,” or, indeed, we add, of any object what- 
ever, “by a process of logical definition or reasoning.” True; but 
does it therefore follow that the “logical consciousness,” or the 
understanding, has no hand in that conception? Because logic 
without intuition cannot reach it, is it therefore clear that intui- 
tion without logic can? The inference is not a necessary or self- 
evident one; and Mr. Morell gives us no argument in support 
of it. Heseems to think that because we must admit to him the 
impossibility of the logical faculty doing all, he may assume that 
it does nothing in the matter—the matter, we mean, of reaching 
“the full conception of the Deity.” And, accordingly, he ascribes 
that attainment to intuition, and intuition alone. 

This, as we take it, is the explanation of what otherwise, in a 
Christian philosopher or philosophic Christian, would awaken 
surprise and suspicion, or, at all events, would occasion regret. 
We refer to the manner in which Mr. Morell first introduces the 
Deity to the readers of his deeply and often painfully interesting 
volume. We may be accused of hypercriticism ; but we cannot 
help it ; we must give some expression to our feelings. And our 
solemn conviction is, that the most profound and transcendental 
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of the evangelical thinkers of our age and country, including, 
if he pleases, Coleridge in the number, would have shrunk from 
the bald, impersonal idealism which Mr. Morell, in the very out- 
set, puts forward as the full conception of the Deity. That we 
may not wrong him, let us quote :— 


“The case is precisely the same with regard to the existence of an 
absolute Being—of a God. If any one imagine that he can ever 
attain the full conception of the Deity by a process of logical defini- 
tion or reasoning, he will be utterly disappointed of his hope. ‘The 
primary conception of the infinite, the absolute, the self-existent, is 
altogether undefinable; and, consequently, those minds which have 
proceeded logically in their inquiry on this subject, to the denial of 
all other evidence, have always concluded that we have no such con- 
ception at all—that the infinite is a purely negative idea—that it 
results simply from the addition of an indefinite number of finites. 
And yet to the intuitional consciousness there is no idea more posi- 
tive, more sure, more necessary than this. Reason up to a God, and 
the best you can do is to hypostatize and deity the final product of 
your own faculties; but admit the reality of an intellectual intuition, 
(as the mass of mankind virtually do,) and the absolute stands before 
us in all its living reality.”—-Pp. 38, 39. 


“An absolute Being—a God ;” “the infinite, the absolute, 
the self-existent ;” and, as the result of his own way of arriving 
’ b J D> 

at the conception, “ the absolute in all its living reality.” This 
is Deity ; the God with whom we have to do; in whose hands 
we all are; sinners in the hands of an angry God; believers in 

’ me ] 
the hands of a gracious, reconciled Father ; before whose judg- 
ment-seat we must all stand; with whom, or without whom, we 
: ? ’ 
have to spend our eternity. Nor are we “ word-catching” here. 
] y g 
It is our author's prevalent form of speech; “ theological science 
} s 
is based upon the conception of the absolute—of God.” (p. 47.) 
So, a little farther on, we find him opening up the natural history 
of the religious sentiment or emotion among men, under the image 
SD D y] oD 
of “our subjective self standing opposed to an absolute object ; 
and what object,” he asks, “is or can be absolute but the Infinite 
Being himself—God—the self-existent, self-dependent, and eter- 
nal?” And he speaks of “a moment in which we have come to 
the farthermost verge of secondary causes, and stand in view of 
the great first cause, the eternal power ;’ at which moment, as 
& ’ i ’ 
he afterwards says, “our finite self becomes as nothing in the 
” thee dD 

presence of infinity, eternity, and omnipotence, and the accom- 
panying state of emotion is one which involves an absolute ob- 
ject; and such an emotion must be equivalent to a sense of Deity.”* 


* Pp. 76,77. The italics here and throughout the Article are not ours, but Mr. 
Morell’s, 
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Such is the way in which our author introduces God to man. 
We may have more to say of it hereafter; but, meanwhile, we 
cannot help suspecting: that the view Mr. Morell takes of the 
“ logical consciousness,” or understanding, in man, and of the 
place that faculty holds in the cycle of human knowledge, has been 
a fetter as well as a snare to him. “The absolute” to him is the 
highest and largest conception of Deity. To us, we confess, the 
only idea of God that has either gr andeur or power is altogether 
relative. We doubt, in fact, if there can be any conception of 
personality out of ourselves except what is relative. We more 
than doubt the possibility of arriving at a conception of Deity as 
a living, personal God, otherwise ‘than in His relation to us. 
But obviously relations are exclusively within the province of 
that logical fact ilty which in Theology i is Mr. Morell’s night- 
mare. Hence his theology of the absolute. We beg him, how- 
ever, to consider, especially when he so sharply i imputes a refined 
species of pantheism or idolatry to the worshippers of abstract 
attributes, how far the worship of absolute Being is at all more 
free from that charge. 

We agree fully with Mr. Morell, that nothing can be more 
“ deadening to the pure religious sensibilities of our nature” than 
“ making a representation of empty abstractions,” and calling it 
God: we admit that it is idolatry, as much as “ making a repre- 
sentation of wood or stone,” and worshipping it. But what shall 
we say of making abstraction itself our God? What matter 
whether it be abstract attributes or abstract Being? “ The one 
is no more the living God than the other.’ Mr. Morell pro- 
vokes this retort by the offensive caricature he thinks fit to give, 
in what he evidently intends for a picture of the current evan- 
gelical religion of Christendom.* We do not, of course, deny 
that there have been dry and hard theologians in every age, as 
well as meagre formalists, who have “ framed a Deity for them- 
selves out of the abstract ideas of omnipotence, omniscience, jus- 
tice, mercy, &c.;” and we give up all such to the tender mercies 
of our author. We say, however, that this is not the fair anti- 
thesis or antagonism of his own theism ; ; that it is but a man of 
straw set up to be easily knocked down; and that the real doc- 
trine on this subject, w hich alone it concerned him to set aside, 
is not once glanced at by Mr. Morell. We know of no class of 
Christians who are content either with a God of mere abstract 
attributes, or with a faith of no higher order than a logical argu- 
ment. For our part, a god of wood or stone, a god of abstract 
attributes, and a god of abstract being, are all equally dead idols 


* Pp. 84, 85 
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tous. What we insist upon as essential, if God is to be “ the 
living God” at all, is, that he shall be viewed as sustaining cer- 
tain personal relations to us, calling forth personal, or, as Mr. 
Morell might say, “ relational emotions.” He must be such a 
God as Paul declared to the Athenians, instead of the unknown 
god whom they ignorantly worshipped. (Acts xvii. 24, 31.) 
For, in fact, we cannot but think that the real and only safe- 
guard against a vague, indefinite, pantheistic view of the Eternal, 
is just the relational, as distinct from the absolute conception 
of Him ;—though, of course, not exclusive of it. He is our 
maker, our preserver, our lawgiver, our judge; our Redeemer, 
also, who has done great things and provided a great sacrifice for 
us; our Father, reconciling us to himself; our God, and our por- 
tion for ever. We submit that all these relations are within the 
province of the logical faculty, and hence our zeal in its behalf. 

The third and fourth chapters,—proceeding upon the sketch 
previously given of the human mind, and of “the two great 
forms of our intellectual being upon which the whole discussion 
respecting the subjective nature of religion must chiefly turn,” 
(p. 62,) profess to determine “ what is the peculiar essence of reli- 
gion” in general, and of Christianity in particular. 

As to the former, our author first finds that “the religious 
element in man” is not “ something communicated from an ex- 
trinsic source,” but “ exists as a primary element in the original 
scheme of our spiritual nature,” and next inquires “to what 
part of our constitution this original element belongs.” The 
“three fundamental forms of man’s inward consciousness” being, 
according to his view, “ expressed by the terms knowing, willing, 
feeling,” he undertakes to prove, that religion, subjectively speak- 
ing, belongs essentially to the last of these, and to it alone. 
Religion, then, being, as to its essence, exclusively emotional, 
it remains “ to point out the specific nature of the emotion in 
question.” And here, as every form of consciousness implies the 
“ subject—sel/,” and “some object or other to which the mind’s 
attention is directed standing in opposition”’—so, in the case of 
the emotional form of consciousness, “ we find that there is a 
highly fluctuating proportion between the energy of the subject 
on the one hand, and the influence of the object on the other.” 
When the former preponderates, there is the feeling of freedom ; 
when the latter, there is the feeling of dependence ; and “ in the 
absolute feeling of dependence the germ of religion lies.” But 
the feeling of dependence can become absolute only in the pre- 
sence of the Infinite; for in the midst of finite objects man 
always feels himself, to a certain extent, independent and free. 

This, if we understand it aright, is our author’s natural his- 
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tory of the religious element in our nature. And the speculation 
is at least a beautiful one, in which he hunts or tracks this feel- 
ing of dependence, craving an object in the presence of which 
it may become absolute, and driven onwards in the search from 
one department of human consciousness to another, until “ stand- 
ing upon the verge of infinity, it gazes upon the Lternal True.” 
Seeking its object in the region of the perceptive consciousness, 
it deifies external things, or the elements of nature. Driven 
thence, as by the pressure of advancing intelligence, into the 
province of the logical consciousness, it worships. abstract ideas, 
attributes, impersonated relations and qualities, such as the Greek 
and Roman mythology delighted to fashion into gods, or such 
as, Mr. Morell thinks, certain hard and dry theologians of the 
Christian school are apt to substitute for a personal Deity.* 
Passing now into the sphere of the intuitional consciousness, 
this religious element—this feeling of dependence, seeking to 
become absolute—recognises its desiderated object ; and the re- 
sult is thus announced :— 


‘“‘ We enter now, lastly, the sphere of the intuitional consciousness, 
and wait to see what are the objects around which the religious emo- 
tions can here gather. Intuition, as we saw in a previous chapter, 
gives us the material which the logical faculty works and moulds into 
a reflective or scientific form. Its province is to bring us into émmediate 
contact with concrete truth, to strip away mere minor determinations, 
and point us to the unity of all things in their real essential nature. 
The great spheres to which our intuitions are directed, are those of 
the beautiful, the good, and the true,—and corresponding to these are 
three classes of emotions, the esthetical, the moral, and those hitherto 
unnamed heavings of the spirit, when it contemplates the awful 
majesty and immensity of Being—pure eternal Being.”—P. 86. 


Of these three classes of emotions, the zsthetical, if allowed 
to predominate, gives a sentimental cast to the religious element ; 
the moral, a certain sternness, wanting in tender sympathy ; and 
the “hithertounnamed heavingsof spirit,” an impersonal, pantheis- 





* Pp. 83-85. We have already, by anticipation, offered some remarks on this pas- 
sage. We would ask here generally, is there not, in this whole section, the latent 
fallacy of assuming, that because the logical faculty cannot do everything in form- 
ing a natural theology, therefore it must do nothing? With regard to Spinozism 
and Hegelianism, we doubt not that we have in them the proof, that pure logic 
alone will not succeed. Does it therefore follow that mere intuition alone will ? or 
that logic has no province or function in the matter? Doubtless the attempt to 
ground a natural theology upon logic alone may end in pantheism or emptiness. 
Is it therefore clear that we may safely dispense with it as a ground altogether ? 
We demur to so summary a conclusion. 
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tic character. The three, in one, make up the one feeling with 
which we stand affected when confronted, face to face, with the 
Infinite, in its threefold aspect of “ the beautiful, the good, the true.” 
And the product is such a fusion of the intuitional and emotional 
in “the Absolute Being at length clear before us,” that “ the 
absolute sense of dependence discovers that after which it had 
long been yearning,” and man’s whole nature is satisfied and at 
rest : 


“There is a moment of man’s inward experience, in which the 
higher intuitions seem to merge into a state of deep emotion, and in 
which, on the other hand, the higher emotions merge into a state of 
deep and immediate gazing upon truth; in a word, there is a state in 
which all our intuitions, and the emotions corresponding, blend in one 
common unity, and realize the phenomenon of that pure and holy 
faith which seems to be the immediate contact of the finite with the 
infinite—the calm repose of the soul of man upon the eternal God. 
It is not infinite being, infinite beauty, or infinite goodness, upon which 
we here gaze—it is upon ail concentrated in the personality of one 
divine mind—a conception which brings together as into a focus the 
whole energy of the intellect, the emotions, and the will.”—Pp. 88, 89. 


Now, on all this very sublime and fascinating train of thought, 
we must be allowed a single observation. It might be held irre- 


levant to say of it, that it appears to us to be as exact an instance 
of man making a god for himself, as any species of idolatry on 
record furnishes ; and that this elaboration of the Infinite, out of 
man’s intuitional yearnings after the beautiful, the good, and the 
true, is at best but an evaporization or sublimation of the reli- 
gious sentiment, instead of being an embediment of it, or a satis- 
fying and substantial counterpart to it. The answer might be 
an appeal to the purely subjective character of the investigation. 
And without admitting the entire relevancy of such an answer, 
we partly defer to it. But it is open to us to remark, that from 
this idea of God, all relations are excluded. And necessarily so; 
for relations fall within the range of the logical consciousness, or 
the understanding, from which our author anxiously and en- 
tirely separates “ the peculiar essence” of religion. Only once, 
accordingly, so far as we have observed, does he use language 
indicating any personal connexion between us and the Supreme, 
and then only in the vaguest possible way ; when having reached 
the “ Absolute Being,” and constructed or evolved in that august 
presence “an emotion which,” as he says, “ gathers up all the 
powers and all the activities of the human mind, and directs them, 
in singleness of purpose, towards infinite ends, infinite duties, 
and an infinite existence,” he describes “the whole man” as “ led 
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to yield himself to the omnipotent will and eternal service of that 
Being from whose creative energy all things proceeded, and who 
is, and must ever be, the one infinite end into which all finite 
ends eternally flow.” (p. 89.) 

For what purpose the idea of creation is here introduced, or 
with what relevancy, according to Mr. Morell’s analysis, we are 
at some loss to understand ; but being introduced, it should be 
accounted for. And other ideas, too, connected with conscience, 
duty, law, and such-like indexes or exponents of moral govern- 
ment, suggest themselves as having some right to be considered 
in their bearing on “ the peculiar essence of religion.” No doubt 
these might complicate the inquiry, and make it more difficult to 
eliminate or work out the extremely simple and sublime formula, 
by means of which the intuition of the “ Absolute Being,” and 
the absolute feeling of dependence—like the two constituent 
elements of water under the flash of the electric spark—are made 
to flow in one pure stream of emotion into the bosom of the In- 
finite. But, then, surely they are phenomena, not merely of our 
moral, but of our religious nature; or at least they so touch and 
mingle with the phenomena of our religious nature, that no 
account of that religious nature can be complete which does not 
in some way dispose of the class of conceptions or instincts, or 
whatever they are to be called, to which we now refer. It seems 
to us, indeed, that Mr. Morell perhaps makes too wide a distinc- 
tion between morality and religion in the very outset of this 
chapter, and that, too, in a passage which might have led to a 
closer association: 


“ As we could never be taught morality without a moral sense; as 
all moral education, on the contrary, really consists in awakening and 
directing what is already potentially within us ; so also we could never 
be taught religion by any external appliances, unless there were some 
inward susceptibility, which may indeed be aroused or regulated by 
discipline, but which exists asa primary element in the original scheme 
of our spiritual nature.”—P. 65. 


This is correctly. stated; but does it not suggest an analogy ? 
We would like to see our author attempt an analysis of 
morality, similar to what he has given us of religion; in order 
to bring out what is “the peculiar essence” of morality, as 
nakedly as he seeks to bring out the “ peculiar essence” of reli- 
gion. Probably he would assign to morality a place, along with 
religion, among “ the class of phenomena which we term emo- 
tional ;” its germ being the feeling of duty, seeking an adequate 
object along the line of the perceptive and logical consciousness, 
upward into the region of the intuitional, where it may find it 
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perhaps in some absolute deov, corresponding to the absolute 
ov, in which the feeling of dependence recognises what it yearns 
for. But however this may be, we submit that we have now 
touched the very point where the subtle analysis of this chapter 
fails. The feeling of duty is as much a phenomenon of our re- 
ligious, as it is of our moral nature; and no exposition of the 
peculiar essence of religion can be complete, which does not take 
that feeling into account, just as much as the feeling of depend- 
ence. The feeling of duty is surely as real, and fully as im- 
portant an element of our religious consciousness, as the feeling 
of dependence itself, on which so much stress is laid. We can 
perceive, indeed, that if the feeling of duty be forced into the 
question, as equally with the feeling of dependence belonging to 
the “essential nature of religion,” it may disturb somewhat the 
simple and majestic march of the speculation, and mar the unity 
of the result. In particular, it may force an entrance for the 
much dreaded logical faculty into the sacred precincts, the very 
sanctum sanctorum, of faith itself. For it will probably be found 
that the feeling of duty involves in it the conception of certain 
personal relations, of which it belongs to the logical conscious- 
ness to take cognizance, and that in order to exhaust the con- 
ditions of the inquiry, the “ Absolute Being” must be invested 
with the relative attributes of Lawgiver, Ruler and Judge. 
If this be so, we cannot help it. We are not so much enamoured 
of Mr. Morell’s sublime idealism, as to be very much grieved 
for what may bring it more within the range of the clear and 
definite conclusions of our understanding, and give us something 
more palpable than a cloud to embrace. And much as he dis- 
likes the intrusion of the logical consciousness, into what belongs 
to “the peculiar nature of religion,” Mr. Morell has not proved 
its inadmissibility. He has proved, or asserted, that no form 
of “mere intellection,” or mere action or volition, viewed alone, 
‘an constitute “the essential nature of religion ;” or in other words, 
that “ neither intelligence nor activity, viewed alone, can become 
the measure of our religion,” (p. 71,) and we grant this. But 
he has not proved that there is any “ determinate form of emo- 
tion which” viewed alone “ causes all our thoughts, desires and 
actions,—in a word, our whole interior and exterior life, to tend 
upwards towards God as their great centre and source,”* although 
this is what he undertakes to make out, as necessary to his “fixing 
there,” in that determinate form of emotion—“ the central point 
—the veritable essence of religion itself’ And so far from 


* P.71. We have used the freedom to repeat the words “ viewed alone,” the 
omission of which is scarcely fair, on the part of our author, 
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proving, he has scarcely even asserted, that there is any real in- 
compatibility between intelligence or activity, and the “ essen- 
tial nature of religion,”—any such incompatibility as to make 
it impossible to admit either or both as primary elements in that 
conception. He says indeed, that “if religion can exist at all 
without the co-operation of logical thinking, properly so called, 
as Hegel in a subordinate sense admits, then its essential germ 
must be looked for in some other region of our mental constitu- 
tion.” We do not happen to know in what subordinate sense 
Hegel admits this. But for our own part we are inclined to 
believe, that “ the co-operation of knowledge may be necessary” 
to the existence, as well as “to the perfection of our religious 
life.” And at all events, we cannot but think that the feeling 
of duty, equally with the feeling of dependence, lies, as the germ, 
at the very root of a religious faith in God. 

The essence of religion being the feeling of dependence, the 
question as to the essence of Christianity, which is the subject of 
Mr. Morell’s fourth chapter, will turn upon the peculiar phase 
of that feeling which is unfolded under Christian influences, as 
distinguished both from the feeling of dependence generally in 
mankind, and from other phases of it, which have been developed 
in connexion with other religious systems and societies. Here, 
according to the strictly subjective method of our author, we 
must look, not to the truth as it comes from heaven, but to the 
character or spiritual frame or religious life, as it is developed 
upon earth. Taking then a human soul, brought by Chris- 
tianity “into a certain attitude of dependence upon God,” and 
cast by sympathy into a certain mould of fellowship with other 
human souls similarly affected,—we trace “the real process by 
which Christianity realized itself in the spiritual life of the (apos- 
tolic) age.” This is a great point with Mr. Morell, to make 
individual faith nothing, and social feeling or fellowship every- 
thing, in the subjective development of Christianity. So far 
indeed does he go, as almost to pronounce its development to 
be an impossibility in an individual, apart from “a community 
of awakened minds.” 


* Christianity, like every other religion, consists essentially in a 
state of man’s inner consciousness, which develops itself into a system 
of thought and activity only in a community of awakened minds ; and 
it was inevitable, therefore, that such a state of consciousness should 
require time, and intercourse, and mutual sympathy, before it could 
become moulded into a decided and distinctive form. Apostolical 
Christianity consisted essentially in the religious consciousness of the 
first great Christian community. But for such a community, the 
truths and principles which Christ left behind him in the germ, could 
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never have fructified ; but for such a community, the power of Chris- 
tian love could not have been vitally developed, (for love can only 
exist and grow in society); but for such a community, in one word, 
there could have been no historical realization, and, consequently, no 
living example to the world of Christianity at all.”—P. 104. 


If we understand Mr. Morell rightly in this extract, we are 
very much inclined to deny his conclusion altogether, and to 
maintain exactly the reverse. To us it appears certain that 
Christianity i in its essence, could have been “ historically real- 
ized,” and exhibited “in living example to the world,” even if 
there had never been but one solitary Christian man in all the 
earth; and if it were not so, we cannot see how the utmost at- 
tainable fellowship of any community could supply the want. 
For the unfolding of some of its features and qualities, the fel- 
lowship of a community is doubtless required ;_ but the essence 
of Christianity, even admitting it to consist subjectiv ely, as Mr. 
Morell himself puts it “in a certain attitude of man’s whole 
spiritual nature in relation to God,” may surely be realized in 
an individual man alone with his Maker. The woman taken in 
sin, when all her accusers had slunk away, and she was alone with 
Christ,—Peter, when the Lord singled him out from among the 
eleven, with the pointed question, Lovest thou me ?—Paul, met 
on his way to Damascus with the expostulation, Why persecutest 
thou me ?—these, and a hundred other instances, suggest them- 
selves, as all tending to prove that the essence of Christianity 
consists in the “religious consciousness” of the individual, be- 
fore it expands into the fellowship of a community, and that it 
rests not on the sympathy of numbers, but on the awful stillness 
of a solitary transaction with God. Our difference from our 
author is here vital; as will be evident from the mere statement 
of the two formule he employs for defining Christianity ; first, 
on the subjective side, as “ that form of religion in which we are 
conscious of absolute dependence and perfect moral freedom being 
harmonized by love to God ;” and secondly, on the objective side, 
as “that religion which rests on the consciousness of the redemption of 
the world through Jesus Christ.” (Pp. 107, 118.) To the first of 
these definitions, we can at once agree, if only by “ absolute de- 
=. we may understand not merely a certain feeling in re- 
ation to “ absolute Being,” but reverential and implicit submission 
to a sovereign moral Ruler and Lord. The harmonizing of law 
and liberty by love, we have always held to be the problem solved 
by the Gospel,—otherwise, in fallen intelligences, insoluble al- 
together. But the second definition, which the plan of his 
treatise, along with perhaps some slight sense of insecurity, leads 
our author to illustrate very sparingly, seems to us to be inde- 
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fensible on philosophical as well as on Christian grounds. Mr. 
Morell, we must here observe, has a habit, which we are unwill- 
ing to characterize, though we may be obliged to expose it, of 
using great vagueness of phraseology, when he touches the con- 
fines of what ev wangelical and orthodox men concur in asserting 
to be the revealed truths of Christianity. That he does so on 
principle, we admit, and we intend before we conclude, to exa- 
mine the principle on which he does it. Meanwhile, however, 
we are surely entitled to complain of something like unfairness, 
when he gives us as a formal definition of the essence of sub- 
jective Christianity, viewed on the objective side of it, a sentence 
which “ palters in a double sense.” What, for instance, does 
he mean by the “redemption of the world?” It “involves the 
notion of a universal change of mankind from one, and that an 
evil condition, into a better and holier state.” Its “nature and 
extent cannot be decided in a general definition.” But “the 
notion of some such universal change is implied in the barest 
conception of Christianity as a Divine appointment.” Then 
who is this “Jesus Christ” “through” whom this “ redemp- 
tion of the world” is said to be? “ This universal change is re- 
ferred to the agency of an historical person, and is not in any 
way regarded as the spontaneous action of humanity in rec tify- 
ing itself.” (p. 118. ) What sort of “ agency?”—of what sort of 
« historical person?” We ask in vain. Here and throughout the 
volume, the author is on these questions oracularly, and we 
must be allowed to add, ominously silent. He remarks, indeed, 
that neither of these two elements,—a universal redemption and 
a personal redeemer, will suffice alone. Why? The first with- 
out the second, makes Christianity merely an item in “the 
general idea of human progress,” while the second without the 
first, makes it simply a form of worship introduced by Jesus 
Christ, and reduces it to the level of any other system of doc- 
trine, “ which the history ofthe past presents.” Still, “ the two 
great and essential points are, the exclusiveness of Christianity, 
as the sole appointed means of human recovery, and the con- 
centration of the agency for such recovery in the life and person 
of Christ, historically considered.” What follows immediately, 
we cannot venture to abridge, though we would fain omit it : 


“ With regard to the precise nature of the change effected, there may 
be higher or lower views of it, according to the intensity of the religious 
life in the believer; and, in reference to the history of Christ, the 
application of criticism may give a greater or a smaller miraculous 
element to its whole conception. Either of these may considerably 
affect the character and the influence of the Christian life, but they 
cannot deprive it of its essential elements. Where there is a deep 
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penetration of the heart, with a consciousness of sin in the individual 
and in the world—where there is a spiritual perception of the neces- 
sity and the reality of recovery to holiness and joy in the kingdom of 
God on earth and in heaven—when the prime agency of this recovery 
is concentrated in Jesus Christ, as a special administrator of Almighty 
wisdom and love for this purpose—there the objective idea of Chris- 
tianity is realized in its great scheme, although it may yet have to be 
filled up into its fuller intensity.”—Pp. 119-20. 


And this is all. What the redemption is, or who the redeemer, 
you are by no means to inquire. The redemption is universally 
needed, and universally applicable and available ; the redeemer 
is a historical person. In other words, Christianity is a religion 
fitted for all mankind, and Christ actually lived. Anything 
more? The nature of the change implied in Christianity, and 
the amount of the miraculous element in the conception of the 
history of Christ, are not to be defined; difference of opinion on 
these points may affect the character and influence of the Chris- 
tian life, but not its essence ; if only it be admitted that a recovery 
to holiness and joy is needed by all, and effected for all, and 
that it is somehow connected with Jesus Christ, all is gained ; 
and the man who, upon that footing, “exhibits the reality of 
his religious life” (combining the subjective with the objective 
side of our author’s definition) “ by resignation to the will of 
God, joyous freedom in serving him, and the expansive spirit of 
love, this man, be his minor peculiarities what they may, we 
venture to denominate—a Christian.” 

Mr. Morell may be entitled, we admit, to introduce, on due 
notice given, a new nomenclature in science and religion, and 
to employ old words in new senses. But we doubt the fairness 
of his use of the terms “ redemption” and “ Jesus Christ.” For 
he not merely takes the liberty of using these old words in new 
senses, but he claims the right of using them in no definite 
sense at all; nay, with an intimation that you may attach any 
sense whatever to them, if only you will allow every other man 
to do the same. More seriously, however, we object to Mr. 
Morell’s entire omission of the ideas of guilt and expiation in his 
descriptions of redemption. He cannot but know that these 
ideas are of the very essence of what is commonly called redemp- 
tion in religious writings; and with all his use of the word, we 
find not a trace of either idea in all his volume. But at this 
stage, we chiefly complain of the philosophical inconsistency be- 
tween his two definitions, the one on the subjective, and the other 
on the objective side, of what he is defining, namely, “ a Chris- 
tian.” ‘They do not seem to us to correspond or fit into one 
another. He was bound, surely, to make the latter a sufficient 
explanation of the former; and to show how such a religious life 
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as he ascribes to a Christian can be validly “ grounded upon the 
consciousness of the redemption of the world, and consequently 
of himself, through Jesus Christ.” This he has not attempted 
to do; and without some more exact and precise idea of redemp- 
tion than he is willing to admit, he would find it difficult. We 
can quite understand how the consciousness of personal recon- 
ciliation to God, or of a change from the position of a con- 
demned criminal to that of an acquitted and accepted child,— 
through the substitution of Jesus Christ, and the actual remission 
of sins in him,—produces the life required, on the principle 
of such scriptural statements as these—“ ye shall know the 
truth, and the truth shall make you free ;” “ faith worketh by 
love.” But here again we are forced into the region of relations, 
within the domain of the logical understanding ; for we have to 
deal with the fact of condemnation as a reality ; we have to face 
also as realities—law, government, and judgment; we have to 
accept as a real transaction, personal to ourselves individually, 
first the sentence of death, and then the sentence of life, the par- 
don of our sins, and the restoration of our peace with God; and 
the consciousness of our personal reconciliation, thus realized, 
will give that love which harmonizes absolute submission to law 
and a perfect sense of freedom. Anything so real, personal, 
and, if we may again coin the word, relational, involving so de- 
finite a notion of our change of state in reference to God, is 
alien from the whole spirit of Mr. Morell’s philosophy. We 
question, however, if there be not a more satisfactory as well as 
a simpler account than, with all his philosophy, he gives us of 
the phenomenon of the Christian life, in the few words uttered by 
the Lord—* Her sins, which are many, are forgiven; for she 
loved much: but to whom little is forgiven, the same loveth 
little. And he said unto her, Thy sins are forgiven.” * 
Following our author step by step, which we must continue 
for a little longer to do, though at the risk of trying the patience 
of such of our readers especially as have not seen the book itself, 
we come to the great central theme of his volume—his doctrine 
of Revelation and Inspiration. In regard to both of these sub- 
jects, particularly the former, his reasoning is altogether a priort. 
He professes to determine, not what revelation, as a_ historical 
fact, is, but what, as “a mode of intelligence,” it must be. This 
is his definition or axiom from which, in his demonstration, he 
sets out; and granting him this, the subsequent steps are summary 
enough. Revelation “ signifies” a mode or process of intelligence. 
But the only two modes of intelligence are the logical and the 








* Luke vii. 47, 48. The whole incident must be read. 
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intuitional; and revelation must be “referred at once to the 
category of intuition ;” for— 


‘“‘ The idea of a revelation is universally considered to imply a case 
of intelligence in which something is presented directly to the mind of 
the subject ; in which it is conveyed by the immediate agency of God 
himself; in which our own efforts would have been unavailing to attain 
the same conceptions; in which the truth communicated could not 
have been drawn by inference from any data previously known ; and, 
finally, in which the whole result is one lying beyond the reach of the 
logical understanding.”"—P. 126. 


But some one may ask, is the definition or axiom in which 
this reasoning originates self-evident? Is revelation a mode of 
intelligence? Is speech a mode of intelligence? Or is writing 
a mode of intelligence? Is God’s utterance of the Ten Com- 
mandments on Mount Sinai a mode of intelligence ? Is the voice 
from heaven—“ This is my beloved Son, hear him”—a mode of 
intelligence? We are entitled to ask these questions, unless Mr. 
Morell denies the reality of these instances as matters of fact. 
And how does he prove revelation to be a mode of intelligence ? 
Why, by proving the understanding of it to be so; literally thus, 
and not otherwise ; as if my making a speech or writing a letter 
to a friend were to be defined a mode of intelligence in him, 
simply because his understanding what I say or write implies a 
mode of intelligence. 





*“ The idea of a revelation always implies a process by which 
knowledge, in some form or other, is communicated to an intelligent 
being. For a revelation at all to exist, there must be an intelligent 
being, on the one hand, adapted to receive it; and there must be, on 
the other hand, a process by which this same intelligent being becomes 
cognizant of certain facts or ideas. Suppress either of these condi- 
tions, and no revelation can exist. The preaching of an angel would 
be no revelation to an idiot; a Bible in Chinese would offer none to 
a European. In the former case there is no intelligence capable of 
receiving the ideas conveyed ; in the latter case the process of con- 
veyance renders the whole thing practically a nonentity, by allowing 
no idea whatever to reach the mind. We may say, then, in few 
words, that a revelation always indicates a mode of intelligence. ‘This 
point should be carefully realized in the outset, since we are almost 
insensibly led, in many instances, to interchange the idea of a revela- 
tion with the object revealed, and introduce, ere we are aware, great 
confusion into the whole subject.”—Pp. 123, 124. 


If there is danger of “interchanging the idea of a revelation 
with the object revealed,” we submit that there is equal danger 
of interchanging that same idea of a revelation wiih the power 
or process of understanding it. An idiot cannot understand the 
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preaching of an angel, nor can a European read a Bible in 
Chinese. True; but both the one and the other may be a reve- 
lation notwithstanding, if God commissioned the angel to preach 
and dictated the Bible as written. Surely what “Mr. Morell 
writes is one thing, and how I understand what he writes is 
ancther ; and to call a lecture or a book of his a mode of my in- 
telligence is “great confusion.” The fact is, it is Mr. Morell 
himself, after all, who “ is insensibly led to interchange the idea 
of a revelation with the object revealed.” Because the object 
revealed is, or may be, or must be cognizable ultimately by the 
intuitional consciousness,—and this may be admitted as true of 
much, if not all, that is revealed concerning God,—therefore the 
revelation itself ‘must be so too. Or, in other w ords, because the 
substance of a communication made to me by another is of such 
a nature as to tax my intuitional consciousness for the right ap- 
prehension of it in all its full and living reality, therefore the 
mode or channel of the communication must also be brought 
under the category of intuition. 

Is not this a non-sequitur? Are there not, in fact, four terms, 
where Mr. Morell adinits only two? The object or truth re- 
vealed, the revelation, the mode of intelligence in dealing, with 
the revelation, and the mode of intelligence i in dealing with the 
object or truth revealed. I have to give a lesson in Mathematics ; 
and in doing so, I rehearse to my pupil an axiom, or definition, 
or demonstration of Geometry. Here there are two distinct 
things ; the axiom, or definition, or demonstration itself, and my 
rehearsal of it. My pupil, on the other hand, has a double pro- 
cess to go through ; he has to interpret for nell my language, 
and then to grasp » the idea which that language may convey to him, 
I make a statement to a friend of a matter of fact, which perhaps 
is fitted to open up altogether new views of my character and his 
relation tome. ‘The fact, so fruitful perhaps of high emotion 
and thought, is one thing; my statement of it is another ; and 
the mode of intelligence exerted in taking in the meaning of my 
statement, is not to be confounded with the mode of intelligence 
that may be called into exercise in apprehending the fact, and 
whatever the fact may pregnantly suggest. Mr. Morell’s short- 
hand way of defining revelation to be a mode of intelligence, and 
then summarily concluding that because the object of intelligence 
must ultimately make an appeal to the intuitional faculty, there- 
fore the whole process throughout is and must be intuitional, 
appears to us to be either a begging of the question, or an in- 
stance of the fallacy known as ignorance of the point at issue. 

We must take leave to deal very plainly with this part of the 
treatise before us. Mr. Morell cannot but know that, in the ordi- 
nary sense of the word Revelation, it does not imply either first, 
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that “ the object of intelligence is presented directly to our contem- 
plation ;” or, secondly, that “ the knowledge involved in it is pre- 
sented to us immediately by God.” These are the first two of the 
four parallelisms he draws between revelation and intuition, with 
a view to establish their identity. In revelation, as commonly 
understood, the object of intelligence is presented to our contem- 
plation indirectly through the medium of language. Doubtless, 
the result of that indirect presentation, when the aid of the Spirit 
is granted according to that prayer, “ Open thou mine eyes, that 
I may behold wondrous things out of thy law,” may be what 
Mr. Morell would call direct intuition; and if he chooses to say 
that the revelation is not subjectively complete until that result 
is gained, we have no very serious objection, although it seems 
to us a needless mixing up of revelation itself with our under- 
standing of it. But the essence of revelation, we repeat, consists 
in the indirect presentation of the object of intelligence through 
the medium of such signs precisely as those whereby we com- 
municate with one another. 

Mr. Morell, indeed, in his four successive analogies between 
revelation and intuition, makes revelation a much more compre- 
hensive term. (Pp. 127-131.) 

Under his first analogy, which he finds in the “ direct presen- 
tation of the object of intelligence to our contemplation,” per- 
ception is revelation ; and our knowledve of the external world, 
being immediate, is so far of the same kind with our knowledge 
of God through His Word. Under the second, which identifies 
revelation and intuition on the ground that “the knowledge in- 
volved is presented to us immediately by God,” tie sense of 
beauty is revelation ; for “the process by which we gaze admir- 
ingly upon the wonders of nature is a mode of intelligence that 
implies, in its generic sense, a direct revelation to us from God 
himself.” The third and fourth, which proceed upon these two 
features of intuition, that the knowledge involved in it is not at- 
tainable by a process of mere reasoning or inference from any pre- 
vious knowledge, and that it is of a kind which, in its origin, “ lies 
beyond the region of the understanding,” apply, as Mr. Morell 
shows, to our “original sensibility” to the beautiful, and our 
“ elementary conceptions of moral truth,” as much as to revela- 
tion in the more restricted and religious sense of that word. 

Thus far, then, it is very clear that Mr. Morell recognises no 
revelation whatever of the mind and will of God essentially dis- 
tinct from the intuitions of perception, taste, and conscience. 
And that we are not doing him injustice will appear from what 
immediately follows. He professes “to demonstrate his conclu- 
sion” not only by “ proving a series of resemblances between the 
idea of revelation and that of intuition,” but by “ showing that 
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the whole of the logical processes of the human mind are such, 
that the idea of a revelation is altogether incompatible with them, 
that they are in no sense open to its influence, and that they can 
neither be improved nor assisted by it.’ And what, do our 
readers think, is his demonstration? Why, this: that revelation 
cannot alter the laws of thought, or make correct reasoning bad, 
or bad reasoning good; and farther, that it cannot make mere 
definition a source of new ideas, or the syllogism an instrument 
of discovery. (Pp. 131, 132. 

Certainly it needs no ghost from Germany to tell us that 
revelation cannot change the functions of logic as an organ of 
the human understanding. But where is the relevancy of the 
remark, unless it be that Mr. Morell admits no other idea than 
that of revelation through the mind, and not revelation to the 
mind? At last, it seems to occur to him, when half through 
the chapter, that there is a commonplace, if not a common-sense 
notion of revelation, which he must grapple with :— 


“* There is, however, one more process coming within the province 
of the logical faculty, which might appear at first sight to be far more 
nearly compatible with the idea of a revelation, and through the 
medium of which, indeed, many suppose that all the actual revelations 
of God to man have been made. The process to which I refer is 
that of verbal exposition. Could not a revelation from God, it might 
be naturally urged, consist in an exposition of truth, made to us by 
the lips or from the pen of an inspired messenger, that exposition 
coming distinctly under the idea of a logical explication of doctrines, 
which it is for mankind to receive, as sent to us on Divine authority.” 
—Pp. 133, 134. 

“ Now this,” as he adds, “ is a case of considerable complexity, 
and one which we must essay as clearly as possible to unravel.” 

No doubt it is a case of considerable complexity. And, at this 
stage, we must be allowed to observe, that there are at least two 
great subjects which we would comprehend under the title of 
the “ philosophy of religion,” neither of which is noticed once by 
Mr. Morell in all his volume, and both of which, we submit, are 
due here—both of them, we mean, should have been discussed 
at this precise crisis of the argument—unless Mr. Morell is pre- 
pared to avow himself an opponent of revelation altogether, in 
any sense in which that word has ever been used, at all events 
in British Theology, and an opponent of it, not on the practical 
and palpable ground of a question of fact, but on the far more 
transcendental ground of a question of possibility. 

The two subjects to which we refer are the philosophy of testi- 
mony, human and divine, and the philosophy of miracles and the 
belief of miracles. We deny that any “ Philosophy of Religion,” 
if it be not infidel or atheistic, can be complete without a settle- 
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ment of the questions comprehended under these two heads ; 
and we deny that any treatise assuming to be a “ Philosophy of 
Religion,” even though infidel or atheistic, is entitled to omit or 
evade the consideration of them. Mr. Morell may say that his 
whole work is avowedly in the line of subjective, rather than 
objective inquiry; and that his leading aim is to ascertain not 
what has been, is, or may be, but what men think and feel, and 
how they come todo so. But is not the acceptance of testimony 
a fact and phenomenon of psychology? and is it not worthy of 
analysis, both in respect of the mental faculties or susceptibilities 
to whose receptivity—if we may use such a word—it appeals, 
and in respect of the mental processes, whether inferential or 
intuitional, to which it may give birth? And is not the entire 
question as to the credibility of miracles, and that, too, strictly in 
the subjective view of the matter, as touching not the possibility 
of their being wrought, but the possibility of their being proved 
and rationally believed,—a question unsettled by the metaphysics 
of IIume, and to this hour continuing unsettled by any meta- 
physics the world knows of, except the common-sense of the 
immortal Reid?* We need not mention farther, that the link 
between the belief of miracles as historical matters of fact, and 
the belief of communications connected with these miracles as 
matters of Divine revelation, affords, of itself, one of the most 
arduous and interesting fields of philosophical inquiry,—which, 
however, our author entirely shuns. 

And no wonder. For what, after all, is his last concession, as 
it were, to the urgency and importunity of the categorical logic, 
intruding with troublesome peremptoriness into the region of 
the intuitional revelation ? 

“ First ofall, then, we have no doubt whatever but that there have 
been agents commissioned by God to bring mankind to a proper con- 
ception of Divine truth, and comprehension of the Divine will. But 
now let us look a little more closely into their real mission, and con- 
sider the means by which alone it was possible for them to fulfil it.”’— 
P. 134. 

Is this, indeed, the “ mission,” the “ real mission,” of patri- 
archs, prophets, evangelists, and apostles? We deny it in terms. 
Not only was this not their whole mission—it was not their 
mission at all. What Mr. Morell calls their mission, was, and is 
exclusively the office of the Holy Spirit, operating directly on 
the whole mental and moral constitution of those to whom these 
messengers speak, and so “ bringing mankind to a proper con- 
ception of Divine truth, and comprehension of the Divine will.” 





* We might add here the name of Hugh Miller. See his strikingly original rea- 
soning in his recent Geological Chapters in “ The Witness’—a fresh contribution 
to metaphysical as well as physical science. 
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Their only mission was to embody or express in words that truth 
and that will. We use advisedly the phrase, ‘ embody or ex- 

ress in words ;” we had intended to say simply reveal or make 
ot But we are dealing with a subjective philosopher, and 
therefore we wish to make our meaning very clear; which is 
this—that he ascribes to the Divinely “ commissioned agents” 
of whom he speaks, the subjective part of the operation, or 
“ mode of intelligence,” implied in revelation, which really be- 
longs to the Holy Spirit, and to none else; and that he thus over- 
looks wholly what alone is their office or function—the objective 
presentation of Divine truth, and of the Divine will, in a way 
essentially the same, however in some aspects different, (and 
the difference turns on those very questions as to testimony and 
miracles, which our author has left undiscussed,) as that in which 
one man may present a truth or a volition to another. 

Mr. Morell, we hope, is still theologian enough to understand 
the full meaning of this charge, which we deliberately, as theo- 
logians, bring against him, of confounding—inadvertently we 
are persuaded—the work of a Divine messenger, with the work 
of the Divine Spirit giving intelligence to understand the mes- 
sage, faith to ies it, and intuition—if the word be pleasing, 
and we rather like it—to grasp, appropriate, and realize what is 
conveyed in it; and he will excuse us if we venture to hint, that 
it is no light matter thus to supersede and set aside the agency 
of the Holy Ghost, in either office, whether as dictating the 
Divine Record, or as imparting the capacity to receive it. At 
all events, he is philosopher enough to see that these are two dis- 
tinct things—the “ bringing of mankind to a proper concep- 
tion of Divine truth and comprehension of the Divine will,” and 
the presentation of that truth and will, to a right conception and 
comprehension of which they need to be brought; and he surely 
must admit that the latter is what, in ordinary language at least, 
is meant by a Divine revelation. 

We must ask, however, here again,—does Mr. Morell allow 
that God ever has himself spoken to men? or that He can so 
speak? That, surely, even on philosophical principles, is the 
ultimate form of the problem to be solved. It is a mere evasion 
to introduce into it the instrumentality of men as an essential 
element, however ordinarily that may have been made the 
channel of communication between heaven and earth. Reduced 
to its simplest form—its bare and naked essence—the question 
is,—has God spoken, as on Sinai, or can God speak, audibly 
and intelligibly to men? And, if so, what is the philosophy of 
belief in such a case ?* 


* We trust it is a mere lapsus by which, at p. 248, the words of the Son of 
God himself—* God so loved the world,” &c.—are commented on as the words of 
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No doubt, this view of the matter would have forced Mr. 
Morell into a discussion far deeper and more serious than in all 
his volume he has ventured to touch. He is not entitled, how- 
ever, to omit it in a philosophical, any more than in a religious 
consideration of the subject of Revelation. Does he mean to 
limit the Almighty’s power of holding intercourse with his crea- 
tures to an operation subjectively in and upon their minds? 
Does he deny the possibility of that kind of intercourse which 
seems to be more than once described as the privilege of Moses, 
unless such plain intimations as the following are to be wholly 
explained away :—“ The Lord spake unto Moses face to face, 
as a man speaketh unto his friend ?” * 

Granted—most freely, cordially, and fully granted—that no 
such speaking ever could bring Moses to a real, direct, intui- 
tional knowledge of God, without an accompanying subjective 
process of Divine illumination within his own soul. The two 
modes of communication are not incompatible with one another. 
We have been accustomed to regard both of them as preroga- 
tives of Deity, and as conspiring to produce the highest faith 
and spiritual insight or intuition in man; and we cannot help 
thinking, that if Mr. Morell had done, what he was philosophi- 
cally bound to do—if he had grappled with the problem, not in 
that complex and embarrassed form which the employment of 
human instrumentality necessarily gives it, but in its essential 
simplicity, as it presents God, at first, and not at second hand, 
speaking to one of his own created intelligences as a man speaks 
to his friend, he could scarcely have failed to see that there is 
something more to be accounted for in the phenomenon of a 
Divine revelation than is dreamt of in his philosophy. 

Returning, however, to what he calls “ the supposed case of 
the inspired teacher,” and his “ analysis of the conditions that 
are necessary to his becoming the medium of a revelation, pro- 
perly so called,” what do we find him proving? First, that if 
he “ treat of ideas which lie within the range of our present ex- 
perience,” “ he may indeed throw things into a new light, point 
out more accurately their connexion, and show us at once their 
importance and their logical consistency ;” but without “ bring- 
ing us into contact with new realities, or at all extending the 
sweep of our mental vision.” And secondly, that if he “ trans- 
cend the present sphere of our mental vision, we should be, by 


no means, in a condition to comprehend his meaning; on the 





the Apostle. The impression, however, is most painful. Mr. Morell reasons on 
the words as a subjective experimental utterance of John. Will he fairly meet 
and face them as the testimony of Jesus? allowing Jesus to be God. 

* Exodus xxiii. 11. 
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supposition, of course, that he is to confine himself to mere ex- 


position.” (Pp. 134-136.) 


“The only way in which he could give us a revelation of truth 
hitherto unrealized, would be by becoming the agent of elevating our 
inward religious consciousness up to the same or a similar standard as 
his own ; which is the same thing as if we had said that all revelation, 
properly so called, can be made to us primarily only in the form of 
religious intuition.” —Pp. 136, 137. 


Now, really, after all, philosophical mysticism apart, what 
more does all this mean, than that in order to see an object pre- 
sented to him, a man must have eyes—and in order to hear a 
voice uttered, he must have ears—and in order to understand 
logical reasoning addressed to him, he must have the faculty of 
reason, or the logical consciousness—and in order to grasp and 
gaze on the absolute when set before him, he must “have the 
higher faculty which Mr. Morell calls the intuitional conscious- 
ness? What more can Mr. Morell make of his whole argument 
on this abstruse idea of revelation? It may be very true, that 
if a man is blind, there must be a subjective process of opening 
his eyes—and if he i is deaf, an opening of his ears, before vision 
or hearing can be considered complete. But who, on that ac- 
count, would say, that showing or exhibiting an object, is a mode 
of vision, or uttering a voice, a mode of hearing? In like man- 
ner, it may be very true, that if the logical consciousness is 
blunted or disordered, it must be directly rectified by the Spirit 
of God before it can follow intelligently a process of reasoning 
on religious subjects; and still more, that if the intuitional con- 
sciousness is darkened or enfeebled, it must undergo subjectively 
an illuminating and reviving influence before it can adequately 
perceive the spiritual reality “and truth of the high conceptions 
of Christianity. But does this, in the very least, tend to make 
out, either that there is no reasoning with men that can be 
ascribed to God, and no such thing as an objective presentation, 
by means of language, of Divine things ; ; or that God’s reasoning 
with me is a mode of my logical consciousness, anit God’s reve- 
lation to me a mode of my intelligence? (Pp. 137, 138.) 

And here, we would be compelled to charge Mr. Morell, in 
his very next paragraph, with a signal instance of disingenuous 
and unfair special pleading, did we not ascribe his error to 
honest ignorance of what religious men have held and taught 
as to the necessity of Divine illumination for the right spiritual 
understanding of the Word of God. Tis ignorance, however, 
Mr. Morell must excuse us for adding, is scarcely so venial in 
one early accustomed to the preaching | of evangelical Divines in 
this country, as it might be in a person familiar only with the 
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rationalism and mysticism of the Continent. The paragraph 
we complain of is the following :— 


“In making these statements, we are simply putting in a more 
definite form what almost all classes of Christians fully admit, and 
what they are perpetually asserting. Is it not allowed, that men even 
of intellect and learning may read the Bible through and through 
again, and yet may have no spiritual perception of the realities to 
which it refers? Do we not constantly hear it asserted that Divine 
truth must be spiritually understood? nay, does not St. Paul himself 
tell us that the things of the Spirit of God must be spiritually dis- 
cerned? And what does all this amount to, but that there must be 
the awakening of the religious consciousness before the truth is 
actually revealed to us, and that it can only be revealed to us at all, 
essentially speaking, in the form of religious intuition. The severest 
criticism, the hardest study, the most patient poring over the propo- 
sitions in which the faith of Christians is embodied, confessedly do 
not alone suffice to give to any one a single perception of truth in its 
spiritual intensity. This is, in fact, nothing but saying, that the 
logical understanding can never perform for us the part of the higher 
or intuitional consciousness.” —Pp. 138, 139. 


Now, again, we must protest against the confounding together 
of two things that seem to us to differ so widely—-my speech 
and another man’s understanding of what I say. Surely, the 
philosophy of my speaking and the philosophy of his understand- 
ing what I say are distinct from one another, and in a discussion 
of the philosophy of our mutual communication demand and de- 
serve separate consideration. Unless, indeed, Mr. Morell denies 
the possibility of God’s speaking to his intelligent creatures as a 
man speaks to his friend, he was bound to discuss the rationale 
or philosophy of that phenomenon as a prior question to that 
of our understanding and belief of what is spoken. The nature 
of the evidence we may have that God has so spoken, the inter- 
mediate channel or instrumentality through which what he has 
spoken has reached us, the manner in which the original com- 
munication may be thereby affected, and the right method of 
interpreting and dealing with it as objectively presented to us 
in whatever form, are topics which, it seems to us, Mr. Morell 
ought to have disposed of in his chapter on Revelation before 
coming “ to the part” which “the higher or intuitional con- 
sciousness” has to “ perform” in the matter. At all events, he 
should know that they are topics to which those whose concur- 
rent opinion he claims as on his side always insist on giving the 
first and most prominent place; nay, that they are the only topics 
which such persons ordinarily include in their idea of a Reve- 
lation at all, and that the settlement of them is a preliminary 
to the consideration of that spiritual faith, or intuition, if Mr. 
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Morell pleases, which, by means of Revelation thus understood, 
the Holy Spirit produces in the soul, or enables the soul to 
exercise. 

Hence, to Christians generally of the school to which Mr. 
Morell is here referring, his statement that “ there must be the 
awakening of the religious consciousness before the truth is 
actually revealed to us,” would appear to be ambiguous, to say 
the least of it; true, but not to the purpose, if it mean merely 
that such an awakening is essential to the full spiritual discern- 
ment of what is revealed, but not true if it mean that the awaken- 
ing constitutes the Revelation. They would ask, too, what is 
implied in Mr. Morell’s qualifying clause “ essentially speaking,” 
and what notion is to be attached to the word “ form,” when he 
goes on to remark that truth “ can only be revealed to us at all, 
essentially speaking, in the form of religious intuition,’ and 
when he proposes to fasten this as a commentary on the doc- 
trine of Paul, that the things of the Spirit of God must be 
spiritually discerned. 

We would be most unwilling to suspect Mr. Morell of an in- 
tention merely to make a hit by this shrewd identification of the 
views such divines hold as to the necessity of the Spirit’s teach- 
ing for the right spiritual discernment of what is revealed, with 
his own view as to the nature of a revelation itself. We profess, 
however, our inability to imagine how he could persuade himself 
that they are identical, and we must be allowed to say, that 
were he to resume his acquaintance with the old puritan theo- 
logy, in such works as Owen on Faith, or were he to dip into 
the pages of the Presbyterian Halyburton, he would find reason- 
ings in the direction of the intuitional consciousness as the ulti- 
mate medium of a personal acquaintance with God, at least as 
sublime as any he has got from Schleiermacher, and in respect of 
their being based on the Bible as the rule of faith, very much 
more solid and satisfactory. 

For our own part, we have been accustomed to perceive an 
admirable dualism, if we may so speak, in the recorded mind of 
God, on the one hand, and the recipient mind of man on the 
other, which it is the glorious office of the Spirit to resolve into 
a higher unity in the direct communion of man with God. How 
the Spirit acts in this process we cannot tell. We conceive of 
him, however, as taking into his hands simultaneously the two 
things, object and subject, he has to deal with; in his right hand, 
the recorded mind of God ; in his left, the recipient mind of man ; 
and breathing, moving, as in the primeval nae so that out of 


the contact, as he brings them together, light and life spring. 
Thus, his quickening energy, exerted at once objectively in the 
presentation of the revealed truth, with the ever fresh illumination 
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he is able to shed on it, and subjectively at the same time in the 
preparation of the inquiring soul, whose springs of intelligence 
and emotion it is his province to command—elicits out of the col- 
lision, as he makes them meet and coalesce, the spark of that faith 
“ which stands not in the wisdom of men but in the power of God,” 
and which issues in the holy fervour of adoring complacency and 
love. That an intuitional knowledge of God is in this way ob- 
tained—a knowledge of him reaching, in point both of amount 
and of certainty, far beyond what the mere logical interpretation 
of the letter of a Revelation can ever give, and affording a far 
more direct and rapturous insight into “ the deep things of God” 
—the depths of his wisdom and love—his very heart, we strenu- 
ously maintain; and we hold it to be one especial glory of the 
Gospel that it thus provides for the actual realization of what 
transcendental philosophy is always desiderating, and what, with 
all its transcendentalism, it must leave a desideratum still. We are 
content, however, to reach this spiritual height, or to aim at it, by 
steps which the more Icarian flight of our author would disdain ; 
and we are glad to have the ladder set on the earth whose top is 
to reach to heaven. Our whole scheme, as above indicated, pos- 
tulates and proceeds upon the dualism of the revealed mind of 
God and the recipient mind of man; and it requires a corres- 
pondence between these two in the lower region first, in which 
the logical consciousness bears sway, as the very condition of the 
operation by which the transition into the higher intuitional 
sphere is ultimately effected. In other words, we maintain that 
God first comes down to man before raising man to himself; 
that he condescends to employ a method of communication with 
us essentially the same with that which we use in communicat- 
ing with one another; that it is only through the medium or 
instrumentality of sentiments and views thus communicated, and 
in concurrence with them, that he moves, by his Spirit, in and 
upon our minds, so as to impart a spiritual discernment or “ in- 
tuition” of what is in his own mind; and that any other idea of 
a subjective Divine illumination, apart from the objective Divine 
word, that word being received and interpreted according to the 
laws of the logical understanding applicable to what one man 
says or writes to another—is without warrant of reason or Scrip- 
ture, and must certainly lead either to fond fanaticism or to infi- 
delity, or to both. 

We are not now proving, we are simply explaining what we 
hold to be the current doctrine on this subject of the “ classes of 
Christians” our author appeals to, discriminating it from his own 
theory, which, with at least as much ingenuity as candour, he 
seeks to identify with it. We admit, of course, that a whole 
series of questions as to the possibility of the mode of communi- 
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cation we contend for on the part of God,—as to the competency 
and relevancy of the ordinary evidence alleged for it,—and as 
to the way in which it affects the human mind, lies over un- 
touched. And this, indeed, is our very complaint against Mr. 
Morell, that in professing to discuss the philosophy of Revela- 
tion, he evades all these questions, and gratuitously assumes, that 
because the intuitional and not the logical consciousness must 
ultimately take cognizance of Divine truth, therefore all revela- 
tion must be subjective, through the intuitional, and not objec- 
tive, to the logical. It is true, he goes on to give, within the 
compass of two pages, immediately after our last extracted para- 
graph, his scheme of the actual history of the Christian Revela- 
tion, as having “ been carried on precisely in accordance with 
the principles above stated ;” but it is a fancy sketch, and not a 
real picture, as our readers may perceive for themselves. For, 
at the risk of utterly wearing out their patience, we must beg 
their attention to what follows. The subject is vital; and again 
we say we cannot rid ourselves of the feeling that we are con- 
tending for the citadel. 


** If we consider attentively the whole process by which Christianity 
has been revealed to man, we shall see that it has been carried on 
precisely in accordance with the principles above stated. The aim 


of revelation has not been formally to expound a system of doctrine 
to the understanding, but to educate the mind of man gradually to 
an inward appreciation of the truth concerning his own relation to 
God. Judaism was a propwdeutic to Christianity; but there was no 
formal definition of any one spiritual truth in the whole of that 
economy. The purpose of it was to school the mind to spiritual con- 
templation ; to awaken the religious consciousness by types and sym- 
bols, and other perceptive means, to the realization of certain great 
spiritual ideas; and to furnish words and analogies in which the 
truths of Christianity could be embodied and proclaimed to the 
world. 

‘‘ If we pass on to the Christian revelation itself, the mode of pro- 
cedure we find was generically the same. There was no formal expo- 
sition of Christian doctrine in the whole of the discourses of the 
Saviour. Ilis life and teaching—his character and suffering—his 
death and resurrection—all appealed to the deeper religious nature 
of man; they were adapted to awaken it to a newer and higher 
activity ; instead of offering a mere explication to the understanding, 
they were intended to furnish altogether new experiences, to widen the 
sphere of our spiritual insight, to embody a revelation from God. 

“* The apostles followed in the same course. They did not start 
from Jerusalem with a system of doctrine to propound intellectually 
to the world. * * * ‘The apostles went forth to awaken man’s 
power of spiritual intuition ; to impress upon the world the great con- 
ceptions of sin, of righteousness, of judgment to come, of salvation, of 
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purity, and of heavenly love. This they did by their lives, their 
teaching, their spiritual crtensity in action and suffering, their whole 
testimony to the word, the person, the death, and the resurrection of 
the Saviour. * * * 

** Thus, then, we see, that in the whole process of revelation the 
wisdom of God has made use of the fixed laws and the natural pro- 
cesses of the human mind. Knowing, as he does, far better than we 
do ourselves, what is necessary to bring mankind to a due apprecia- 
tion of his own Divine will, he has instituted a series of means by 
which the world should be gradually awakened to a sense of heavenly 
and eternal realities. In this awakening all revelation essentially con- 
sists ; and it is only when it has actually taken place that Christian 
theology is possible. 

** We may say, therefore, by way of conclusion, that revelation is 
a process of the intuitional consciousness, gazing upon eternal verities ; 
while theology is the reflection of the understanding upon those vital 
intuitions, so as to reduce them to a logical and scientific expression.” 
—Pp. 139-141. 

Penetrating through a somewhat cloudy mist of vague phrase- 
ology, what have we “here? Moses and the Prophets, Christ and 
his Apostles—themselves eminently “ intuitional,” or divinely 
gifted with an “ intuitional” insight into spiritual realities, are 
found living, speaking, and acting, before the eyes of men ; and 
by a certain undefined subjective process, as by an electric in- 
fluence, or my sterious Sy mpathy, other minds coming into 
contact with theirs—not, be it observed, in the way of receiv- 
ing communications from God through them, but merely in the 
way of being tuned, as it were, into harmony with their subjective 
operations—are brought to the same capacity of spiritual intui- 
tion, and the same spiritual discernment of the things of God. 

Now this may be called Revelation, in a new nomenclature ; 
but it is not Revelation in any sense hitherto acknowledged, 
either in philosophy or in religion, on this side of Germany. ‘Mr. 
Morell may succeed in introducing it, at what sacrifice of the 
old literature and religion of England we say not; but at all 
events, in his present volume, he has not established his right to 
succeed. 

And, above all things, we demand of him explicitness. He 
has no partiality at this stage for the Apostle Paul, as he inti- 
mates in tlie passage just quoted ; ;* he regards him rather as the 


* We omiited in the text the following sentences about the Apostle Paul, be- 
cause they are not relevant to the discussion on hand :—* In the case of St. Paul 
alone do we find any approach toa systematic inculeation of truth by logical expo- 
sition addressed to the understanding: and in this ease we must remember that 
the letters he wrote were intended for those who were already Cliristians, whose re- 
ligious nature was already awakened, who had already enjoyed, in this awakening, 
the revelations of Christianity, properly so called. His writings, therefore, were 
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rédacteur than as the revealer; and we will not offend by quot- 
ing Paul. But we require Mr. Morell to deal with the twentieth 
chapter of Exodus, and the third chapter of John. We demand 
a philosophy of the religion of these two passages. They are 
the initial passages of the two dispensations—the Levitical and 
the Christian; and we doubt if Mr. Morell can persevere in 
asserting cof them, that they contain “no formal definition of 
any one spiritual truth,’—“ no formal exposition of Christian 
doctrine.” 

At any rate, we altogether deny the correctness of our author’s 
statements as to the actual promulgation of the Law and the 
Gospel. We give him the fullest benefit of all the antipathy to 
dry system he may have gathered from Bishop Hampden’s lec- 
tures, of which he elsewhere makes good use. We admit that 
systematizing is the- necessity and misfortune of the Church, 
and not her glory. It is the evil, however, of such researches 





designed not so much to be a revelation of truth, as a further explication of it. 
Based upon a revelation already made, they were adapted simply to bring the 
ideas it involved into a more explicit and somewhat reflective form, and thus to 
furnish us with an inspired authority for the value of systematic theoloyy in the 
Church.” We thank Mr. Morell, of course, for furnishing us with a precedent 
and warrant for “ systematic tieology,” even though it be by a sort of left-handed 
compliment. We beg to tell him, however, that his isolation of the Apostle Paul 
as the only “ systematic inculcator of truth by logical exposition addressed to the 
understanding,” is not exactly the basis we would choose if we were seeking a 
Scriptural ground for that science. Mr. Morell has probably heard that the 
Fpistle to the Romans, as a logical argument with Gentiles, and the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, as a logical argument with Jews, differ somewhat from the other Epistles, 
and evince, as they unquestionably do, the logical ability of their author, But it is 
a mere device of sophistry—begging Mr. Morell’s pardon—to get rid of the noto- 
rious fact, that the New Testament generally “ inculeates truth logically” by pro- 
fessing to fasten that character on the writings of Paul alone. In the first place, 
we deny that Paul wrote his Epistles more systematically and logically than the 
other Apostles. It is true, that in writing to the Romans and to the Hebrews, he 
is led in certain portions of these letters, to discuss largely, and in an orderly man- 
ner, the great leading features of Christianity, as a dispensation of gratuitous grace, 
founded upon a real and adequate propitiatory sacrifice ; and we are thankful for his 
having been led to do so, But we utterly deny that there is more of an appeal to 
logic in Paul’s Epistles generally, including these two, than in the rest of the New 
Testament. We undertake to prove, that there is a great deal more of logie in 
Peter’s two Epistles, and in the First Epistle of Jolin, than in all Paul’s Epistles 
together, except those to the Romans and Hebrews ; nay more, we undertake to 
show that the third, sixth, and fourteenth and following chapters of John’s Gos- 
pel, give us discourses of the Lord himself, more strictly logical in their essence 
than even the Epistles to the Romans and Hebrews themselves. It is utterly un- 
worthy of Mr. Morell, knowing as he does, that the question here is not one of 
degree, but absolute, to avail himself of the comparatively accidental circumstance 
of there being much of the logical element in certain of Paul’s writings, and, let 
us say, in his mind generally ; unless he had been prepared to show, that other 
speakers and writers in the New Testament made no use of that element at all. 
We maintain, on the contrary, that they used it throughout ; and we would like to 
know how Mr. Morell disposes, in detail, of the Apostolic discourses recorded in 
the Book of Acts, if he does not regard them as logical expositions addressed to 
the understanding, quite as much as the Epistles to the Romans and the Hebrews. 
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and speculations as Dr. Hampden’s, that they are apt to be seized 
upon as countenancing an extent of vagueness in theology, from 
which Dr. Hampden himself, we trust, would be the first to recoil. 
Mr. Morell is an instance in point. The Apostles,” he says, 
“‘ went forth to awaken man’s power of spiritual intuition ; to im~- 
press upon the world the great conceptions of sin, of righteousness, 
of judgment to come, of salvation, of purity, and of heavenly love.” 
Good words—excellent words—all of them. We read, however, 
quoting for once Paul, that the Apostles were “ ambassadors for 
Christ, as though God did beseech men through them ;” and that 
they “ prayed men, for Christ’s sake, to be reconciled to God,” be- 
cause “ he had inade him to be sin for them, who knew no sin, that 
they might be made the righteousness of God in him.” (2 Cor. 
v. 20, 21.) This is a little more definite and objective than Mr. 
Morell’s description ; and very possibly the rise of heresies innu- 
merable since the Apostle’s time, may force us to carry definition 
farther than it was necessary for the Apostle in his day to do. 
But, not dwelling on this, we are prepared to join issue with Mr. 
Morell upon the two fundamental points of our relative state be- 
fore God, and our inherent personal nature, and to maintain that 
from the very first intimation of it, the Gospel was an objective 
revelation in respect of both. Fully allowing that “ the great 
conceptions of sin,” &c., must ultimately tax the intuitional con- 
sciousness, and must require a subjective work of illumination, 
we yet at the same time hold, that on the subject of man’s con- 
dition as guilty and condemned by God, and man’s character as 
corrupt and hostile to God, Christianity all along made specific 
objective statements, cognizable by the logical understanding, 
essentially such as the doctrines of redemption and regenera- 
tion in modern theology express; and we shall certainly pause 
for a more complete analysis of the Scriptural history, both of 
the old and of the new economy, before we concede to Mr. 
Morell that “ intensity in action or suffering,” communicating 
itself by a sort of spiritual contagion, constitutes the substance 
of the Christian Revelation. 

Great, no doubt, is the influence of personal contact and 
genial fellowship with the wise, the good, the holy: no man of 
intelligence and susceptibility can be much in their company, 
especially if admitted to their confidence, without experiencing a 
certain “awakening of his power of spiritual intuition ;” or, in 
other words, without imbibing somewhat of their spirit, and rising 
towards the high level from which their field of vision ranges. 
We attach the utmost value to this sort of sympathetic energy 
in connexion with the original propagation of Christianity, as 
well as with every subsequent revival of it; and we believe, that 
it is the want or weakness of it, comparatively, in the Christian 
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society of modern times, that makes the Church so often shrink 
and feel embarrassed in the presence of the world. Our Lord 
had certainly this influence in His mind when He spoke of His 
disciples as being the light of the world, the salt of the earth; 

and in what is recorded of the impression made by the early 
union of believers at Jerusalem on the people at large, the pub- 
lic of that degenerate city, in the mingled fear and favour with 
which they were regarded, in the awful and yet attractive feeling 
of reverence that fell on every soul*—we find an example of what 
has been—would that it might soon again be—the moral power 
and commanding ascendency of a genuine profession of the 
Gospel. The force of character—the ferv ency of spirit—the 
lofty elevation of soul—the generous and glowing love of 
heart; in a word, “the spiritual intensity in acting and suffer- 
ing”—to borrow Mr. Morell’s happy phrase—which eminently 
distinguished the inspired men of either dispensation, taken along 
with their utterances of sublime and heavenly wisdom under the 
immediate impulse of Divine illumination, were fitted, beyond 
all question, to communicate a kindred “intensity” to other 
stele besides their own, and to awaken into new life the highest 


faculties and emotions of humanity. We freely grant all this; 
but we must still ask Mr. Morell if this is all he means to ac- 
knowledge as constituting “the process by which Christianity 


has been revealed to man?” Is there no specific difference be- 
tween the influence which Martin Luther, John Knox, or 
Thomas Chalmers could not but exert in their several spheres, 
and the authority by which Moses spoke in the name, and on 
behalf of God?" Or is the difference, after all, simply one of 
degree? Mr. Morell may give a plain answer to a plain ques- 
tion. In the meantime we are compelled to say, that from his 
cumulative way of describing what he calls the “ embodying” of 
“ a revelation from God” —his heaping together in one all the ele- 
ments of power that prophets and apostles confessedly had, in their 
weight of character, the influence of their example, their lives, 
their deaths, as well as in what they delivered expressly as messages 
from God—classing them all under one category, and forming 
them into “a series of means by which the world should be gra- 
dually awakened to a sense of heavenly and eternal realities” — 
from this whole passage, we can gather scarcely any other con- 
clusion than this, that Mr. Morell admits indeed a subjective 
operation of God upon man’s intuitional consciousness, but not 
an objective discovery of God’s will to the understanding ; that 
he believes in the Divine origin of the Gospel as a system of 
influences set on foot for “impressing upon the world certain 


* Acts ii. 41, 47. 
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great conceptions,” and gradually awakening mankind to “ gaze 
upon eternal verities,” but not as an articulate and formal com- 
munication from God of what He would have men to believe, 
and what He would have them to do. 

We would be sorry to do injustice to Mr. Morell: we think 
we have laid before our readers enough out of his own chapter 
on Revelation to warrant the conviction to which we have very 
reluctantly come ; and we could produce farther proof out of the 
inferences with which the chapter closes. ‘These inferences, we 
think, might have been more clearly expressed : but such as they 
are, they are startling enough. The first is, that the “ — 
ment of our religious. know ledge follows the same law (so far a 
ourely mental processes are concerned) as do the other branches of 
oe research.” (P. 142.) That law is that of the “two spheres 
of mental activity always involved in the search after the truth,” 

namely, the “ direct and intuitional process” by which we “ ac- 
quire clear conceptions,” and “ the logical processes of induction 
and deduction” by which “the natural understanding moulds 
the data thus furnished,” the former goes before, and makes 
way for the latter. Thus, in the view of Mr. Morell, these two 
forces move on in parallel lines to assail the fortress of truth ; 
the intuitional keeping somewhat ahead or in advance of the 
logical, and handing over to the custody and orderly adjustment 
of that ally the trophies it successively wins. And accordingly, 
his second and third inferences correspond with this theory, 
making all revelation consist in intuitional enlightenment exclu- 
sively, and limiting his idea of the Christian revelation to cer- 
tain arrangements and agencies causing “ an outburst of heavenly 
light ;"—arrangements in the outer world and agencies within, 
“ distinct,” indeed, “from the general scheme of Providence as 
regards human development,” but falling under the same law; 
subjectively influencing the intuitional consciousness, and not 
objectively addressing and informing the logical understanding. 
For our part, we are inclined to think that at least when it is 
Divine testimony that is to be approached, the two forces must 
somewhat change their relative position, the logical taking the 
lead, and handing over the materials it receives to the intui- 
tional ; ; which, again, we frankly admit, must ultimately, under 
Divine teaching, have the ascendency. We confess, however, 
that on Mr. Morell’s principle we can see no essential distinction 
between the way in which a student prosecutes for himself the 
study of geometry and the way in which a sinner learns from 
God, out of the Bible, how he is to be saved. Divine revelation, 
with Mr. Morell, is really nothing more than a quickening of 
“human development.” 
At all events Mr. Morell cannot charge us with an attempt to 
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raise a blind theological prejudice against him by a vague cry of 
heresy or infidelity : we have no sympathy with any who would 
thus treat either himself or his book : we, for our part, have care- 
fully discussed with him the philosophy of his subject, and we 
desire still to meet him upon that ground. We must be allowed, 
however, to make one remark on what seems to us a very signi- 
ficant alteration in the tactics of the Rationalistic controversy ; 
an alteration, to which the defenders of revelation, in the objec- 
tive sense of that term, would do well to give heed. 

Formerly reason, that is, the understanding or logical con- 
sciousiiess in man, was erected into the judge, not only of the 
credentials, but of the contents also, of what professed to be a 
communication from God ; and nothing was to be believed that 
transcended the range of our faculties of ordinary comprehen- 
sion and deduction. Hence it was deemed necessary, while ad- 
mitting more or less unequivocally the Divine authority of 
Scripture, to reject all such mysterious doctrines connected with 
the Divine nature and human redemption, as the Trinity, the 
Incarnation, the Atonement, Justification by grace, and Re- 
generation by the Spirit, and to pare down the teaching of the 
Bible to what human reason could understand and prove. To 
effect this, the Rationalistic Divinity of the old school, whether 
of Socinian parentage, or bred in the rottenness of a dead ortho- 
doxy, had recourse to manifold arts of forced criticism—to a wild 
and wanton lawlessness of interpretation,—explaining away the 
plainest statements—cutting and carving on the holy books— 
until a decent form of natural theism and worldly ethics, without 
miracle or mystery, or any tax on the higher energies of faith 
and love, stood forth as the sum of all that God meant to teach 
to man. Now, the plan seems to be reversed; and out of 
Charybdis we are fallen into Scylla. The appeal is no longer to 
the logical faculty or understanding ; that judge or critic is set 
aside ; and the intuitional consciousness alone is everything. 
This new umpire, however, soars as far above and beyond the 
plain exposition of Scripture, as the former fell short of it; re- 
fuses to be shackled by any doctrines or propositions whatever ; 
and avoids the necessity of deciding on any particular mysteries, 
by taking refuge in a general atmosphere of undefined mysteri- 
ousness, somewhere in the region of the Absolute. In an age 
of reviving earnestness, when a certain spiritual life of some kind 
or other is entering into all sorts of dry bones, the cold and 
meagre negative creed of Priestley and Belsham has ceased to be 
congenial ; there is a craving for something more ideal; and no 
longer insisting on the vast objects of faith being adjusted to the 
line and plummet of man’s minute experience, ready to tempt 
the heights, and sound the depths of the immeasurable sphere of 
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wonder that compasses them on every side, certain minds of 
large and lofty grasp may be apt to take refuge in a vague and 
dreamy intellectual mysticism, as far removed, though in a dif- 
ferent line, from a simple reverence for the authority and recep- 
tion of the truth of God’s Holy Word, as the most barren 
rationalism ever was. Thus, it is not the fashion now to dogma- 
tize on the subject of our Lord’s mere humanity, and other 
similar articles of the older Socinianism. The plan is to evade 
the necessity of arriving at any distinct notion at all, in regard 
to the person of the Mediator, His work of atonement, and the 
agency of the Spirit. On all such points, and indeed on the 
whole question of revelation and inspiration, logical propositions 
are above all things to be avoided; and under the general idea 
of religion being wholly a matter of intuition, men are to cease 
from inquiring very particularly what God has said who the 
Saviour is, or how they themselves are to be interested in his 
salvation, and are to be carried up in a sort of cloudy sympathy 
and communion of undefined intuitional rapture, into we know 
not what heaven of piety and peace. It is good to be aware of 
this new phase, if not of Rationalism, for Mr. Morell will not 
allow us to apply to it that term, yet at least of that system or 
principle which resolves religion—even revealed religion—ulti- 
mately into an act or exercise of man’s own reason,—whether 
the logical or the intuitional, seems to us of little consequence. 

And this, perhaps, is the place to deal with a somewhat in- 
genious attempt of Mr. Morell to retort upon the advocates of a 
strictly scriptural divinity, the charge and the name of Ration- 
alism, while for himself he rather angrily disowns the imputa- 
tion. He is fond, apparently, of this stroke. He has it first in 
his preface ; he repeats it often incidentally in the course of his 
chapters on Revelation, Inspiration, and Theology ; and finally, 
in his 10th chapter, on Certitude, he proceeds formally and ela- 
borately to the proof. (Pp. 329, 338.) We the rather advert to 
that passage now, because our limits will evidently prevent us 
from overtaking, in the present Article, the full discussion of 
this and the other closing chapters of his book. 

Setting aside first the evidence of facts, whether proved 
by the senses or by historical testimony, secondly, the intellect, 
and thirdly, tradition, whether of parental authority, catholic 
consent, or a primeval revelation, as insufficient, our author 
proceeds under his fourth division “ to consider the theory of 
religious certitude which is placed upon the letter of the Bible.” 
(P. 329.) By this he evidently means the theory which re- 
ceives the Bible as the rule of faith, and endeavours to interpret 
and apply it accordingly. Of course, the question here will 
turn very much upon the view we take of the Bible, whether it 
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is, or at least contains, a revelation and objective presentation of 
the mind and will of God to us, or is a mere subjective represen- 
tation, or, in the language of Mr. Morell, “ a manifestation of 
the mind and will of God as made known to the consciousness 
of the writers.” (P. 329.) But passing from this, what line 
of argument do we find Mr. Morell employing? Let us see. 
The book, he says, must be “ properly understood in order that 
it become fo us either a source of truth or a basis of certainty.” 
And what, he asks, is “ necessary to its due comprehension?” His 
reply certainly begins at the beginning. “ Place it before a 
mere animal, and it conveys nothing whatever to his understand- 
ing;” a “ human understanding, therefore, is necessary.” But 
then, he goes on to inquire, “ how much understanding is ne- 
cessary to give us a right to view the Bible as a fixed basis of 
certitude?” First, “ a thoroughly ignorant man, teeming with 
prejudice,” cannot “derive any great degree of theological cer- 
tainty from his perusal of the Scriptures.” Next, even “ an 
honest and intelligent truth-seeker,” with “heart and mind alike 
cultivated,” finds it difficult “ to construct a complete system of 
religious knowledge out of the data presented to him” in the 
Bible, and must at the best be haunted by a feeling of uncer- 
tainty, when he thinks of the different conclusions others have 
come to, and of his own liability to perverting influences. ‘Thus 
we are driven “ to professed critics and theologians” “ proceeding 
upon purely scientific principles of interpretation.” But what a 
work they have to do! They have “ to settle the text and canon 
of Scripture with perfect accuracy.” They have “ to determine 
in what sense the Scriptures are inspired,” and “ what are the 
true principles of biblical interpretation.” And finally, they 
have to bring “ the truth conveyed” into “ a systematic whole.” 
Thus, according to our author, “ the method and principles, both 
of criticism and interpretation, being necessarily thrown upon 
the human reason, that reason becomes unavoidably the ultimate 
test for distinguishing the true from the false.” —Pp. 332, 333. 
Will Mr. Morell have the goodness to say, whether he infers 
this from the prodigious difficulty reason finds, according to him, 
in coming to understand the record, or from the fact of reason 
being exercised at all in understanding it? Or does he mean, 
by an ingenious catachresis, to mix these two things together, 
and take advantage of the vague impression of despair his de- 
scription is calculated to make? ‘To us, it appears that the 
greater or less difficulty reason may find in this task is nothing 
at all to the purpose. Let the Bible be ever so hard to be un- 
derstood ; let it be a very riddle, if you please; how does our 
being obliged to use and strain our reasoning faculty to the 
utmost, in order to get at its meaning, make our reason the test 
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of truth, any more than if it had all the simplicity Mr. Morell 
so anxiously denies to it? This is not a question of degree at 
all: to view it fairly, it should be put in its most naked form. 
We presume, if Mr. Morell has anything to say to us, we must 
use our reason in endeavouring to understand his meaning; 
and we shall not say how much labour this may cost us, and 
how much remaining uncertainty as to whether we have exactly 
caught it or no, may, after all, reward our toil. But we may 
do this, either quite prepared to believe what he says, after we 
have got at his meaning, simply because it is he that says it ; 
or, on the other hand, determined to believe nothing he tells us 
that we cannot make to square with the results of our own 
limited range and power of observation. Will Mr. Morell main- 
tain that these two exercises of our reason upon his communica- 
tion to us are identical? Above all, will he say they are iden- 
tical when the question is about a communication from our 
Maker ? 

Mr. Morell, as if half-conscious of sophistry, adroitly shifts his 
ground. Reason, having “ the method of interpretation thrown 
upon it,” becomes, on that account, “ unavoidably the ultimate 
test for distinguishing the true from the false. For what is it 
that guides us in the determination of the method we employ, 
but the nature of the results ?” 


“ Apply a method of interpretation to the Scriptures, which evolves 
conclusions contradictory to our reason, or repulsive to our moral 
nature, and we at once reject it. Apply another method, which draws 
forth results perfectly consonant with our highest ideas of truth or 
duty, and we accept that method as the right one. * * * We 
find, therefore, as a matter of logical necessity, that the theory of reli- 
gious certitude which throws the whole decision upon the interpreta- 
tion of the letter of Scripture, insensibly merges into the very founda- 
tion-principle of Rationalism.”—(P. 333.) 

Yes, certainly it does, according to this view of it. But 
where, unless among a certain class of Socinians, did Mr. Morell 
ever find the canon, that the method we employ in interpreting 
the Scriptures is to be determined by the nature of the results ? 
Does he not know, that the imputation of it to any other than 
Socinians is not only unwarranted in point of fact, but offensive ? 
At all events, it is not the theory of religious certitude with 
which, by the hypothesis, Mr. Morell is bound to deal. We 
must insist on distinguishing things that differ, A mass of 
papers, written or dictated by a friend, or a father, come into 
our hand. They are of a very miscellaneous character, with a 
great variety of dates, ranging over many years of time, and 
almost every clime and country of the globe. They consist of 
all manner of compositions, in prose and poetry,—historical 
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pieces,—letters on all sorts of subjects, and to all sorts of people, 
—antiquarian researches,—tales of fiction,—with verses in abun- 
dance, lyric, dramatic, didactic, and devotional. We receive 
the precious legacy, and we apply our reason to estimate and 
arrange so welcome an “ embarras des richesses.” But here 
there are two distinct questions; the first, what can we legiti- 
mately gather, out of the materials before us, as to the real mind 
and will of the author on any given point? and the second, 
what weight is due to his opinion or authority? Assuming this 
last to be settled,—and it is the fair assumption,—what remains 
as to the first? There may be very considerable difficulty in 
dealing with it, and much room for the exercise, and we add 
emphatically, for the trial and probation, of our candour, pa- 
tience, and good faith. There is not a little confusion, let us 
say, in the mass of materials to be disposed of; it needs to be 
examined, assorted, and classified. There may be room for in- 
quiry, in particular instances, as to how far, and in what man- 
ner, the author means to express his own views in the narrative 
and stories, or in the poetical productions, or even in his abrupt, 
off-hand, and occasionally rhetorical treatment of exciting topics, 
or troublesome and vexatious scruples, or mere impertinencies, 
raised in the course of a manifold and multifarious correspondence. 
There may be need of a certain large-minded and large-hearted 
sagacity, far removed from the frivolous and pragmatical conceit 
of mere word-catching, and able to enter into the genuine natu- 
ralness, if we may so speak, with which the writer throws him- 
self always into the scene and the circumstances, and even, 
when he employs an amanuensis, into the habits of thought, 
and the very manner of expression of his scribe. The papers of 
any really great man might furnish an example of what we 
mean. We will even admit, in our supposed case, that the in- 
quiry may sometimes be forced upon us, whether such and such 
fragments really are the productions of our friend and father, 
or stray leaves from some other portfolio that, from similarity of 
style and subject, or other accidental cause, have come to be 
mixed up in the bundle. 

Now, we cannot say that, in threading our way through the 
investigation of all the points thus raised, we never may have 
occasion to apply to it any convictions founded on our previous 
knowledge of the friend or father whose remains we are investi- 
gating. There may be an instinct of honourable or pious feel- 
ing that may stand us in good stead, and compel us to exclaim 
at times,—this can never have been his real opinion: either the 
passage seeming to convey it is not his, in the sense of its being 
an expression of his awn mind; or there must be some mistake 
in our understanding of it. Within certain obvious limits, this, 
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from the outset, is fair and reasonable; and the more, from 
study of these very remains, we come to comprehend fully the 
character of him who wrote or dictated them,—and his charac- 
teristic way of writing and dictating,—the more unhesitatingly 
may we apply such a test. 

We submit, however, to Mr. Morell, that all this does not 
touch the first question, previously settled, as to the amount of 
deference due to the author’s mind and will, when honestly as- 
certained, out of these memorials and memorabilia he has left 
behind him. It does not imply that we are to reduce all his 
disclosures and discoveries, or even all his reasonings, to the 
standard of our own judgment. It is entirely consistent with 
our receiving what he unfolds to us of his mind, when to the best 
of our judgment, by an examination of his papers, we have 
ascertained it, with all the deference due to his personal autho- 
rity; and nothing, surely, but the utmost confusion of ideas 
could lead any one to maintain that, because we must thus use 
our reason while interpreting the papers, therefore these papers, 
thus interpreted, furnish no source of knowledge or ground of 
certainty distinct from our reason itself. 

We are somewhat tempted to follow Mr. Morell a little farther 
in his discussion of this subject, not because we think he has 
made much of it, for we consider it perhaps the weakest portion 
of his book, but because the subject itself is all-important. It 
is nothing else than the question of the rule of faith. 

Mr. Morell reverences sincerely the Bible; and we doubt not 
he has honestly persuaded himself that it is an act of reverence 
to rescue it from the handling of a hard scholastic logic, and 
raise it into a region of calmer and purer sentiment. We can 
imagine the annoyance, and sympathize with it too, with which 
he sensitively recoils from a synod of adust, crabbed, hairsplitting 
system-mongers, or—as Carlyle would say—Dryasdusts, tearing 
the Scriptures in pieces with their remorseless, critical, dissect- 
ing knife, and ready to tear one another also in their controver- 
sial zeal for every point and particle alike,—all the while allow- 
ing the wide scope and benignant spirit of the book to escape 
their purblind vision. Itis evidently some ghost of an old logical 
and theological conclave of this sort that is forever haunting our 
amiable author, and frightening him from his propriety ; and the 
only remedy he can think of is to snatch the bible altogether out 
of the hands of the logical reason, and commit it to the more 
congenial custody of feeling and intuition. “ Asa moral agency, 
indeed, nothing can be more definite, nothing more simple, than 
the Bible.” (P. 334.) “ We never do obtain a fixed and confiding 
certitude in regard to any religious truth, until it has entered the 
heart as a spiritual principle.” (P.336.) Such are the sort of for- 
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mul in which he embodies his sense of the wholesome influence 
the Bible is fitted to exert ; and we gladly admit to him that it is 
chiefly on account of its “ moral agency,” and its instrumentality 
in causing “religious truth to enter the heart as a spiritual 
principle,” that the Bible is practically valuable. ‘The mere ex- 
ercise of the understanding on the letter of the Bible, apart from 
the opening of the conscience to its “ moral agency,” as well as 
of the heart to the “ entrance of religious truth as a spiritual prin- 
ciple,” we hold to be more barren and unprofitable than Mr. 
Morell himself can represent it ; and, we will add, but little able to 
give that “fixed and confiding certitude” which we understand 
to be meant by faith. But does it therefore follow that the first 
of these processes can be altogether dispensed with, or that the 
others can be legitimately and safely carried on without it? May 
they not conspire in the production of one blessed result? And 
while it is doubtless true that the letter killeth, and the Spirit 
alone giveth life,—yet may not the saying of our Lord be found 
to furnish an important key to this whole mystery, “the words 
that I speak unto you, they are apart and wd are life?” 

The real fact is, th and the 
Spirit—Mr. Morell would put asunder. “ My Spirit that is upon 
thee, and my words that I have put in thy mouth, shall not 
depart out of thy mouth,” (Isaiah lix. 10, 21,)—so runs the 
“covenant of God with the redeemed.” No evangelical theo- 
logy that we ever heard of makes the mere letter of the Bible, 
interpreted by the logical reason, the entire basis of certitude in 
religion, in the highest sense of that term. We usually main- 
tain that the Bible, as an objective revelation, makes its appeal, 
first, no doubt, to the logical reason or understanding, but then 
also to the moral feeling or conscience, and to the higher spiritual 
capacity or intuitional “faculty of the soul; and we strenuously 
assert that the Spirit brings not the understanding alone into 
contact with the letter alone, but the whole man, rational, moral, 
and spiritual or intuitional, into contact with the whole truth, 
in the letter, and in the substance and spirit of it, when faith, 
certain and satisfying faith, is to be produced in any heart. But 
the essential distinction between our view and that of Mr. Morell, 
as well as of the Rationalists, commonly so called, is to be found 
here; we submit reason, both the lower and higher reason, the 
logical and the intuitional, altogether to the teaching of the Bible, 
as an authoritative, objective communication to us from God ; 
they, on the other hand, denying that character to the Bible, 
whatever subjective influence they may allow it as containing 
the utterances and experiences of Divinely-gifted men, make it 
subservient, by suggestion or otherwise, to reason,—the Ration- 
alists to the logical understanding,—Mr. Morell to the intuitional 
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consciousness. We seek to interpret, by the use of our logical 
understanding, the Scriptures which we search; and, thinking 
that in them we have eternal life, we strive to enter into the high 
and spiritual intuition of Divine things which they are fitted to 
impart ; depending throughout on the subjective work of the 
Spirit in us, but yet treating the Scriptures as an objective com- 
munication from God to us, addressed to our entire, intelligent, 
moral, and spiritual nature, and demanding, therefore, the sub- 
mission of that whole nature to their authority and teaching. 
And in this view, we have no hesitation in placing the ultimate 
ground and reason of certitude, out of ourselves, in the testimony 
of God ;—in the very same sense in which, with regard to a com- 
munication addressed to us by a fellow-man, we place the ground 
of our certitude in his testimony, and not either in the logical 
faculty that enables us to understand what he says, or in the in- 
tuitional consciousness which perhaps must be called into play be- 
fore we can thoroughly grasp the ideas to which his communica- 
tion relates. Mr. Morell, on the other hand, and the Rational- 
ists, agree in referring this religious certitude to the subjective 
mind of the inquirer,—they to the logical—he to the intuitional 
consciousness; and he must permit us to observe, that this fea- 
ture of agreement renders it by no means strange that he should 
be classed along with them as appealing to reason in preference 
to Scripture, for the test of truth and rule of faith ; ; Nay, more, 
that if his substitution of the intuitional for the logical reason 
elevates and etherealizes the transcendental product he thereby 
evolves, it makes it, in the same proportion, more vague, inde- 
finite, and visionary ; so that this more spiritual method of phi- 
losophizing admits of even a more complete departure from all 
that is explicit in the teaching of the Bible than that more vul- 
gar Rationalism with which he indignantly refuses to be asso- 
ciated. 

But we are forced to pause from want of space, promising the 
continuation and close of these remarks in our next Number. 
We had intended, after a few brief notices of the chapter on In- 
spiration, to enter on the discussion of the three subjects of 
“ Christian Theology,” “ Popular Theology,” and “ Fellow- 
ship,” forming the “substance of what we may call the second 
part of this book ; in which, having ascertained the source of 
religious know ledge and faith, Mr. Morell proceeds to unfold the 
results. His views are startling, from their close parallelism, as 
it seems to us, though in a different level, with the views of 
Newman in his doctrine of development. It is a great theme, 
however, and we cannot even break ground at present. 
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Art. II.—1. Olor Iscanus—the Swan of Usk. Silex Scintillans 
—Sacred Poems. By Henry VauGuan, M.D. Reprinted, 
London, 1847. 

2. IX. Poems. By V. London, 1841. 

3. Madmoments, or First Verseattempts by a Bornnatural. By 
Henry Exxison. London, 1839. 

4. EK. V. K. to his Friend in Town. Privately printed. 


“ Wuat do you think of Dr. Channing, Mr. Coleridge?” said 
a brisk young gentleman to the mighty discourser, as he sat next 
him at a small tea-party. “ Before entering upon that question, 
Sir,” said Coleridge, opening upon his inquirer those “ noticeable 
gray eyes,” with a vague and placid stare, and settling him- 
self in his seat for the night, “I must put you in possession of 
my views, in evtenso, on the origin, progress, present condition, 
and essence of the Unitarian controversy, and especially the 
conclusions I have come to on the great question of what may 
be termed the philosophy of religious difference.” In like man- 
ner, before telling our readers what we think of “ Henry 
Vaughan, the Silurist,” or of “V.,” or of “ Henry Ellison, the 
Bornnatural,” or of “KE. V. K.,” it would have been very plea- 
sant (to ourselves) to have given, in extenso, our views de Re 
Poeticd, its nature, its laws and office, its means and ends; and to 
have made known how much and how little we agreed and dif- 
fered on these points from and with such worthies as Aristotle 
and Plato, Horace and Richard Baxter, Petronius Arbiter and 
Blaise Pascal, Ulric von Hiitten and Boileau, Hurdis and Hurd, 
Dr. Arnoid and Montaigne, Harris of Salisbury and his famous 
uncle, Burke and “ John Buncle,” Montesquieu and Sir Philip 
Sidney, Dr. Johnson and the two Wartons, George Gascoyne 
and Spenser’s friend Gabriel Harvey, Puttenham and Webbe, 
George Herbert and George Sand, Petrarch and Pinciano, Vida 
and Julius Cesar Scaliger, Pontanus and Savage Landor, Leigh 
Hunt and Quinctilian, or Tacitus (whichever of the two wrote 
the Dialogue De Oratoribus, in which there is so much of the 
best of philosophy, criticism, and expression,) Lords Bacon and 
Buchan and Dr. Blair, Dugald Stewart and John Dryden, 
Charles Lamb and Professor Wilson,* Vinet of Lausanne and 





* We wish Professor Wilson would be prevailed on to give to the world, what 
he has for years given to his class, his Theory of Imagination, as (if we remember 
rightly) Intellect working under a law of impersonal emotion. We were persuaded, 
when we heard these Lectures long ago, and have had no reason to alter our 
opinion by what we have read or thought since, that in them he came nearer to 
the quick of this beautiful but baffling subject than any one else, ancient or modern. 
What a delightful book he might make by prefixing these Lectures, and those on 
Paradise Lost, to his papers on Homer, Spenser and Thomson, with which all the 
world, from Hallam downwards, was astonished and charmed. 
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John Foster, Lord Jeffrey and the two brothers Hare, Drs. Fuller 
and South, John Milton and Dr. Drake, Dante and “ Edie Ochil- 
tree,” Wordsworth and John Bunyan, Plutarch and Winkelman, 
the Coleridges, Samuel, Sara, and Hartley, and Sir Egerton 
Bridges, Victor Cousin and “the Doctor,” George Moir and 
Madame de Staél, Dr. Fracastorius and Professor Keble, Mar- 
tinus Scriblerus and Sir Thomas Browne, Mr. Macaulay and the 
Bishop of Cloyne, Collins and Gray and Sir James Mackintosh, 
Hazlitt and John Ruskin, Shakspeare and Jackson of Exeter, 
and the six Taylors, Jeremy, William, Isaac, Jane, John Ed- 
ward, and Henry. We would have had great pleasure in quoting 
what these famous men and women have written on the essence 
and the art of poetry—and to have shown how strangely they 
differ, and how as strangely at times they agree. But as it is not 
related when our brisk young gentleman got his answer regarding 
Dr. Channing, so it likewise remains untold what our readers have 
lost and gained in our net fulfilling our somewhat extensive desire. 

It is with poetry as with flowers or fruits, and the delicious 
juices of meats and fishes, we would all rather have them, and 
smell them, and taste them, than hear about them. It is a good 
thing to know all about a lily, its scientific ins and outs, its botany, 
its esthetics, even its anatomy and “ organic radicals,” but it is a 
better thing to look at itself, and “consider” it how it grows— 


“White, radiant, spotless, exquisitely pure.” 


It is one thing to know what your peach is, that it is the fruit of a 
rosal exogen, and is of the nature of a true drupe, that its carpel 
is solitary, and its style proceeds from the apex, that its ovules are 
anatropal, and that its putamen separates sponte sud from the sacro- 
carp; to know also how many kinds of peaches and nectarines 
there are in the world, and how happy the Canadian pigs must be 
of an evening munching the odoriferous drupes under the trees, 
and what an aroma this must give to the resultant pork,*—it is 
another and a better thing to pluck the peach, and sink your teeth 
into its fragrant flesh. We remember only one exception to this 
rule. Who has ever yet tasted the roast pig of reality equal to 
the roast pig of Charles Lamb? Who can forget “that young and 
tender suckling, under a moon old, guiltless as yet of the stye, with 
no original speck of the amor immunditie—the hereditary failing 
of the first parent, yet manifest, and which, when prepared aright, 
is, of all the delicacies in the mundus edibilis, the most delicate 
—obsoniorum facile princeps—whose fat is not fat, but an inde- 
finable sweetness growing up toward it—the tender blossoming 
of fat—fat cropped in the bud—taken in the shoot—in the first 


* We are given to understand that peach-fed pork is a poor pork after all, and 
goes soon into decomposition. We are not sorry to know this. 
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innocence, the cream and quintessence of the child-pig’s yet 
pure food—the lean not lean, but a kind of animal manna— 
ceelestis—cibus ille angelorum—or rather, shall we say, fat and 
lean (if it must be so) so blended and running into each other, 
that both together make but one ambrosial result.” But here, 
as elsewhere, the exception proves the rule, and even the perusal 
of “ Original” Walker’s delicious schemes of dinners at Love- 
grove’s, with flounders water-zoutched, and iced claret, would 
stand little chance against an invitation to a party of six to Black- 
wall, with “Tom Young of the Treasury” as Prime Minister. 
Poetry is the expression of the beautiful—by words—the beau- 
tiful of the outer and of the inner world ; whatever is delectable to 
the eye or the ear, the every sense of the body and of the soul—it 
presides over veras dulcedines rerum. It implies at once a vision 
and a faculty, a gift and an art. There must be the vivid con- 
ception of the beautiful, and its fit manifestation in numerous 
language. <A thought may be poetical, and yet not poetry; it 
may be a solution containing the poetical element, but waiting 
and wanting the precipitating of it, the crystallization of it. It 
is the very blossom and fragrancy and bloom of all human 
thoughts, passions, emotions, language; having for its imme- 
diate object—its very essence—pleasure and delectation rather 
than truth ; but springing from truth, as the flower from its fixed 
and unseen root; to use the words of Puttenham in reference 
to Sir Walter Raleigh, poetry is a lofty, insolent (uncommon) 
and passionate thing. It is not philosophy, it is not science, 
itis not morality, it is not religion, any more than red is or ever 
can be blue or yellow, or than one thing ever can be another ; 
but it feeds on, it glorifies and it exalts, it impassionates them 
all. A poet will be all the better of all the wisdom, and all the 
goodness, and all the science, and all the talent he can gather 
into himself, but gud poet he is a minister and an interpreter of 
to kadov, and of nothing else. Philosophy and poetry are not 
opposites, but neither are they convertibles. They are twin sis- 
ters ;—in the words of Augustine: “ PHILOCALIA et PHILOso- 
PHIA prope similiter cognominate sunt, et quasi gentiles inter se 
vidert volunt et sunt. Quid est enim Philosophia? amor sapientie. 
Quid Philocalia? amor pulchritudinis. Germane igitur iste sunt 
prorsus, et eodem parente procreate.” Fracastorius beautifully 


illustrates this in his “ Naugerius, sive De Poetica Dialogus.” He 
has been dividing writers, or compesers as he calls them, into 
historians, or those who record appearances ; philosophers, who 
seek out causes; and poets, who perceive and express veras pulchri- 
tudines rerum, quicquid maximum et magnificum, quicquid pulcher- 
rimum, quicquid dulcissimum ; and as an example, he says, if the 
historian describe the ongoings of this visible universe, 1 am 
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taught ; if the philosopher announce the doctrine of a spiritual 
essence pervading and regulating all things, I admire; but if 
the poet take up the same theme, and sing— 


** Principio calum ac terras camposque liquentes 
Lucentemque globum lune, titaniaque astra 
Spiritus intus alit; totamque infusa per artus 
Mens agitat molem et magno se corpore miscet.” 


“ Si inquam, eandem rem, hoc pacto referat mihi, non admirabor 
solum, sed adamabo: et divinum nescio quid, in animum mihi im- 
missum existimabo.” 

In the quotation which he gives, we at once detect the proper 
handiwork of the poet ; fancy gives us liquentes campos, titania 
astra, lucentem globum lune, and phantasy or imagination, in vir- 
tue of its royal and pancratic power, gives us intus alit—infusa 
per artus—and that magnificent idea, magno se corpore miscet— 
this is the divinum nescio quid—the proper work of the imagina- 
tion—the master and specific faculty of the poet—that which 
makes him what he is, as the wings make a bird, and which, to 
borrow the singularly beautiful words of the Book of Wisdom, 
“is more moving than motion, one ouly, and yet manifold, subtle, 
lively, clear, plain, quick, which cannot be letted, passing and 
going through all things by reason of her pureness; being one, 
she can do all things; and remaining in herself, she maketh all 
things new.” The following is Fracastorius’ definition of a man 
who not only writes verses, but is by nature a poet: “ Est autem 
tlle natura poeta, qui aptus est veris rerum pulchritudinibus capi 
monerique; et qui per illas loqui et scribere potest ;” and he gives 
the lines of Virgil,— 

Aut sicuti nigrum 
Ilicibus crebris sacra nemus accubat umbra, 


as an instance of the poetical transformation. All that was 
merely actual or informative might have been given in the words 
sicuti nemus, but phantasy sets to work, and videte, per quas 
pulchritudines, nemus depinait ; addens ACCUBAT, ET NIGRUM 
erebris ilictbus et SACRA UMBRA! guam ob rem, recte Pontanus 
dicebat, finem esse poet, apposite dicere ad admirationem, simpli- 
citer, et per universalem bene dicendi ideam. ‘This is what we call 
the beau ideal, or kat’ e€oxnv the ideal—what Bacon so nobly 
describes as “a more ample greatness, a more exact goodness, 
and a more absolute variety than can be found in the nature of 
things, the world being in proportion inferior to the soul, and 
the exhibition of which doth raise and erect the mind by sub- 
mitting the shews of things to the desires of the mind.” It is 
“the wondrous and goodly paterne” of which Spenser sings in 
his “ Hymne in honour of Beautie :”— 
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“ What time this world’s great Workmaister did cast 
To make al things such as we now behold, 
It seems that he before his eyes had plast 
A goodly Paterne, to whose perfect mould 
He fashioned them, as comely as he could, 
That now so faire and seemly they appeare, 
As nought may be amended any wheare. 

‘That wondrous Paterne wheresoere it bee, 
Whether in earth layd up in secret store, 
Or else in heaven, that no man may it see 
With sinfull eyes, for feare it to deflore, 

Is perfect Beautie, which all men adore-— 
That is the thing that giveth pleasant grace 
To all things fair. 

* For through infusion of celestial powre 
The duller earth it quickneth with delight, 

And life-full spirits privily doth powre 
Through all the parts, that to the looker’s sight 
They seeme to please.” 

It is that “ loveliness” which Mr. Ruskin calls “ the signature 
of God on his works”—the dazzling printings of his fingers, 
and to the unfolding of which he has devoted, with so much of 
the highest philosophy and eloquence, a great part of the second 
volume of “ Modern Painters,” the perusal of which we would 
earnestly recommend to our readers. 

But we are as bad as Mr. Coleridge, and are defrauding our 
readers of their fruits and flowers, their peaches and lilies. 

Henry Vaughan, “ Silurist,” as he was called, from his being 
born in South Wales, the country of the 
Silures, was sprung from one of the most 
ancient and noble families of the Princi- 

ality. Two of-his ancestors, Sir Roger 
Tocinn and Sir David Gam, fell at Agin- 
court. It is said that Shakspeare visited 
Scethrog, the family-castle in Brecknock- 
shire ; and Malone guesses that it was when 
there that he fell in with the word “ Puck.” 
Near Scethrog, there is Cwm-Pooky, or 
Pweca, the Goblin’s valley, which belonged 
to the Vaughans; and Crofton Croker gives, 
in his Fairy Legends, a fac-simile of a 

ortrait, drawn by a Welsh peasant, of a 
Panes which he himself had seen sitting 
Sic sedebat,” on a mile-stone,* by the road-side, in the 








* We confess to being considerably affeeted when we look at this odd little fellow, 
as he sits there with his innecent upturned toes, and a certain forlorn dignity and 
meek sadness, as of “ one who once had wings.” What is he? and whence? Is 
he a surface or a substance ? is he smovth and warm? is he glossy, like a black- 
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early morning, a very unlikely personage, one would think, 
to say,— 
“T go, I go; look howI go; 
Swifter than arrow from the Tartar’s bow.” 


We can more easily imagine him as one of those Sprites— 


* ‘That do run 
By the triple Hecat’s team, 
From the presence of the Sun, 
Following darkness like a dream.” 

Henry, our poet, was born in 1621; and had a twin-brother, 
Thomas. Newton, his birthplace, is now a farm-house on the 
banks of the Usk, the scenery of which is of great beauty. The 
twins entered Jesus College, Oxford, in 1638. This was early 
in the Great Rebellion, and Charles then kept his Court at 
Oxford. The young Vaughans were hot Royalists ; Thomas bore 
arms, and Henry was imprisoned. Thomas, after many perils, 
retired to Oxford, and devoted his life to alchemy, under the 
patronage of Sir Robert Murray, Secretary of State for Scot- 
land, himself addicted to these studies. He published a number 
of works, with such titles as “ Anthroposophia Theomagica, or a 
Discourse of the Nature of Man, arid his State after Death, 
grounded on his Creator’s Proto-chemistry ;” “ Magia Adamica, 
with a full discovery of the true Calwmn terra, or the Magician’s 
Heavenly Chaos and first matter of all things.” 

Henry seems to have been intimate with the famous wits of 
his time: “ Great Ben,” Cartwright, Randolph, Fletcher, &c. 
His first publication was in 1646:—“ Poems, with the Tenth 
Satyre of Juvenal Englished, by Henry Vaughan, Gent.” 
After taking his degree in London as M.D., he settled at his 
birthplace, Newton, where he lived and died the doctor of the 
district. About this time he prepared for the press his little vo- 
lume, “ Olor Iscanus, the Swan of Usk,” which was afterwards 





berry ? or has he on him “ the raven down of darkness,” like an unfledged chick of 
night ? and if we smoothed him, would he smile? Does that large eye wink ? and 
is it a hole through to the other side ? (whatever that may be;) and is that a small 
crescent moon of darkness? or does the eye disclose a bright light from within, where 
his soul sits and enjoys bright day? Is he a point of admiration whose head is 
too heavy, or a quaver or crotchet that has lost his neighbours, and fallen out of the 
scale? Is he an aspiring Tadpole in search of an idea? What have been and will 
be the fortunes of this our small Nigel (Nigellus)? Think of “ Elia” having him 
sent up from the Goblin Valley, packed in wool, and finding him lively! how he and 
“ Mary” would doat upon him, feeding bim upon some celestial, unspeakable pap, 
“sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes, or Cytherea’s breath.” How the brother 
and sister would croon over him with “ murmurs made to bless,” calling him their 
“tender novice” “ in the first bloom of his nigritude,” their belated straggler from 
the “rear of darkness thin,” their little night-shade not deadly, their infantile 
Will-o’-the-wisp caught before his sins, their “ poor Blot,” “their innocent Black- 
ness,” their “dim Speck.” 
VOL. XI, NO. XXI. D 
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ublished by his brother Thomas, without the poet’s consent. 
Ve are fortunate in possessing a very fine copy of this curious 
volume, which is now marked in the Catalogues as “ Rariss.” 
It contains a few original poems; some of them epistles to his 
friends, hit off with great vigour, wit, and humour. Speaking of 
the change of times, and the reign of the Roundheads, he says, 


“ Here’s brotherly Ruffs and Beards, and a strange sight 
Of high monumental Hats, tane at the fight 
Of eighty-eight ; while every Burgesse foots 
The mortal Pavement in eternall boots.” 


There is a line in one of the letters which strikes us as of 
great beauty :-— 
“* Feed on the vocal silence of his eye.” 


And there is a very clever poem Ad Amicum Feneratorem, in 
defiance of his friend’s demand of repayment of a loan. 

There is great beauty and delicacy of expression in these two 
stanzas of an epithalamium : 


** Blessings as rich and fragrant crown your heads, 
As the mild heaven on roses sheds, 
When at their cheeks (like pearls) they weare 
The clouds that court them in a tear. 


‘“‘ Fresh as the houres may all your pleasures be, 
And healthfull as Eternitie! 
Sweet as the flowre’s first breath, and close 
As th’ unseen spreadings of the Rose 
When she unfolds her curtained head, 
And makes his bosome the Sun’s bed!” 


The translations from Ovid, Boece, and Cassimir, are excellent. 
The following lines conclude an invitation to a friend :— 


** Come then! and while the slow isicle hangs 
At the stiffe thatch, and Winter’s frostie pangs 
Benumme the year, blithe as of old let us 
Mid’ noise and war, of peace and mirth discusse. 
This portion thou wert born for. Why should we 
Vex at the time’s ridiculous miserie ? 
An age that thus hath fooled itself, and will, 
Spite of thy teeth and mine, persist so still. 
Let’s sit then at this fire; and, while wee steal 
A revell in the Town, let others seal, 
Purchase, and cheat, and who can let them pay, 
Till those black deeds bring on the darksome day. 
Innocent spenders wee! a better use 
Shall wear out our short lease, and leave the obtuse 
Rout to their husks. They and their bags at best 
Have cares in earnest. Wee care for a jest!” 
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When about thirty years of age, he had a long and serious ill- 
ness, during which his mind underwent an entire and final 
change on the most important of all subjects ; and thenceforward 
he seems to have lived “ soberly, righteously, and godly.” 

In his Preface to the “ Silex Scintillans,” he says, “ the God of 
the spirits of all flesh hath granted me a further use of mine 
than I did look for in the body ; and when I expected and had 
gr for a message of death, then did he answer me with 
ife; I hope to his glory, and my great advantage; that I may 
flourish not with leafe only, but with some fruit also.” And he 
speaks of himself as one of the converts of “ that blessed man, 
Mr. George Herbert.” 

Soon after, he published a little volume, called “ Flores Soli- 
tudinis,” partly prose and partly verse. The prose, as Mr. Lyte 
justly remarks, is simple and nervous, unlike his poetry, which 
is occasionally deformed with the conceit of his time. 

The verses entitled “ St. Paulinus to his wife Theresia,” have 
much of the vigour, and thoughtfulness, and point of Cowper. 
In 1655, he published a second edition, or more correctly a re- 
issue, for it was not reprinted, of his Siler Scintillans, with a 
second part added. He seems not to have given anything after 
this to the public, during the forty years of his life. 

He was twice married, and died in 1695, aged 73, at Newton, 
on the banks of his beloved Usk, where he had spent his useful, 
blameless, and, we doubt not, happy life ; living from day to day 
in the eye of Nature, and from his solitary rides and walks in 
that wild and beautiful country, finding full exercise for that 
fine sense of the beauty and wondrousness of all visible things, 
“the earth and every common sight,” the expression of which he 
has left so exquisitely in his poems.* He seems to have had in 








* In “ The Retreate,” he beautifully expresses this passionate love of Nature— 


“ Happy those early dayes, when I 
Shin’d in my Angell-infancy! 
Before I understood this place 
Appointed for my second race, 
Or taught my soul to fancy ought 
Buta white, Celestiall thought; 
When yet I had not walkt above 
A mile or two from my first love, 
And looking back, at that short space, 
Could see a glimpse of his bright face ; 
When on some gilded Cloud or flowre 
My gazing soul would dwell an houre, 
And in those weaker glories spy 
Some shadows of eternity ; 
Before I taught my tongue to wound 
My Conscience with a sinfule sound, 
Or had the black art to dispence 
A sev’rall sinne to ev’ry sence, 
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large measure and of finest quality, (to use the words of Lord 
Jetirey as applied to Shakspeare, and of which the great dram- 
atist might well have been proud, either as their occasion or their 
author,) “that indestructible love of flowers, and odours, and 
dews, and clear waters, and soft airs and sounds, and bright 
skies, and woodland solitudes, and moonlight, which are the 
material elements of poetry ; and that fine sense of their unde- 
finable relation to mental emotion which is its essence and its 
vivifying power.” 

And though it is too true what Sir Walter says of the country 
surgeon, that he is worse fed and harder wrought than any one 
else in the parish, except it be his horse; still to a man like 
Vaughan, to whom the love of nature and its scrutiny was a 
constant passion, few occupations could have furnished him with 
ampler and rarer manifestations of her magnificence and beauty. 
Many of his finest descriptions give us quite the notion of their 
having been composed when going his rounds on his Welsh pony 
among the glens and hills, and their “ unspeakable solitudes.” 
Such lines as the following to a Star were probably direct from 
nature on some cloudless night :— 

** Whatever ’tis, whose beauty here below 
Attracts thee thus, and makes thee stream and flow, 
And winde and curle, and wink and smite, 
Shifting thy gate and guile.” 


This is surely “ done from the life.” 

He is one of the earliest of our poets who treats external nature 
subjectively rather than objectively, in which he was followed 
by Gray (especially in his letters,) and Collins, and Cowper, and 
in some measure by Warton, until it reached its consummation, 
and perhaps its excess, in Wordsworth. 

We shall now give our readers some specimens from the 
beautiful reprint of the Silex by Mr. Pickering, and which is 
admirably edited by the Rev. H. F. Lyte, himself a true poet, 
of whose excellent life of our author we have made very free 
use. 

*“ Tne Teper. 


“Sure thou didst flourish once! and many Springs, 
Many bright mornings, much dew, many showers 


But felt through all this fleshly dresse 
Bright shootes of everlastingnesse. 

O how I long to travell back, 
And tread again that ancient track! 
That I might once more reach that plaine, 
Where first L left my glorivus traine ;. 
From whence th’ Lnlightned spirit sees 
That shady City of Palme trees,” 
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Past o’er thy head: many light Hearts and Wings, 
Which now are dead, lodg'd in thy living bowers. 


* And still a new succession sings and flies ; 
Fresh groves grow up, and their green branches shoot 
Towards the old and still enduring skies ; 
While the low Violet thriveth at their root. 


*‘But thou beneath the sad and heavy Line 
Of death doth waste all senseless, cold and dark ; 
Where not so much as dreams of light may shine, 
Nor any thought of greenness, leaf or bark. 


“And yet, as if some deep hate and dissent, 
Bred in thy growth betwixt high winds and thee, 
Were still alive, thou dost great storms resent, 
Before they come, and know’st how near they be. 


“‘ Else all at rest thou lyest, and the fierce breath 
Of tempests can no more disturb thy ease ; 
But this thy strange resentment after death 
Means only those who broke in life thy peace.” 


This poem is founded upon the superstition, that a tree which 
had been blown down by the wind gave signs of restlessness and 
anger before the coming of a storm from the quarter from whence 
came its own fall. It seems to us full of the finest phantasy and 
expression. 

“THe Wor. 
“ T saw Eternity the other night 

Like a great Ring of pure and endless light, 
All calm as it was bright ; 

And round beneath it, Time in hours, days, years, 
Driv’n by the spheres 

Like avast shadow mov'd, in which the world 
And all her train were hurl'd.” 


There is a wonderful magnificence about this; and what a 
Bunyan-like reality is given to the vision by “ the other night” ! 


“MAN. 


“‘ Weighing the stedfastness and state 
Of some mean things which here below reside, 
Where birds like watchful Clocks the noiseless date 
And Intercourse of times divide, 
Where Bees at night get home and hive, and flowrs, 
Early as well as late, 
Rise with the Sun, and set in the same bowrs; 


“ T would, said I, my God wonid give 
The staidness of these things to man! for these 

To His divine appointments ever cleave, 
And no new business breaks their peace ; 
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The birds nor sow nor reap, yet sup and dine, 
The flowres without clothes live, 
Yet Solomon was never drest so fine. 


“ Man hath still either toyes or Care ; 
He hath no root, nor to one place is ty’d, 
But ever restless and Irregular 
About this Earth doth run and ride. 
He knows he hath a home, but scarce knows where ; 
He says it is so far, 
That he hath quite forgot how to go there. 


‘“‘ He knocks at all doors, strays and roams ; 
Nay hath not so much wit as some stones have, 
Which in the darkest nights point to their homes 

By some hid sense their Maker gave ; 
Man is the shuttle, to whose winding quest 
And passage through these looms 

God order’d motion, but ordain’d no rest.” 


There is great moral force about this ; its measure and words 
put one in mind of the majestic lines of Shirley, beginning— 


“The glories of our earthly state 
Are shadows, not substantial things.” 


“ CoOCK-CROWING. 


“‘ Father of lights! what Sunnie seed, 
What glance of day hast thou confin’d 
Into this bird? To all the breed 
This busie Ray thou hast assign’d ; 
Their magnetisme works all night, 
And dreams of Paradise and light. 


“ Their eyes watch for the -morning-hue, 
Their little grain expelling night 
So shines and sings, as if it knew 
The path unto the house of light. 
It seems their candle, howe’r done, 
Was tinn’d and lighted at the sunne.” 


This is a conceit, but an exquisite one. 


‘6 PROVIDENCE. 


*‘ Sacred and secret hand ! 
By whose assisting, swift command 
The Angel shewd that holy Well, 
Which freed poor Hagar from her fears, 
And turn’d to smiles the begging tears 
Of yong, distresséd Ishmael.” 














Quotations. 


There is something very beautiful in the opening of this on 
Providence, and the “ yong distresséd Ishmael” is very touching. 


“THe DAWNING. 


“ Ah! what time wilt thou come? when shall that crie, 


The Bridegroome’s Comming! fill the sky? 
Shall it in the Evening run 
When our words and works are done? 
Or will thy all-surprizing light 

Break at midnight, 
When either sleep, or some dark pleasure 
Possesseth mad man without measure ? 
Or shall these early, fragrant hours 

Unlock thy bowres? 
And with their blush of light desery 
Thy locks crown’d with eternitie ? 
Indeed, it is the only time 
That with thy glory doth best chime ; 
All now are stirring, ev’ry field 

Full hymns doth yield; 

The whole Creation shakes off night, 
And for thy shadow looks the light.” 


This last line is full of grandeur and originality. 


probably su 
Ahaz and the men of Judah, when they heard that Rezin, king 
of Syria, had joined Israel against them. 
moved, and the heart of his people, as the trees of the wood are 


“THe LAW AND THE GOSPEL. 


* Lord, when thou did’st on Sinai pitch, 
And shine from Paran, when a firie Law, 
Pronoune’d with thunder and thy threats, did thaw 
Thy People’s hearts, when all thy weeds were rich, 
And Inaccessible for light, 
Terrour, and might ;— 
How did poore flesh, which after thou didst weare, 
Then faint and fear! 
Thy Chosen flock, like leafs in a high wind, 
Whisper’d obedience, and their heads inclin’d.” 


The idea in the last lines, which is one of great beauty, was 
ggested by what Isaiah says of the effect produced on 


oS 


moved by the winds.” 





* Hoty ScrIPTURES. 


““ Welcome, dear book, soul’s Joy and food! The feast 
Of Spirits ; Heav’n extracted lyes in thee. 
Thou art life’s Charter, The Dove’s spotless nest 
Where souls are hatch’d unto Eternitie. 


“ And his heart was 
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“In thee the hidden stone, the Manna lies; 
Thou art the great Elixir rare and Choice ; 
The Key that opens to all Mysteries, 
The Word in Characters, God in the Voice.” 


This is very like Herbert, and not inferior to him. 

In a poem of great tenderness, having the odd mark of “J,” 
and which seems to have been written after the death of some 
dear friends, are these two stanzas, the last of which is singularly 
pathetic :— 


‘¢ They are all gone into the world of light! 
And [I alone sit lingring here! 
Their very memory is fair and bright, 
And my sad thoughts doth clear. 


“* He that hath found some fledg’d bird's nest may know 
At first sight if the bird be flown ; 
But what fair Dell or Grove he sings in now, 
That is to him unknown.” 


“Tne Nieur.” John iii. 2. 
Referring to Nicodemus visiting our Lord. 
** Most blest believer he ! 
Who in that land of darkness and blinde eyes 
Thy long expected healing wings could see, 
When thou didst rise ; 
And, what can never more be done, 
Did at midnight speak with the Sun! 


“O who will tell me where 
He found thee at that dead and silent hour ? 
What hallow’d solitary ground did bear 
So rare a flower ; 
Within whose sacred leaves did lie 
The fulness of the Deity? 


“No mercy-seat of gold, 
No dead and dusty Cherub, nor carved stone, 
But his own living works, did my Lord hold 
And lodge alone ; 
Where trees and herbs did watch and peep 
And wonder, while the Jews did sleep. 


“Dear night! this world’s defeat ; 
The stop to busie fools ; care’s check and curb ; 
The day of Spirits ; my soul’s calm retreat 
Which none disturb! 
Christ’s* progress and his prayer time ; 
The hours to which high Heaven doth chime. 





* Mark i. 35. Luke xxi. 37. 
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“ God’s silent, searching flight : 
When my Lord’s head is filled with dew, and all 
His locks are wet with the clear drops of night ; 
His still, soft call ; 
His knocking time ; the soul’s dumb watch, 
When spirits their Fair Kindred catch. 


“Were all my loud, evil days, 
Calm and unhaunted as is Thy dark Tent, 
Whose peace but by some Angel’s wing or voice 
Is seldom rent ; 
Then I in Heaven all the long year 
Would keep, and never wander here.” 


At the end he has these striking words— 


“© There is in God, some say, 
A deep but dazzling darkness 


” 





This brings to our mind the concluding sentence of “ the 
Graduate’s” fifth chapter in his second volume—“ The infinity 
of God is not mysterious, it is only unfathomable ; not concealed, 
but incomprehensible ; it is a clear infinity, the darkness of the 
pure, unsearchable sea.” Plato, if we rightly remember, says— 
“Truth is the body of God, light is His shadow.” 


* DEATH. 


“ Though since thy first sad entrance 
By just Abel's blood, 
"Tis now six thousand years well nigh, 
And still thy sovereignty holds good ; 
Yet by none art thou understood. 


“ We talk and name thee with much ease, 
As a tryed thing, 
And every one can slight his lease, 
As if it ended in a Spring, 
Which shades and bowers doth rent-free bring. 


“ To thy dark land these heedless go. 
But there was One 
Who search'd it quite through to and fro, 
And then, returning like the Sun, 
Discover’d all that there is done. 


“‘ And since his death we throughly see 
All thy dark way ; 
Thy shades but thin and narrow be, 
Which his first looks will quickly fray : 
Mists make but triumphs for the day.” 
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“THe WATER-FALL. 


“ With what deep murmurs, through time’s silent stealth, 
Doth thy transparent, cool and watry wealth 
Here flowing fall, 
And chide and call, 
As if his liquid, loose Retinue staid 
Lingring, and were of this steep place afraid.” 


“THE SHOWER. 


“Waters above! Eternal springs! 
The dew that silvers the Dove’s wings! 
O welcome, welcome to the sad! 
Give dry dust drink, drink that makes glad. 
Many fair Evenings, many flowers 
Sweetened with rich and gentle showers, 
Have I enjoyed, and down have run 
Many a fine and shining Sun; 
But never, till this happy hour, 


Was blest with such an Evening shower !” 


What a curious felicity about the repetition of “drink” in the 


fourth line. 
“Tsaac’s Marriage” is one of the best of the pieces, but is too 


long for insertion. 


“THE RAINBOW” 


Has seldom been better sung: 


* Still young and fine! but what is still in view 
We slight as old and soil’d, though fresh and new. 
How bright wert thou, when Shem’s admiring eye 
Thy burnisht, flaming Arch did first descry ! 
When Zerah, Nahor, Haran, Abram, Lot, 
The youthful world’s gray fathers in one knot, 
Did with intentive looks watch every hour 
For thy new light, and trembled at each shower ! 
When thou dost shine darkness looks white and fair, 
Forms turn to Musick, clouds to smiles and air: 
Rain gently spends his honey-drops, and pours 
Balm on the cleft earth, milk on grass and flowers. 
Bright pledge of peace and Sunshine! the sure tye 
Of thy Lord’s hand, the object* of His eye! 
When I behold thee, though my light be dim, 
Distant and low, I can in thine see Him 
Who looks upon thee from His glorious throne, 
And mindes the Covenant ’twixt AJ// and One.” 





* Gen. ix. 16. 





“ 1X. Poems by V.” 


What a venerable knot of the gray fathers! 
“ Terah, Nahor, Haran, Abram, Lot!” 


Our readers will see whence Campbell stole, and how he 
spoiled in the stealing (by omitting the word “ youthful,”) the 
well-known line in his “ Rainbow” — 


‘“ How came the world’s gray fathers forth 
To view the sacred sign.” 


Campbell did not disdain to take this, and no one will say much 
against him, though it looks ill, occurring in a poem on the 
rainbow ; but we cannot so easily forgive him for saying that 
“ Vaughan is one of the harshest even of the inferior order of 
conceit, having some few scattered thoughts that meet our eye 
amidst his harsh pages, like wild flowers on a barren heath.” 

‘‘ Rules and Lessons” is his longest and one of his best poems ; 
but we must send our readers to the book itself, where they will 
find much to make them grateful to “ The Silurist” and to Mr. 
Pickering, who has already done such good service for the best 
of our native literature. 

We have said little about the deep godliness, the spiritual 
Christianity, with which every poem is penetrated and quickened. 
Those who can detect and relish this best, will not be the worst 
ar ay at our saying little about it. WVaughan’s religion is deep, 
ively, personal, tender, kindly, impassioned, temperate; “ it sits 
i the centre.” His religion grows up, effloresces into the ideas 
and forms of poetry as naturally, as noiselessly, as beautifully as 
the life of the unseen seed finds its way up into the “ bright con- 
summate flower.” 

Of“ IX. Poems by V.,” we would say with the “Quarterly,” Bava 
pev,a\xa‘POAA. They combinerare excellencies—the strength, 
the finish, the gravity of a man’s thoughts, with the tenderness, 
the insight, the constitutional sorrowfulness of a woman’s—her 
purity, i passionateness, her delicate and just sense and expres- 
sion. We confess we would rather have been the author of any 
one of the nine poems in this little volume, than of the very tre- 
mendous, very absurd, very raw, loud, and fuliginous “ Festus,” 
with his many thousands of lines and his amazing reputation, his 
bad English, bad religion, bad philosophy, and very bad jokes— 
his “buttered thunder” (this is his own phrase,) and his poor 
devil of a Lucifer—we would, we repeat, (having in this our 
subita ac seva indignatio run ourselves a little out of breath,) 
as much rather keep company with “ V.” than with Mr. Bailey, 
as we would prefer going to sea for pleasure, in a trim little 
yacht, with its free motions, its quiet, its cleanliness, and its 
gliding at its own sweet will, to taking a state berth in some 
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Fire-King steamer of 1000 horse power, with his mighty and 
troublous throb, his smoke, his exasperated steam, his clangour, 
his fire and fury, his oils and smells. 

Had we time, and were this the fit place, we could, we think, 
make something out of this comparison of the boat with its sail, 
and its rudder, and the unseen, wayward, serviceable winds play- 
ing about it, inspiring it, and swaying its course—and the 
iron steamer, with its machinery, its coarse energy, its noises and 
philosophy, its ungainly build and gait, its perilousness from 
within—and we think we could show how much of what Aris- 
totle, Lord Jeftrey, Charles Lamb, or Edmund Burke would 
have called genuine poetry, there is in the little “ V.,” and how 
little in the big “ Festus.”* 





* We have made repeated attempts, but we cannot get through this poem. It 
beats us. We must want the Festus sense. Some of our best friends, with whom 
we generally agree on such matters, are distressed for us, and repeat long passages 
with great energy and apparent intelligence and satisfaction. Meanwhile, having 
read the six pages of public opinion at the end of the third and people’s edition, 
we take it for granted that it is a great performance, that, to use one of the 
author’s own words, there is a mighty “ somethinyness” about it—and we can 
entirely acquiesce in the quotation from “ Zhe Sunday Times,” that they “ read it 
with astonishment, and closed it with bewilderment.” It would appear from these 
opinions, which from their intensity, variety, and number, (upwards of 50,) are to 
us very surprising signs of the times, that Mr. Bailey has not so much improved 
on, as happily superseded the authors of the Books of Job and Ecclesiastes, of 
the Divine Comedy, of Paradise Lost and Regained, of Dr. Faustus, of Hamlet, 
of Faust, of Don Juan, The Course of Time, St. Leon, the Jolly Beggars, and 
the Loves of the Angels. He is more sublime and simple than Job. More 
royally witty and wise, more to the point than Solomon. More picturesque, 
more intense, more pathetic than Dante. More Miltonic (we have no other 
word) than Milton. More dreadful, more curiously blasphemous, more sonorous 
than Marlowe. More worldly-wise and clever, and intellectually sve/t than 
Goethe. More passionate, more eloquent, more impudent than Byron. More 
orthodox, more edifying, more precocious than Pollok. More absorptive and 
inveterate than Godwin; and more hearty, more tender, more of manhood all com- 
pact than Burns. More gay than Moore. More wvgiavovs than Shakspeare. It 
may be so. We have made repeated and determined incursions in various direc- 
tions into its substance, but have always come out greatly scorched and stunned and 
affronted. Never before did we come across such an amount of energetic and 
tremendous words, going “ sounding on their dim and perilous way,” like a cataract 
—not flowing like a stream, nor leaping like a clear waterfall, but always among 
breakers—roaring and tearing and tempesting—a sort of transcendental din; ‘and 
then what power of energizing and speaking, and philosophizing and preaching, 
and laughing and joking, «2 vacuo! As far as we can judge, and as far as we can 
use our senses in such a region, it seems to us not a poem at all, hardly even 
poetical—but rather the materials for a poem, made up of science, religion, and 
love, the (very raw) materials of a structure—as if the bricks and mortar, and 
lath and plaster, and furniture, and fire and fuel and meat and drink, and in- 
habitants male and female, of a house were all mixed “through other” in one 
enormous imbrog/io. It isa sort of fire-mist, out of which poetry, like a star, might 
by curdling, condensation, crystallization, or otherwise, have been developed, after 
much purging, and refining, and cooling, and pains. Mr. Bailey is still a young 
man, full of energy—full, we doubt not, of great and good aims ; let him read over 
a passage, we dare say he knows it well, in the second book of Milton on Church 
Government, he will there, among many other things worthy of his regard, find 





Quotations. 


“ THE GRAVE. 
“ T stood within the grave’s o’ershadowing vault ; 
Gloomy and damp it stretch’d its vast domain ; 
Shades were its boundary; for my strained eye sought 
For other limit to its width in vain. 


“ Faint from the entrance came a daylight ray, 
And distant sound of living men and things ; 
This, in th’ encountering darkness pass’d away, 
That, took the tone in which a mourner sings. 


“ T lit a torch at a sepulchral lamp, 
Which shot a thread of light amid the gloom ; 
And feebly burning ’gainst the rolling damp, 
I bore it through the regions of the tomb. 


“ Around me stretch’d the slumbers of the dead, 
Whereof the silence ach’d upon my ear ; 
More and more noiseless did'I make my tread, 
And yet its echoes chill’d my heart with fear. 


“ The former men of every age and place, 
From all their wand’rings gather’d, round me lay ; 
The dust of wither’d Empires did I trace, 
And stood ’mid Generations pass’d away. 








that “ the wily subtleties and refluxes of man’s thoughts from within,” which is 
the haunt and main region of his song, may be “ painted out and described” with 
« a solid and treatable smoothness.” He may yet more than make up for this “ sin 
of his youth ;” and let him fling away nine-tenths of his adjectives—and in the 
words of Old Shirley—- 


“ Compose his poem clean without ’em, 
A row of stately Sussrantives would march 
Like Switzers, and bear all the fields before ’em; 
Carry their weight ; show fair, like Deeds enrolled ; 
Not Writs, that are first made and after fill’d. 
Thence first came up the title of Blank Verse ;— 
You know, sir, what Blank signifies /—when the sense, 
First framed, is tied with adjectives like points, 
Hang’t, ‘tis pedantic vulgar poetry. 
Let children, when they versity, stick here 
And there, these piddling words for want of matter. 
Poets write masculine numbers.” 


As for the language in which Mr. Bailey conveys his ideas, we do not know what 
to say. Mr. Carlyle would say that it is inarticulate, fuliginous, and vilipends all 
formulas. 

The Bornnatural uses considerable liberties with his mother—he dresses her 
out oddly enough, and sometimes succeeds in making her and himself look suffi- 
ciently foolish ; but his heart is sound and his affection too,and he has got an ear 
for music. Mr. Carlyle, who has much to answer for in the way of his own sins, 
and those of his progeny, we fear, makes her often speak with clenched fist or 
arms a-kimbo, and not very articulately at times ; but Mr. Bailey outdoes them all 
—he hews his mother into as many piecesas Typhon did the good Osiris, and then 
he reconstructs her upon an improved plan. His language is raised upon the ruins 
of the English. 
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“ IT saw whole cities, that in flood or fire, 
Or famine or the plague, gave up their breath ; 
Whole armies whom a day beheld expire, 
Swept by ten thousands to the arms of Death. 


‘“‘ T saw the old world’s white and wave-swept bones, 
A giant heap of creatures that had been; 
Far and confused the broken skeletons 
Lay strewn beyond mine eye’s remotest ken. 


“ Death’s various shrines—the Urn, the Stone, the lamp— 
Were scatter’d round, confus’d, amid the dead ; 
Symbols and Types were mould’ring in the damp, 
Their shapes were waning and their meaning fled. 


* Unspoken tongues, perchance in praise or wo, 
Were character’d on tablets Time had swept ; 
And deep were half their letters hid below 
The thick small dust of those they once had wept. 


‘No hand was here to wipe the dust away ; 
No reader of the writing trac’d beneath ; 
No spirit sitting by its form of clay ; 
No sigh nor sound from all the heaps of Death. 


“© One place alone had ceas’d to hold its prey ; 
A form had press'd it and was there no more ; 
The garments of the Grave beside it lay, 
Where once they wrapp'd him on the rocky floor. 


“ He only with returning footsteps broke 
Th eternal calm wherewith the Tomb was bound ; 
Among the sleeping Dead alone He woke, 
And bless’d with outstretch’d hands the host around. 


“ Well is it that such blessing hovers here, 
To soothe each sad survivor of the throng, 
Who haunt the portals of the solemn sphere, 
And pour their wo the loaded air along. 


“ They to the verge have follow’d what they love, 
And on th’ insuperable threshold stand ; 
With cherish’d names its speechless calm reprove, 
And stretch in the abyss their ungrasp’d hand. 


“ But vainly there they seek their soul’s relief, 
And of th’ obdurate Grave its prey implore ; 

Till Death himself shall medicine their grief, 
Closing their eyes by those they wept before. 


“ Allthat have died, the Earth’s whole race, repose 
Where Death collects his Treasures, heap on heap ; 
O’er each one’s busy day, the nightshades close ; 
Its Actors, Sufferers, Schools, Kings, Armies—sleep.” 
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The lines in italics are of the highest quality, both in thought 
and word; the allusion to Him who by dying abolished death, 
seems to us wonderfully fine—sudden, simple,—it brings to our 
mind the lines already quoted from Vaughan :— 


“ But there was One 
Who search’d it quite through to and fro, 
And then, returning like the Sun, 
Discovered all that there is done.” 


What a rich line this is! 


“ And pour their wo the loaded air alon 
‘«‘ The insuperable threshold !” 


Do our readers remember the dying Corinne’s words? Je 
mourrais seule—au reste, ce moment se passe de secours ; nos amis 
ne peuvent nous suivre que jusq’au seuil de la vie. La, commen- 
cent des pensées dont le trouble et la profondeur ne sauraient se 
confier. 

We have only space for one more—verses entitled “ Heart's 
Ease.” 


*¢ HEART’s- EASE. 


“ Oh, Heart’s-Ease, dost thou lie within that flower ? 
How shall I draw thee thence ?—so much I need 
The healing aid of thine enshrined power 
To veil the past—and bid the time good speed ! 


“ T gather it—it withers on my breast; 
The heart’s-ease dies when it is laid on mine; 
Methinks there is no shape by joy possess'd, 
Would better fare than thou, upon that shrine. 


“© Take from me things gone by—oh! change the past— 
Renew the lost—restore me the decay’d ;— 
Bring back the days whose tide has ebb'd so fast— 
Give form again to the fantastic shade ! 


“ My hope, that never grew to certainty,— 
My youth, that perish’d in its vain desire,— 
My fond ambition, crush’d e’er it could be 
Aught save a self-consuming, wasted fire ; 


‘“‘ Bring these anew, and set me once again 
In the delusion of Life’s Infaney— 
I was not happy, but I knew not then 
That happy I was never doom’d to be. 


Till these things are, and pow’rs divine descend— 
Love, kindness, joy, and hope, to gild my day, 
In vain the emblem leaves towards me bend, 
Thy Spirit, Heart’s-Ease, is too far away !” 
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We would fain have given two poems entitled “ Bessy” and 
“ Youth and Age” Everything in this little volume is select 
and good. Sensibility and sense in right measure, and propor- 
tion, and keeping, and in pure, strong, classical language ; no in- 
temperance of thought or phrase. Why does not “ V.” write 
more ? 

We do not very well know how to introduce our friend Mr. 
Ellison, “ The Bornnatural,” who addresses his “* Madmoments 
to the Lightheaded of Society at Large.” We feel as a father, 
a mother, or other near of kin would at introducing an ungainly 
gifted and much loved son or kinsman, who had the knack of 
putting his worst foot foremost, and making himself imprimis 
ridiculous. 

There is something wrong in all awkwardness, a want of na- 
ture somewhere, and we feel affronted even still, after we have 
taken the Bornnatural* to our heart, and admire and love him, 
at his absurd gratuitous self-befoolment. The book is at first 
sight one farrago of oddities and offences—coarse foreign paper 
—bad_ printing—italics broad-cast over every page—the words 
run into each other in a way we are glad to say is as yet quite 
original, making such extraordinary monsters of words as these 
—beingsriddle—sunbeammotes—gooddeed—midjune—summer- 
air —selffavour— seraphechoes — puredeedprompter——barkskeel, 
&c. Now we like Anglo-Saxon and the polygamous German, t 
but we like better the well of English undefiled —a well, by the 
bye, much oftener spoken of than drawn from; but to fashion such 
words as these words are, is as monstrous as for a painter to com- 
pose an animal not out of the elements, but out of the entire bo- 
dies of several, of an ass, for instance, a cock and a crocodile, so 
as to produce an outrageous individual, with whom even a duck- 
billed Platypus would think twice before he fraternized—orni- 
thorynchous and paradoxical though he be, poor fellow. 

And yet our Bornnatural’s two thick and closely small-printed 
volumes are as full of poetry as is an “ impassioned grape” of its 
noble liquor. 

He is a true poet. But he has not the art of singling his 
thoughts, an art as useful in composition as in husbandry, as 
necessary for young fancies as young turnips. Those who have 





* In his Preface he explains the title Bornnatural, as meaning “ one who inhe- 
rits the natural sentiments and tastes to which he was born, still artunsullied 
and customfree.” 

¢ For instance—K onstantinopolitanischerdudelsackspfeifergeselle. 
Here is a word as long as the sea-serpent—but, like it, having a head and tail, 
being what lawyers call unum quid—not an up and down series of infatuated 
phoce, as Professor Owen somewhat insolently asserts, Here is what the Born- 
natural would have made of it— 
AConstantinopolitanbagpiperoutofhisapprenticeship. 
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seen our turnip fields in early summer, with the hoers at their 
work, will understand our reference. If any one wishes to 
read these really remarkable volumes, we would advise them to 
begin with “ Season Changes” and “ Emma, a Tale.” We give 
two Odes on Psyche, which are as nearly perfect as any thing 
out of Milton or Tennyson. 

The story is the well-known one of Psyche and Cupid, told at 
such length, and with so much beauty and pathos and picturesque- 
ness by Apuleius, in his “Golden Ass.” Psyche is the human 
soul—a beautiful young woman. Cupid is spiritual, heavenly 
love—a comely youth. They are married, and live in perfect 
happiness, but, by a strange decree of fate, he comes and goes 
unseen, tarrying only for the night; and he has told her, that if 
she looks on him with her bodily eye, if she tries to break through 
the darkness in which they dwell, then he must leave her, and 
for ever. Her two sisters—Anger and Desire, tempt Psyche. 
She yields to their evil counsel, and thus it fares with her: 


*“ OpE TO PsYCHE. 


“ 1, Let not a sigh be breathed, or he is flown! 
With tiptoe stealth she glides, and throbbing breast, 
Towards the bed, like one who dares not own 
Her purpose, and half shrinks, yet cannot rest 
From her rash Essay: in one trembling hand 
She bears a lamp, which sparkles on « sword ; 

In the dim light she seems a wandering dream 
Of loveliness: ’tis Psyche and her Lord, 

Her yet unseen, who slumbers like a beam 
Of moonlight, vanishing as soon as scann’d ! 


“ 2, One Moment, and all bliss hath fled her heart, 
Like windstole odours from the rosebud’s cell, 
Or as the earthdashed dewdrop which no art 
Can e’er replace; alas! we learn fullwell 
How beautiful the Past when it is o’er, 
But with seal’d eyes we hurry to the brink, 
Blind as the waterfall; oh, stay thy feet, 
Thou rash one, be content to know no more 
Of bliss than thy heart teaches thee, nor think 
‘The sensual eye can grasp a form more sweet— 


“ 3. Than that which for itself the soul should chuse 
For higher adoration ; but in vain! 
Onward she moves, and as the lamp’s faint hues 
Flicker around, her charméd eyeballs strain, 
For there he lies in undreamt loveliness ! 
Softly she steals towards him, and bends o’er 
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Tis slumberlidded eyes, as a lily droops 

Faint o'er a folded rose: one caress 

She would but dares not take, and as she stoops, 
An oildrop from the lamp fell burning sore ! 


“4, Thereat sleepfray’d, dreamlike the God takes Wing 
And soars to his own skies, while Psyche strives 
To clasp his foot, and fain thereon would cling, 
But falls insensate ; 

* * * * 

Psyche! thou shouldst have taken that high gift 
Of Love as it was meant, that mystery 
Did ask thy faith, the Gods do test our worth, 
And ere they grant high boons our heart would sift ! 


“‘ 5, Hadst thou no divine Vision of thine own ? 
Didst thou not see the Object of thy Love 
Clothed with a Beauty to dull clay unknown? 
And could not that bright Image, far above 
The Reach of sere Decay, content thy Thought? 
Which with its Glory would have wrapp’d thee round, 
To the Gravesbrink, untouched by Age or Pain! 
Alas! we mar what Fancy’s Womb has brought 
Forth of most beautiful, and to the Bound 
Of Sense reduce the Helen of the Brain !” 


What a picture! Psyche, pale with love and fear, bending 

in the uncertain light, over her lord, with the rich flush of health 

_ and sleep and manhood on his cheek, “as a lily droops faint 

oer a folded rose!” We remember nothing anywhere finer 
than this. 


“ OpE TO PsYcHE. 


“1. Why stand’st thou thus at Gaze 

In the faint Tapersrays, 

With strainéd Eyeballs fixed upon that Bed ? 
Has he then flown away, 
Lost, like a Star in Day, 

Or like a Pearl in Depths unfathoméd ? 
Alas! thou hast done very ill, 

Thus with thine Eyes the Vision of thy Soul to kill! 


“2. Thought’st thou that earthly Light 

Could then assist thy Sight, 

Or that the Limits of Reality 
Could grasp Things fairer than 
Imagination’s Span, 

Who communes with the Angels of the Sky? 
Thou graspest at the Rainbow, and 

Wouldst make it as the Zone with which thy Waist is spanned ! 





E. V. K. to his Friend in Town. 


And what find’st thou in his Stead? 
Only the empty Bed! 
* * 


* 


Thou sought’st the Earthly and therefore 
The Heavenly is gone, for that must ever soar! 


For the bright World of 
Pure and boundless Love 

What hast thou found? alas! a narrow Room! 
Put out that Light, 
Restore thy Soul its Sight, 

For better ’tis to dwell in outward Gloom, 
Than thus, by the vile Body’s eye, 
To rob the Soul of its Infinity ! 


Love, Love has Wings, and he 
Soon out of Sight will flee, 
Lost in far Ether to the sensual Eye, 
But the Soul’s Vision true 
Can track him, yea, up to 
The Presence and the Throne of the Most High: 
For thence he is, and tho’ he dwell below, 
To the Soul only he his genuine Form will show !” 


Mr. Ellison was a boy of twenty-three when he wrote this. 
That, with so much command of expression and of measure, he 
should run waste and formless, as he does in other parts of his 
volumes, is very mysterious and very distressing. 

As to how we became possessed of the poetical Epistle from 
“KE. V.K. to his Friend in Town,” the less we say the better. We 
avow ourselves in the matter to have acted for once on M. Proud- 
hon’s maxim—“ La propriété c'est le Vol.” We merely say, in our 
defence, that it isa shame in “E. V.IX.,” be he who he may, to hide 
his talent in a napkin, or keep it for his friends alone. It is just 
such men and a poets as he that we most need at present, sober- 
minded and sound-minded and well-balanced, whose genius is 
subject to their judgment, and who have genius and judgment to 
begin with—a part of the poetical souk in trade with which 
many of our living writers are not largely furnished. The 
Epistle is obviously written quite off-hand, but it is the off-hand 
of a master, both as to material and workmanship. He is of the 
good old manly, classical school. His thoughts have settled 
and cleared themselves before forming into the mould of verse. 
They are in the style of Stewart Rose’s vers de société, but have 
more of the graphic force and deep feeling and fine humour of 
Crabbe and Cowper in their substance, with a something of their 
own which is to us quite as delightful. But our readers may 
judge. After eptesiling: with much wit, a certain faithless town- 
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friend for not making out his visit, he thus describes his re- 
sidence :— 
“ Though its charms be few, 
The place will please you, and may profit too ;— 
My house, upon the hillside built, looks down 
On a neat harbour and a lively town. 
Apart, ’mid screen of trees, it stands, just where 
We see the popular bustle, but not share. 
Full in our front is spread a varied scene— 
A royal ruin, grey or clothed with green, 
Church spires, tower, docks, streets, terraces, and trees, 
Backed by green fields, which mount by due degrees 
Into brown uplands, stretching high away 
To where, by silent tarns, the wild deer stray. 
Below, with gentle tide, the Atlantic Sea 
Laves the curved beach, and fills the cheerful quay, 
Where frequent glides the sail, and dips the oar, 
And smoking streamer halts with hissing roar.” 


Then follows a long passage of great eloquence, truth, and 
wit, directed against the feverish, affected, unwholesome life in 
town, before which he fears 


‘“‘ Even he, my friend, the man whom once I knew, 
Surrounded by blue women and pale men,” 


has fallen a victim ; and then concludes with these lines, which 
it would not be easy to match for every thing that constitutes 
good poetry. As he writes he chides himself for suspecting his 
friend; and at that moment (it seems to have been written on 
Christmas day) he hears the song of a thrush, and forthwith he 
“bursts into a song,” as full-voiced, as native, as sweet and strong, 
as that of his bright-eyed feathered friend. 


“ But, hark that sound! the mavis! can it be? 
Once more! It is. High perched on yon bare tree, 
He starts the wondering winter with his trill ; 
Or by that sweet sun westering o’er the hill 
Allured, or for he thinks melodious mirth 
Due to the holy season of Christ's birth.— 
And hark! as his clear fluting fills the air, 
Low broken notes and twitterings you may hear 
From other emulous birds, the brakes among ; 
Fain would they also burst into a song ; 
But winter warns, and muffling up their throats, 
They liquid—for the spring—preserve their notes.” 
O sweet preluding ! having heard that strain, 
Iow dare I lift my dissonant voice again ? 
Let me be still, let me enjoy the time, 
Bothering myself or thee no more with rugged rhyme,” 
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This author must not be allowed to “ muffle up his throat,” 
and keep his notes for some imaginary and far off spring. He 
has not the excuse of the mavis. He must give us more of his 
own clear “ fluting.” Let him, with keen, kindly, and thought- 
ful eye, look from his retreat, as Cowper did, upon the seething 
world he has left, seeing the popular bustle, not sharing it, 
and let his pen record in such verses as these what his under- 
standing and his affections think and feel and his imagination in- 
forms, and we shall have something in verse not unlike the 
letters from Olney. 

What is good makes us think of what is better, as well, and 
perhaps more, than of what is worse. There is no sweetness so 
sweet as that of a large and deep nature; there is no knowledge 
so good, so strengthening as that of a great mind, which is for 
ever filling itself afresh. “ Out of the eater comes forth meat; 
out of the strong comes forth sweetness.” Here is one of such 
“ dulcedines verae”—the sweetness of a strong man :— 


* Now came still evening on, and twilight gray 
Had in her sober livery all things clad ; 
Silence accompany’d ; for beast and bird, 

They to their grassy couch, these to their nests, 
Were slunk, all but the wakeful nightingale ; 
She all night long her amorous descant sung ; 
Silence was pleas’d: now glow’d the firmament 
With living saphirs ; Hesperus that led 

The starry host rode brightest, till the moon, 
Rising in clouded majesty, at length 

Apparent queen unvail’d her peerless light, 
And o’er the dark her silver mantle threw.” 


Were we inclined to do anything but enjoy this and be 
thankful—giving ourselves up to its gentleness—informing our- 
selves with its quietness and beauty,—we would admire the sim- 
plicity, the neutral tints, the greyness of its language, the “sober 
livery” in which its thoughts are clad. Jn the first thirty-eight 
words, twenty-nine are monosyllables. Then there is the gradual 
way in which the crowning phantasy is introduced. It comes upon 
us at once, and yet not wholly unexpected; it “sweetly creeps” into 
our “ study of imagination ;” it lives and moves, but it is a mov- 
ing that is “delicate;” it flows in upon us ineredibili lenitate. 
“ Evening” is a matter of fact, and its stillness too—a time of the 
day; and “ twilight” is little more. We feel the first touch of 
spiritual life in * her sober livery,” and bolder and deeper in 
“all things clad.” Still we are not deep, the real is not yet trans- 
figured and transformed, and we are brought back into it after 
being told that “Silence, accompanied” by the explanatory “ for,” 
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and the bit of sweet natural history of the beasts and birds. 
The mind dilates and is moved—its eye detained over the pic- 
ture ; and then comes that rich, “ thick warbled note”—“ all but 
the lonely nightingale,” this fills and informs the ear, making it 
also “ of apprehension more quick,” and are prepared now for 
the great idea coming “into the eye and prospect of our soul ”— 
SILENCE WAS PLEASED! There is nothing in all poetry 
above this. Still evening and twilight grey are now Beings— 
= on, and walking over the earth like queens “ with Si- 
ence,” 


* Admiration’s speaking’st tongue,” 


as their well pleased companion. All is “ calm and free,” and 
“full of life,” it is a “ Holy Time.” What a picture !—what 
simplicity of means !—what largeness and perfectness of effect !— 
what knowledge and love of nature !—what supreme art !—what 
modesty and submission !*—what self-possession !—what plain- 
ness, what selectness of speech ! 





* How truly and beautifully Coleridge has expressed this balance of opposite 
qualities in his lately published posthumous tract, “The Idea of Life ”—a book 
more full of clear and definite ideas than any of his prose works, excepting that 
passage in his Biographia Literaria, which treats of Poetry and Wordsworth,— 
that is first-rate in all its qualities. 

“ As is the height, so is the depth. The intensities must be at once opposite 
and equal. As the liberty, so the reverence for law. As the independence, so 
must be the seeing and the service, and the submission to the Supreme Will. As 
the ideal genius and the originality, so must be the resignation to the real world, 
the sympathy and the intereommunion with Nature.” 
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Art. III.—A Second Plea for Ragged Schools; or, Prevention 
better than Cure. By the Rey. Tuomas GutTurie. Edin- 
burgh, 1849. 


GreaT Briratn, emerging from a long-indulged theoretical 
and speculative spirit of empty sentimentalism, seems now dis- 
posed to entertain somewhat more practical views of moral and 
social reform. Legislators and philanthropists—able and earnest 
men—have never been wanting to expound ingenious and clever 
theories for bettering the condition of the human family. Ever 
and anon, eloquent appeals have been made, and powerful ar- 
guments advanced by England’s noblest patriots, in favour of a 
large and comprehensive system of moral and social regenera- 
tion. But too often these heart-stirring addresses have fallen 
on a dry and arid soil, where they have found no nourishment, 
or have been in themselves too much of a visionary and chime- 
rical nature to deserve encouragement. The subject is a mo- 
mentous one, and, to ensure success, must be grappled with in 
a liberal, energetic, and practical way. After some fruitless 
efforts to overcome the many difficulties that presented them- 
selves, we seemed for a long time to have lost heart ; and,—while 
deeply sensible of the social and moral abuses which prevailed, 
and conscious of the misery which the allowing such abuses to 
go on unchecked must ultimately entail on our native land,—we 
would not be roused from our apathy to meet these evils boldly 
in the face; but, indulging in a reckless and careless indiffer- 
ence, and shutting our eyes to the stern reality, we buried the 
unwelcome truth in a kind of half-dreamy fatalism. To this 
lethargic slumbering age, a mawkish, unhealthy, sentimental 
age succeeded. But Christianity seems now to be opening our 
eyes to the responsibility of our position, and to be teaching us 
the true relation we bear, and the duties we owe, to our fellow- 
creatures. May a more genial spirit soon be diffused amongst 
us, and may all classes be united every day the more closely in 
the holy ties of brotherly amity and love. Let each individual 
lend a helping hand to the cause,—and soon will England, burst- 
ing asunder the iron chains of monopoly and bigotry, be per- 
mitted to indulge in advancing the intelligence, and in pro- 
moting the comfort of her people—soon will she occupy in the 
eyes of the world that prominent position as a great moral and 
social reformer, which she has ever occupied as the bold and in- 
dependent assertor of Liberty and Freedom. 

John Pounds, the Founder of Ragged Schools, was the son 
of a workman employed in the Royal Dockyards at Portsmouth, 
and was born in that town in 1766. At the age of fifteen he 
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met with an accident, which crippled him for life. A cobbler 
by trade, he spent the greater part of his benevolent career in a 
small workshop, measuring some six feet by eighteen, in St. 
Mary Street, Portsmouth, where he might be seen day after day 
seated on his stool, mending shoes, and attending at the same 
time to the studies of a busy crowd of ragged children clustering 
around him. In addition to mental instruction, he gave these 
children industrial training, and taught them to cook their own 
victuals and mend their own shoes. He was unusually fond of 
all kinds of birds and domestic animals, and amused himself 
with rearing singing-birds, jays, and parrots, which he trained 
to live harmoniously with his cats and guinea-pigs. Sometimes 
he might be seen, seated in the midst of his school, with a canary- 
bird perched on one shoulder, and a cat on the other. But he 
was too poor to be able long to indulge in all his benevolent 
fancies. When his scholars became numerous, he gave up his 
cats and canary-birds, and devoted the latter part of his life 
exclusively to the more intellectual employment of taming and 
subduing the “wild Arabs of the City.” How applicable to 
him the immortal lines of Coleridge :— 
“ He prayeth well, who loveth well 
All things both great and small— 
He prayeth best, who loveth best 
Both man, and bird, and beast ; 
For the dear God, who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all.” 


The candidates for admission to John Pounds’ school were 
always very numerous. But he invariably gave preference to 
the worst as well as poorest children—to the “little blackguards,” 
as he called them. He used to follow them to the quay, and 
offer them the bribe of a roasted potato, if they would come to 
his school. Well was he repaid for his unwearied labours by 
the love and affection which these children bore to him. It is 
said that John Pounds’ Ragged School had the following origin : 
In early life he adopted a young nephew of his own, whom he 
thought he could educate better with a companion than alone, 
and he accordingly enlisted in his service the son of a poor 
woman. ‘Then another and another child was added, until at 
last he had collected around him a large school of boys and girls. 
Poor as he was, he established his nephew comfortably in the 
world; and during the latter years of his life he had no less 
than forty scholars. He died on the 1st January 1839, aged 
seventy-two. There was much weeping and shedding of tears 
at Portsmouth. The children had lost at once their father, and 
best friend, and most amusing playfellow—Portsmouth had lost 
one of her noblest ornaments---England one of her most illustrious 
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patriots. We rejoice to think that many who never before heard 
of John Pounds will, through Mr. Guthrie’s “ Second Plea,” 
become acquainted with him. How beautiful is the following 
tribute to his memory! 


“Were we (says Mr. Guthrie) to make a pilgrimage anywhere, as 
soon as to the lowly heath where the martyr reposes, we would direct 
our pilgrim steps to the busy streets of Portsmouth, and turning aside 
from the proud array of England's floating bulwarks, we would seek 
out the humble shop where John Pounds achieved his works of mercy 
and earned an imperishable fame. There is no poetry in his name, 
and none in his profession; but there was more than poetry—the 
highest, noblest piety—in his life. Every day within his shop he 
might be seen cobbling shoes, and surrounded by some score or two 
of ragged urchins, whom he was converting into useful members of 
the State. Honour to the memory of the patriot cobbler, beneath 
whose leathern apron there beat the kindest heart—there glowed a 
bosom fired with the noblest ambition ; and who, without fee from 
scholar or reward from man, while he toiled for his hard-earned 
bread with the sweat of his brow, educated not less than five hundred 
outeasts, before they laid him in the lowly grave! Honour, we say 
again, to the memory of this illustrious patriot! Nor is there in all 
the world any sight we would have travelled so far or so soon to see, 
as that self-same man, when he followed some ragged boy along the 
quays of Portsmouth, keeping his kind keen eye upon him, and 


tempting the young savage to his school with the bribe of a smoking 
potato. Princes and peers, judges and divines, might have stood un- 
covered in his presence ; and now marble monuments might be re- 
moved from the venerable walls of Westminster—poets, warriors, and 
statesmen might give place—to make room for him.” 


John Pounds has a nobler and more lasting monument than 
any of marble or of brass—“ monumentum wre perennius, regali- 
que situ pyramidum altius”—he has 


“For epitaph a life well spent, 
And mankind for a monument.” 

Side by side with John Pounds in this “labour of love,” we 
would rank the name cf William Watson, Esquire, Sheriff- 
substitute of Aberdeenshire. He is entitled to ail the honour 
and all the merit of organizing a system of Industrial Schools, 
which has embraced within its comprehensive grasp all classes 
of idle vagrant children, and cleared a large town and county of 
juvenile criminals and beggars. Mr. Watson’s exertions on be- 
half of this helpless and hitherto utterly lost portion of the com- 
munity are beyond all praise, and will hand down his name to 
posterity as one of the most practical benefactors of his country. 
Lhe Industrial Schools of Aberdeen, the scene of Mr. Watson's 
labours, have been so much looked up to as a model, and the 
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system there pursued seems to have worked so admirably, and 
to be now so fully matured, that it may be well to give a slight 
sketch of their origin and subsequent history, and to narrate a 
few of the practical benefits whieh have accrued to the town 
and county of Aberdeen from their establishment. 

Before the introduction of Industrial Schools into Aberdeen, 
a society was formed for obtaining subscriptions to be applied in 
paying school-fees for vagrant children. ‘This plan met with but 
partial success, and it was then suggested that, in addition to or- 
dinary education, these children should be supplied with food 
and industrial occupation. This seemed at first sight rather a 
startling project, and it was asked on all sides, “ Do you mean 
to educate all the young beggars in Aberdeen?” It was indeed 
no small matter to supply with food the town’s complement of 
vagrant children. But Sheriff Watson stood boldly forward, 
and proposed to open an Industrial School. A few friends fa- 
vourable to the scheme rallied round him, and subscribed £100. 
With this small sum the first Industrial School, consisting en- 
tirely of boys, was opened in October 1841, with twenty scholars. 
The number of boys rapidly increased, and in the following 
February and March, when the school was fairly in operation 
with sixty scholars on the roll, the average attendance was 
Jifty-three daily. To illustrate the class of children benefited by 
this school, it is worthy of remark, that out of sixty-nine boys 
attending this school in 1844—-forty-five of whom were from eight 
to twelve years of age—no fewer than thirty-six had lost their 
father, four had lost their mother, four were orphans, and in the 
remaining twenty-five cases where both parents were alive, the 
father had in some instances deserted his family, and in others 
he was disabled from work. Such was the helpless condition of 
those children who frequented the first Industrial School. From 
seven in the morning till eight at night they remained in school, 
having their regular hours for working, eating, and playing. 
Four hours in the day were devoted to lessons, and five to work, 
and the children were provided with three substantial meals. The 
mentalinstruction consisted of religious exercises, reading, writing, 
and arithmetic ; the industrial work consisted chiefly of net-mak- 
ing, which was found to be at once a remunerative and healthy oc- 
cupation, with occasional working in the garden; the food con- 
sisted of porridge and milk for breakfast and supper, and soup 
and bread for dinner. Corporal punishment was almost unknown: 
but those who came at a late hour in the morning were allowed 
no breakfast, and those who absented themselves towards the 
hours of dinner or supper were not permitted to share in these 
meals. During the above year, seventeen boys left school, having 
got various kinds of employment—four were removed by their 
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parents who had become able to support them—and four were ad- 
mitted into other charitable institutions. As these children left, 
others came in their place. In the year following, twenty-two 
boys obtained employment, and four were admitted into other 
institutions. The number of children now on the roll in the 
original Industrial School is about one hundred, and the average 
earnings of each boy amount to thirty shillings in the year, being 
one half of the expense of his food. The amount received for 
work would be greater, but for the difficulty of finding remune- 
rating work for such young persons, and the time spent in teach- 
ing them. It must also be remembered, that as soon as the 
children have attained to a certain degree of dexterity and train- 
ing, every exertion is made to procure them a more remunera- 
tive situation. The produce of the children’s work goes to de- 
fray the expense of the establishment, thus reducing the expense 
of the school,—teaching the children the value of steady perse- 
vering industry,—and fostering in their minds from the earliest 
years a sound and wholesome principle of self-dependence. 

The success of the Boys’ Industrial School led {to the esta- 
blishment in 1843, of a school of the same description for girls. 
This school has a female teacher, and is entirely managed by 
ladies who devote much time and labour to its superintendence. 
The children do all the household work for themselves; other- 
wise, it is conducted as nearly as possible on the same principle 
as the boy’s school. The number of scholars was, from want of 
funds, at first restricted to sixty. The regularity of attendance,— 
the large number of children destitute of parents,—and the num- 
ber of girls provided with situations, are on an average much 
the same as in the Boys’ School of Industry. The girls’ work is 
from its nature less remunerative, but their expenses are less, 
and, on the whole, the yearly cost of a girl at the Industrial 
School is nearly one pound less than a boy. This school, in 
consequence of some differences among the subscribers, has lately 
been divided into two separate establishments, both of which are 
in a prosperous condition. The one, called “ Sheriff Watson’s 
Female Industrial School,” had by the last report, ending De- 
cember 1848, seventy scholars on the roll, with an average at- 
tendance of siaty, of whom, thirty-three were the children of 
widows. And the other, entitled “ The Female School of In- 
dustry of Aberdeen,” by the last report of the same date, had 
also seventy scholars on the roll, upwards of thirty of whom 
had no father. In the working of the Female Schools of In- 
dustry, much positive good has resulted from the children 
returning to their homes at night, and from the visits of the 
ladies and teacher to the homes of the pupils. The Ladies in 
their Fourth Report, speaking of the homes which they have 
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visited, state as the result of their experience, that by means 
of Industrial Schools the children of the poor “ can, at a small 
amount of labour and expense, be brought within the sphere of 
all that is good and estimable and praiseworthy; and without 
being altogether separated from their parents, made instrumental 
in carrying to their homes the saving truths of the Gospel; and 
by practising the lessons of industry, and cleanliness, and order, 
altering the character of these homes, and making them the 
abodes of social happiness and domestic comfort ; proving that 
the feature of the Industrial School which many deemed the 
most objectionable, may, by the Divine blessing, become the one 
which most enhances its value.” 

Emboldened by the success which had hitherto attended their 
efforts, the zealous and untiring founders of these schools—find- 
ing that notwithstanding all their exertions there was still much 
required to be done to put a stop to juvenile delinquency and 
mendicity, chiefly among a still lower grade of children than 
those who attended the above two schools—boldly planned an 
admirable scheme to rid Aberdeen of beggars. The local Police 
Act for the City of Aberdeen grants power to the authorities to 
prevent begging in the streets. Hitherto, this enactment had 
never been carried into operation, no method having been de- 
vised to enable the beggar to maintain himself. Now, however, 
that private charity stepped forward to supply that which was 
lacking in the Jaw, and undertook to furnish food to those chil- 
dren who were compelled to beg their daily bread,—it was pro- 
posed, by means of this new school, to put an end to juvenile 
mendicity, by at once laying hold of the offenders under the Po- 
lice Act, and providing them with food and instruction in an 
Industrial School. The Police authorities entered into the 
scheme, and agreed to pay the expense of the teachers for a 
time until the experiment should be fairly tried. ‘The Managers 
of the Soup Kitchen gave the use of their premises gratis; and 
the Committee commenced operations with the trifling sum of 
£4 of money collected. Instructions were given to the police, 
on the 19th May 1845, to convey every child found begging to 
the soup-kitchen—and in the course of the day, seventy-five 
children, boys and girls, were laid hold of, only four of whom 
could read, The scene which ensued—to use the language of 
the Committee in their Report—was indescribable. Confusion 
and uproar, quarrelling and fighting, language of the most hate- 
ful description, and the most determined rebellion against every 
thing like order and regularity, gave the gentlemen engaged in 
the undertaking of taming them the hardest day’s work they had 
ever encountered in their lives. Still, they so far prevailed, 
that, by evening, their authority was comparatively established, 
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When dismissed, the children were invited to return next day— 
informed that, of course, they could do so er not as they pleased 
—if they returned they should be fed and instructed, but whether 
they came or not, begging would not be tolerated. Next day 
the greater part returned. The Managers felt they had tri- 
umphed, and that a great field of moral usefulness was now 
secured to them. The class of children who were brought to 
this school was far below the condition of those who attended 
the other two Industrial Schools—wretched and destitute as the 
latter appeared to be when the schools were first opened. In 
the course of the first year, 159 children were admitted, 18 of 
whom were dismissed as improper objects of charity, 26 got em- 
ployment, 34 deserted or were removed by their parents, 7 got 
into other institutions, and 74 remained on the roll. Of these 
74—43 boys and 31 girls from three to thirteen years of age— 
2 only could read at admission, and 8 only knew the letters of 
the alphabet ; while 47 were fatherless, 5 motherless, and 2 were 
orphans. The school went on prosperously, and soon excited 
public interest. Funds flowed in; and what is the most grati- 
fying feature of the whole, the working-classes took a lively in- 
terest in it; and while the wealthier inhabitants of Aberdeen 
contributed during the year £150 for its support, the working- 
men collected and handed over to the Committee no less than 


£250. According to the last — (1848) there are now 129 


children on the roll—-71 boys and 58 girls—and, out of 69 chil- 
dren admitted during the last year, only 1 could read well, 5 
could read a little, and 8 knew the letters of the alphabet. The 
average daily attendance is upwards of 90; and it is worthy of 
remark, that 45 of those now on the roll were received during 
the first year of the school’s existence. The average cost of each 
child is £4, 8s. per annum—less than 3d. each per diem. And 
the Committee state, that it affords them no little pleasure 
to be able to report, “ that the children who have already left 
to learn trades or enter on domestic service, have generally given 
the highest satisfaction; while the demand for others as they 
reach a given standard of attainment, continues to exceed the 
means of supply.” 

he connexion which most of the Managers of these Indus- 
trial Schools had with the Criminal Courts of the city, led to the 
establishment of another institution, called the Child’s Asylum, 
which was opened on the 4th December 1846. The Child’s 
Asylum Committee is composed of three members from each of 
the following public bodies in Aberdeen, viz., the Town Coun- 
cil, Police Board, Parochial Board of St. Nicholas, House of 
Refuge, Boys’ School of Industry, Juvenile School of Industry, 
and three elected by the preceding, consisting of two City Mis- 
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sionaries, and the Chaplain of the Aberdeen Prisons. The 
duties of the Committee are to inquire into the cases of all 
begging and delinquent children brought up by the police, and to 
hear applications from parties for the admission of destitute chil- 
dren into the Schools of Industry. This Committee is invested 
with the sole power of sending children to the Boys’ School and 
to the Juvenile School of Industry; and these schools receive 
every child recommended to them by the Committee. The 
Committee will not recommend any children to the Industrial 
Schools, unless, after strict inquiry, the parents are found to be 
unable to make due provision for their families. The liberal 
constitution of the Committee affords peculiar facilities for as- 
certaining the condition of'the parents. During the first year, 
56 boys and 39 girls were brought under the Committee’s con- 
sideration, of whom 34 had committed petty thefts, and 36 had 
' been found begging. Of these—27 were recommended to the 
Schools of Industry, 25 delivered to parents, 6 redelivered to 
the police, and the rest admonished and dismissed. During the 
last year, 30 boys and 16 girls were brought in by the police, of 
whom 8 were accused of petty thefts, 28 of begging, and 10 of 
singing on the streets. Of these—10 were remitted to the Boys’ 
School, 7 to the Juvenile School, 1 recommended to the Girls’ 
School, 3 to the House of Refuge, 3 redelivered to the police, 
and 22 delivered to their parents. During the same year, ap- 
plication was made to the Committee on behalf of 149 children 
—92 boys and 57 girls—of whom 63 were recommended to the 
Boys’ School, 55 to the Juvenile School, 4 to the Female 
Schools of Industry, 2 to the House of Refuge, 6 referred to the 
Inspectors of the Poor, and 19 refused as improper. During 
the year, therefore, ending December 1848, the date of the last 
Report, the cases of 195 children were investigated by the Com- 
mittee, and 140 children were recommended to the different 
Schools of Industry. It is deserving of notice, that the number 
of children brought up by the police during the last year was 
about one-half less than during the former year, and that 8 chil- 
dren only were accused of theft, while, in the former year, there 
were 34 accused of the same crime. 

The social revolution which Aberdeen has undergone, through 
the agency of Industrial Schools, is now matter of history. A 
few years since, there were 280 children in the town, and 328 in 
the county of Aberdeen, who—compelled by their own or their 
parents’ necessities to cater for their immediate wants—prowled 
about the streets, and roved far and wide through the country,— 
cheating and stealing their daily avocations. Now, a begging 
child is seldom to be seen, and juvenile crime is comparatively 
unknown. The Industrial Schools have, by mild and gentle 
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ersuasion, gathered these poor neglected children under an 
sae but comfortable roof. The beggar boys and girls, “ poor 
nurslings of the storm,” who were found in the bleak dead of 
winter, with a few thin rags hanging loosely on their pale, ema- 
ciated, and haggard bodies,—cowering for shelter in nooks and 
alleys, or begging their daily bread from door to door,—are now 
enjoying all the comforts of a cheerful home, combined with the 
inestimable blessings of religious, moral, and industrial training. 
Mr. Sheriff Watson states, that “ the object of the Aberdeen 
schools was to obviate a great social evil by the withdrawing alto- 
gether from vice and vagrancy, the whole outcast and mendicant 
children of the poor, and training them to habits of industry ;” 
and that “this has in a great measure been accomplished.” 
The Prison Board of Aberdeenshire report that “the value of 
these schools can scarcely be overrated,” and that “ experience 
has shown their complete adaptation to the end proposed.” Ac- 
cording to the Prison Reports, there were, in 1841, 77 commit- 
tals of juvenile criminals, while in 1848 there were only 19 under 
twelve years of age. ‘The Rural Police Committee of the county 
of Aberdeen report, in 1846, that “the most gratifying part of 
the results of last year’s experience consists in the almost com- 
— disappearance of juvenile vagrants from the country.” 

‘rom their last Report it appears, that while in 1841 there were 
328 vagrant boys apprehended, in 1846 there were only 14, 
and in 1847 the number was still further reduced to 6. And 
this decrease of juvenile vagrancy is attributed by the Committee 
to “the activity of the Rural Police, and the establishment of 
the admirable Schools of Industry.” Lord Mackenzie, at the 
close of the Circuit Court trials in September 1847, thus bore 
his testimony in favour of the Aberdeen Industrial Schools :— 
“T know,” said his Lordship, “the benevolent institutions of 
Aberdeen. They were established for the purpose of making 
provision for feeding, clothing, and training those poor creatures 
whose poverty makes them peculiarly liable to fall into crime ; 
and doubtless they have had a great effect in rendering the 
cases brought before this Court fewer than they would otherwise 
have been.” And Sir George Grey, in discussing Lord Ashley’s 
motion in June last year, said—“ He thought that the Ragged 
Schools established in different parts of this country and of 
Scotland were to be numbered amongst the most valuable insti- 
tutions of the country. Some years ago, he had read with the 
deepest interest an account of the results produced by that school 
in Aberdeen to which allusion had been made, and the success 
of which was so mainly owing to the admirable exertions of 
Sheriff Watson.” And Sir George also remarks on the peculiar 
features of the Child’s Asylum—* It appeared that when a child 
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was found begging, instead of being taken before a magistrate 
and sent to prison, he was at once put into apartments connected 
with the Child’s Refuge. This had put a stop to juvenile delin- 
quency, and had effected great reform in Aberdeen.” Such are a 
few of the many public testimonies borne to the benefits derived 
from the Aberdeen Industrial Schools. 

We shall never forget a visit we paid to these Industrial 
Schools of Aberdeen. Our first visit was to the Juvenile School 
of Industry, established in 1845, in connexion with the Police 
authorities, and occupying spacious premises in Sugar House 
Lane, on the banks of the Dee. As we entered this school, the 
children were finishing a plain but substantial dinner. On one 
side of the room, some fifty or sixty boys, from three to fourteen 
years of age—not the miserable, pale-faced, ragged urchins we 
had pictured to our mind, but clean, rosy-faced, light-heart- 
ed, happy children; and on the other side, some forty or fifty 
girls—from their gentle, amiable appearance, even more prepos- 
sessing than the boys—were all busily engaged, tinnies in hand, 
in discussing a plentiful supply of soup and bread. Dinner 
over, and a short grace said by one of the boys, the children 
eagerly sought the play-ground. We never saw beggar boys so 
hearty and gladsome. Long may that light-hearted, merry, 
ringing laugh be theirs. We doubt not many a mother’s heart 
has leapt with gladness to see her children, once starving and 
spiritless, now chubby and well-favoured, gambolling in all the 
lappy innocence common to their tender years. We visited the 
kitchen; every thing was neat and orderly. One servant 
manages the whole culinary department with the assistance of 
the girls, all of whom by turns officiate in the kitchen, which 
by the way, from what we could gather from a certain smart 
little Miss then and there on duty, seemed to be rather a favourite 
branch of the girls’ education. The room immediately above 
the dining-hall is the working-room of the boys. Here we en- 
countered, the in our day much-dreaded dominie. He shewed 
to us the roll-book, as the test of regular attendance. We con- 
fess to have been entire sceptics before on this branch of the 
subject. We could not bring ourselves for one moment to fancy 
that children, wild and wayward as the Arabs of the Desert, 
could all at once be broken in, and restrained by the gentle curb 
of an Industrial School. We eagerly dived into the roll-book, 
that we might triumph in our scepticism—page after page we 
rapidly turned over, but found, alas for our unbelief! that ex- 
cept in one or two instances where “ unwell” was opposite to 
the name, there was scarce a child marked absent. On our ex- 
pressing surprise at this discovery, mingled with wonder that 
children, who had been at first in a manner compelled to attend 
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this school, as a punishment for begging or other juvenile delin- 
quency, should be so regular in their attendance, we were in- 
formed that the same poverty, which in so many instances keeps 
whole families from school, is the very cause of the regular at- 
tendance of these children, who, prevented by the police from 
begging or prowling about the streets, are unable to procure 
food away from their school-room. We were soon initiated into 
all the mysteries of copy-books, with histories of boys, juvenile 
prodigies, who, to tell the truth, had really learned the art of 
writing, from strokes down to large text, as proved by absolute 
demonstration to our unbelieving eyes, in the short space of one 
calendar month. We had mastered these details and many others 
too numerous to mention, when the boys—their play-hour over 
—came running up stairs, and bolted into the room with smiling 
faces. Some made for the nets—and all at once round the room, 
a large net manufactory seemed to have sprung into being; 
while others, more intellectually inclined, ranged themselves in a 
class round a circle in the middle of the room, and commenced 
their studies. All this was the work of a moment. We amused 
ourselves for some little time chatting with the boys, and watch- 
ing them at their various avocations—the skill of some of the 
little net-makers was indeed surprising—and, after a hasty peep 
into the girls’ room down stairs, where the older girls were busily 
occupied in combing and brushing the locks of the younger 
girls, and in a truly disinterested spirit, making them even more 
-aptivating than themselves, we left Sugar House Lane to visit 
the other Industrial Schools in the different parts of the town. 
We could communicate much interesting information regarding 
these schools, but our limits will not permit us further to dilate 
on this branch of our subject. It is enough for our present pur- 
pose, if we have succeeded in establishing that the Industrial 
Schools have not only effectually cleared Aberdeen of beggars 
and juvenile delinquents, but that they have also been of incal- 
culable benefit to these poverty-stricken and helpless children ; 
there being no reason to doubt that they are happier now than 
in their former wandering and precarious mode of existence. 
That these schools are popular, the regular attendance of the 
children tends necessarily to show. Nor less strongly is the 
striking fact illustrated, that their former life had been one not 
of choice but of necessity. So soon as the plainest food was 
supplied to them, they at once abardoned their irregular and un- 
settled habits of living, and embraced with gladness the life of a 
school-boy—at all times most irksome to the young of all classes, 
and which from their former erratic life must have been pecu- 
liarly so to them. 

We have dwelt thus long on the Aberdeen Schools of Industry 
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not only because they were among the first established, but 
because in no other town have we been able to find any Indus- 
trial Schools in the least degree approaching to the complete and 
thoroughly matured system of the schools in Aberdeen. There 
the system seems now so complete as to bring within its opera- 
tion every possible grade of children. But this was not the 
work of a day. We have seen how gradually these schools ex- 
tended their sway, and how each new school was formed to sup- 
ply the wants of, and was fitted into the other, so as to make one 

armonious whole. First, gratuitous education was offered— 
that plan only partially succeeded. Next, gratuitous food and 
industrial training were held out as inducements—still, though 
many children came, many stayed away. Then, under the Police 
Act, begging was interdicted, and all other supplies were cut off; 
yet there remained behind the worst class of vagrant children, who 
gained their bread by thieving. And, lastly, these were provided 
for by the “ Child’s Asylum,” through which those juvenile cri- 
minals who, upon investigation, were thought to be unhardened 
in iniquity, and whose parents were utterly destitute, were sent 
to school instead of prison. The greater number of the large 
towns of England, Scotland, and Ireland, have now Ragged or 
Industrial Schools similar to the first established-school in Aber- 
deen. But we are not aware that in any of these towns begging 
has been prohibited and Industrial Schools established instead, 
or that these schools have been substituted for prisons in the 
reformation of youthful delinquents. Without such an exten- 
sion of the system we believe no town can be freed from juvenile 
mendicity and crime, and we would, therefore, press strongly on 
all those who have formed their schools after the model of the 
first Industrial School in Aberdeen, (and we believe there are 
few Industrial Schools in Great Britain that will not gratefully 
acknowledge the debt which they owe to that city,) that they 
should not rest satisfied until they have established for them- 
selves as complete and well matured a system as that of the 
Aberdeen Schools of Industry. 

As we believe that the principles to which the Aberdeen schools 
have mainly owed their success may be made more largely appli- 
cable, we shall now take a hasty glance at three of the leading 
questions of moral and social reform of the day, trying to show, 
as shortly as we may, how Industrial Schools may be connected 
with each. First, we shall consider Industrial Schools in con- 
nexion with the state of crime. Second, in connexion with the 
state of the poor. Third, in connexion with national education. 
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Industrial Schools viewed in connexion with the state of Crime. 


We have it admitted on the authority of the First Minister of 
the Crown, that the treatment of criminals is a matter respecting 
which statesmen are still entirely in the dark, and that the sub- 
ject will require much deliberate attention. Crime, notwith- 
standing all the “preventive checks” propounded by modern 
philanthropists, is rapidly increasing. Our criminal reports 
speak for themselves. Since the beginning of this century, 
crime generally in Great Britain has increased five-fold. But 
to take a later date; in England and Wales in 1836, there 
were 20,984 commitments, while in 1847, the number had in- 
creased to 28,333; in Ireland there has been an increase from 
23,891 in 1836, to 31,209 in 1847; while, in Scotland, the 
increase is even more marked; in Edinburgh between 1836 and 
1847, there has been an increase in the number of criminals 
from 473 to 785; in Lanarkshire, from 401 to 796; in Dum- 
fries, from 76 to 257; while, in the whole counties of Scotland, 
there has, during the same period, been an increase from 2922 
to 4635. In the midst of this universal increase of crime in 
Great Britain, we have but one ray of hope presented to us. 
Aberdeenshire, whose capital may well be called the City of 
Industrial Schools, is the only county of any extent where crime 
has diminished, and there we find a decrease from 360 criminals 
in 1836, to 140 in 1847. The relative proportion of juvenile 
offenders to those of adult age, is very great. In Middlesex, of 
4641 offenders in 1846, 382 were under 15, 1314 aged 15 and 
under 20, and 1039 under 25 years of age. Of 3072 offenders 
in the county of Lancaster in the same year, 166 were under 15, 
698 under 20, and 710 under 25 years of age ; and out of 25,107 
criminal offenders, committed for trial in 1846 throughout Eng- 
land and Wales, 1640 were under 15, 6236 under 20, and 5856 
under 25 years of age. Thus though the juveniles, aged 15 and 
under 20, form, according to the census of 1841, not quite one- 
tenth of the population, they are guilty of nearly one-fourth of the 
crime.* But in addition to this, the number of juvenile offenders 
is gradually and progressively increasing. Within the last five 
years, the increase of offences committed by those under 20 
years of age, is no less than 3°5 per cent.'on the whole number of 
offenders. In Aberdeen, on the other hand, the Prison Reports 





* An admirable essay has lately been published, in which will be found many 
valuable tables of statistics, and much interesting information connected with this 
subject_entitled, “ Juvenile Depravity—(Prize Essay)—by Rev. Henry, Worsley, 
M.A. London, 1849.” 
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state that “ one-third of the decrease of criminals during the last 
year has taken place amongst juvenile prisoners, not exceeding 
12 years of age,” and that while in 1841 there were 77 juvenile 
criminals, in 1848 there were only 19 juvenile prisoners under 
12 years of age committed. Mr. M‘Culloch remarks, that the 
extraordinary increase of crime within the last few years, “ is 
mainly occasioned by the bringing of more crimes to light, 
through the superior organization of the police, and the more 
rigid enforcement of the law.” But not to mention that the 
superior organization of the police would tend not only to the 
detection of crime, but in many instances to its total prevention, 
we find the correctness of the statement thus disputed by Mr. 
Fletcher, Government Inspector of Schools, — “ The five-fold 
increase of criminal commitments for the more serious offences 
in England and Wales, during the present century, while our 
population has not doubled, is not seen to occur in greatest pro- 
portion in those parts of the country where the police has been 
most improved.”* The great mass of the inmates of our pri- 
sons are proved to have had little or no education. In Scot- 
land, of the criminals in 1846, 3323 were uneducated, 665 
could read and write, and 70 were well educated. In England 
and Wales, 22,640 were uneducated, 1936 could read and write, 
and 85 were well educated. And there are few who in addition 
to this want of education, have not been driven to crime in their 
youth from want and starvation. The ladder from beggary to 
crime the most revolting, is but too well marked. By easy 
stages, the crimes become more and more intense in degree, in 
proportion to the number of imprisonments, and to the criminal’s 
advance in years. The poor, haggard, outcast child, who, when 
some six or seven years old, had been forced by the cravings of 
hunger, to steal a piece of bread, is hurried off to prison, where 
he meets with companions hardened in iniquity, who find him 
an easy prey; or if it chance that through the kindness of some 
benevolent prison chaplain, he does not become contaminated 
with the bad society, in which, during his first short imprison- 
ment he is compelled to move, still that child leaves the prison 
as poor and as destitute as before—nothing is done to save him 
from impending ruin—he leaves the prison with the brand of a 
jail-bird stamped on his tender forehead—he is scouted by the 
world at large; and he has no other course left to him, but to 
steal his daily bread or to starve. Is it matter of surprise, that 
the child impelled by hunger steals again, is again carried before 
the judge, is again consigned to prison for a somewhat longer 





* Minutes of the Committee of Council on Education, 1846. 
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period than before, is again cast out of prison, and once more 
Pett to the mercy of a hard-hearted mercenary world; and that 
this goes on step by step, until at last the child becomes a youth, 
when he is finally transported beyond seas, or ends his life on 
the gallows. “ Huacilis descensus Averni!” By a petition pre- 
sented to the House of Commons in 1846, by the magistrates of 
Liverpool, we learn that of fourteen young persons, whose cases 
had been fairly chosen, each had been apprehended many times, 
some more than twenty, none less than eight. Of these fourteen, 
all became confirmed criminals except one, who had left the 
neighbourhood, and whose history was unknown. One of the 
fourteen had been in custody twenty-three times in four years and 
a quarter. We are told by the Rev. Whitworth Russell, one of 
the Inspectors of Prisons, that “ the destitute condition of many 
of the juvenile inmates of our gaols, is attributable rather to the 
want than the misconduct of parents; nearly 60 per cent. of the 
children in the prisons of this country being orphans, or the 
children of convicts; or whose parents, having contracted a 
second marriage, had thrown them upon the world without 
means of support.” Are these children fit subjects of imprison- 
ment? Are these juvenile criminals to be visited with all the 
penalties of the law, whom their parents, society, and the state 
have alike neglected? These are anxious questions. The great 
object of punishing criminals is to deter others from committing 
like crimes. Do we find, then, that crime is diminishing? On 
the contrary, we have seen that within this century, crime has 
increased jive-fold. What is to be done to check its onward 
course? We ask you to look at Aberdeen, look at the Child’s 
Asylum, and the effect there produced by sending juvenile 
offenders to school, instead of to prison.* The Prison and Police 
Reports there speak for themselves. Crime is much on the de- 
crease, and juvenile delinquency is comparatively unknown. 
Except in some few cases, the child, fed and treated with kind- 
ness, becomes a new creature, and after a year or two’s attend- 
ance at an Industrial School, becomes able to support himself’; 
the manufacturers gladly take him into their employment, while, 
on the other hand, if the child has been once in prison (even 
though he should leave with a kind recommendation from the 
governor) no one has a kind word to say to him, and he is uni- 





* In France, at the Colonie Agricole at Mettray, near Tours, and other institu- 
tions, juvenile criminals are instructed as shoemakers, carpenters, tailors, black- 
smiths, &c, By education and industrial training, many thousands are reclaimed 
from vice and unsettled habits, and are put in the way of earning an honest liveli- 
hood on dismissal, In France, juvenile criminals—if not claimed by pareuts—are 
retained in prison till they are tren/y years of age. 
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versally scouted by society. We may well say in the words of 
Mr. Guthrie :— 

“God pity the poor, if, amid all the comforts, and wealth and 
luxuries of our enlightened land, the only doors left open to these 
outcast children, shall be the dreary portals of the Police-Office and 
Prison.” 


Industrial Schools viewed in connexion with the state of the Poor. 


England expends some five or six millions annually in the 
maintenance of her poor—Ireland between one and two millions 
—and Scotland upwards of half-a-million. In England, 1 in 10 
of the population are relieved—in Ireland, 1 in 10—in Scotland, 
1in 114. England has thus as many paupers, in proportion to 
population, as Ireland ; while the proportion in Scotland, where 
relief is refused to the able-bodied poor, is only about one per cent. 
less than in England and Ireland; and within the last ten or 
eleven years, the cost of Scotch pauperism has increased about 
350 per cent. ‘These are startling statistics. Can nothing be 
done to arrest the progress of this many-headed hydra?* We 
believe industrial education would be one of the most effectual 
means of getting at the root of the evil, and checking its onward 
course; and in this opinion we are borne out by the Scotch 
Poor-law Commissioners, in their Report in 1843, and by Mr. 
Kay Shuttleworth, in his Report on the training of pauper chil- 
dren, in 1841. The Commissioners say :—“ We wish to ex- 
press our firm persuasion, that all means for suppressing pauper- 
ism will prove insufficient, unless accompanied by some measures 
for promoting education. ‘The evidence which we have received 
has led us to form a decided opinion, that one of the principal 
causes of pauperism in many parts of Scotland, particularly in 
the Highlands and large towns, is to be found in the imperfect 
education of the children of a large portion of the working-classes.” 
And Mr. Kay Shuttleworth thus states the true principle of edu- 
cation for pauper children :—“ The great object to be kept in view 
in regulating any school for the instruction of the children of 
the labouring-class, is the rearing of hardy and intelligent work- 
ing-men, whose character and habits may afford the largest 
amount of security to the property and order of the community. 
Not only has the training of the children of labourers hitherto 
been defective, both in the methods of instruction pursued, and 





* Mr. Chadwick has shown, that out of 112,000 cases of orphanage, and 43,000 
cases of premature widowhood, receiving relief in England from poor-rates, in 
1840, more than 100,000 of the orphanage cases, and nearly 27,000 of those of 
widowhood, arose from removable causes, 
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because it has been confined within the most meagre limits, but 
because it has failed to inculcate the great practical lesson, (for 
those whose sole dependence for their living is on the labour of 
their hands,) by early habituating them to patient and skilful 
industry.” And in the “ Orders” of more ancient date, issued 
from Somerset House for the regulation of Poor-Law Boards, 
it is provided, that “ the boys and girls who are inmates of the 
workhouse shall, for three valiien tees at least every day, be 
instructed in reading, writing, arithmetic, and the principles of 
the Christian religion; and such other instruction shall be im- 
parted to them as may jit them for service, and train them to habits 
of usefulness, industry, and virtue; and the master of every work- 
house is bound to assist in training the youths to such employ- 
ment as will best jit them for gaining their own living.” These 
regulations, we regret to say, were never generally carried into 
effect. Industrial Schools for pauper children have lately been 
established in Liverpool and Manchester; and Mr. Tufnell, in 
his Report to the Committee of Council on Education, (Minutes, 
1846,) says, regarding these schools :—“ It is consolatory to 
think how large a number of children are thus rescued from the 
lowest state of degradation by the excellent training of these in- 
stitutions ;” and that “ every one who takes an interest in the 
wellbeing of the poor, must regard their future course with the 
deepest anxiety.” The Liverpool school, at the date of Mr. 
Tufnell’s Report, contained 919 children—consisting of 408 
boys, 242 girls, and 269 infants; and the Manchester school con- 
tained 626 children—consisting of 242 boys, 173 girls, and 211 
infants. The greater number of the children admitted to these 
schools were in the lowest state of ignorance. Out of 136 chil- 
dren admitted to the Liverpool school, from July 1846 to Janu- 
ary 1847, Mr. Tufnell reports, that “ 21 knew nothing, 55 could 
tell some of their letters, 14 could form easy words by spelling, 
25 could read easy words of one syllable, 15 could read tolerably, 
and 6 could read pretty well; but of these 6,—4 were re-adimis- 
sions. In these schools much attention has been paid to the in- 
dustrial department. Mr. Tufnell reports, that in the Liverpool 
school, “ 12 boys are instructed by the carpenter, 50 by the 
tailor, as many by the shoemaker, 24 by the gardener, 12 by 
the baker, 6 by the blacksmith, and 6 by the engineer—there 
being a steam-engine on the establishment which supplies the 
power required for several domestic yoy Every boy so 
employed is in school for three and a half days weekly, and at 
his industrial occupation two whole days, one half-day each week 
being a holiday. In addition to the above employments, there 
is a variety of work of a domestic character, such as sweeping 
the yards and rooms, feeding the pigs, &c., which is performed 
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by boys not old enough to be put to a regular trade;” and in 
the same school, “ 120 girls, divided into three sections, are em- 
em in washing, straw-plaiting, and general domestic work.” 
n the Manchester school the industrial training is much of the 
same kind. It is worthy of remark, in a sanitary point of view, 
that 165 out of 919 children in the Liverpool school, and 94 
out of 626 children in the Manchester school, were in the in- 
firmary at the time of Mr. Tufnell’s visit, afflicted chiefly with 
cutaneous diseases, to which these poor children are extremely 
liable, and for which Mr. Tufnell réports, that “ the constant 
and almost daily use of the bath is found to be the best remedy.” 
There are also Industrial Schools at Norwood, where about 1000 
pauper children, chiefly from the metropolitan parishes, are edu- 
cated.* Guizot, on visiting this establishment, said, “This is 
worthy of England.” ‘The success of these schools has not been 
overlooked by the Committee of Council on Education. There 
are 600 unions in England and Wales, and 700 workhouse 
schools, and at the recommendation of the Committee, an annual 
grant of £30,000 has lately been voted by Parliament for the 
salaries of the teachers in these schools—while special directions 
are given to train the pauper children in habits of industry. Mr. 
Kay Shuttleworth (in a “ Letter containing instructions to Her 
Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools of Parochial Unions,” Minutes, 
1848) recommends for boys in workhouses, such occupations 
as gardening, tile and brick-making, basket-making, carpentry 
and printing; and for boys in sea-port towns, such industrial 
training as would prepare them for the enterprise of a sailor’s 
life; while for girls, he recommends sewing, knitting, laundry- 
work, kitchen-labour, lessons on cottage economy, and other 
domestic occupations. We hope soon to see Industrial Schools 
universally established for the children of the poor. 


Industrial Schools viewed in connexion with National Education. 


England and Wales, with 16,000,000 of population, contain 
nearly 8,000,000 unable to write their name, and 5,000,000 un- 
able to read their mother tongue. 1 woman in 2, and 1 man in 
3, who were married in 1846, signed the register with marks. 
in Great Britain, it was estimated, in 1846, that there were 
7,000,000 of the pepulation under the age of fifteen; and de- 
ducting 2,000,000 as under three years of age, there remains 
5,000,000, under fifteen years of age, capable of receiving 


* An interesting report of the Norwood Schools of Industry is given by Sey- 
mour Tremenhecre, Esq., Inspector of Schools, in the Minutes of the Committee 
of Council on Edueation, 1842-3, 
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instruction. How many of these children are there who re- 
ceive no education? In one district in London, out of 28,000 
children of an age to receive instruction, there were only 
11,000 at school. And in another smaller district, 336 out of 
450 children were without any kind of instruction. In Bir- 
mingham, 21,824 out of 45,000 children receive instruction, 
many of these also attending no other than Sunday Schools. 
In Bristol, 17,138 out of 31,000 children, from five to fifteen 
years of age, attend school. The Rev. H. Moseley mentions a 
manufacturing town in the midland district of England, contain- 
ing 12,000 inhabitants, where not more than 150 children at- 
tend school. (Minutes, 1846.) In Sheffield, the number of 
scholars is about 1 to 10, and in Manchester about 1 to 11 of 
the inhabitants; while among the colliers on the Tyne and 
Wear, the proportion of children in day-schools is as 1 to 13 of 
the population. When we look round among the continental 
nations, we find education much more attended to than in our 
own land of liberty, of which we boast so much. In Bavaria, 
the proportion of children attending school is as 1 to 4—in 
Prussia, 1 to 6—in Holland, 1 to 8—and in Belgium, 1 to 9 of 
the population. In Bohemia, 511,000 out of 539,000 children, 
and in Moravia and Silesia, 279,000 out of 289,000 children 
were at school in 1843. In Lower Austria, 97 per cent.—in 
Upper Austria, 98 per cent.—and in the Tyrol, 100 per cent. of 
the children attend school; while Russia, with a proportion of 
1 child to 300 of the population receiving instruction, presents 
us with a fearful instance of the want of education in a people. 
National Education has, however, within the last few years, 
made much progress in this country, and among other systems 
of education, Industrial Schools have attracted much attention. 
We believe we are indebted to Switzerland for the first example 
upon an extensive scale of mingling industrial arts with the or- 
dinary routine of school instruction. Pestalozzi and Fellenberg 
have immortalized themselves as the founders of this new mode 
of instruction. Pestalozzi, born at Zurich in 1746, first esta- 
blished a poor-school at Reuhofl, and, at the invitation of the 
government of Underwalden, he afterwards established a school 
at Stantz. He divided his bread with his scholars—he was 
everywhere with them when they were well, and when they were 
sick he was constantly at their bedside. To use his own words, 
“ We had the same nourishment, and I slept in the midst of 
them, and from my bed either prayed with them, or taught them 
something. ‘The very children who before had never had a book 
in their hands, applied from morning till night; and when I 
have asked them atter supper—‘ my children, which would you 


rather do, go to bed, or jearna Jittle longer?’ they would gene- 
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rally reply that they would rather learn.” Fellenberg, a pupil 
of Pestelozzi, carried out and extended the plan of the latter at 
Hofwyl. In the high school, in which the children of the upper 
classes are educated, they are instructed in cabinet-making, gar- 
dening, and other employments of practical utility, in addition to 
their ordinary education. But it is in the middle school, attended 
by the children of the peasants and small farmers, that promi- 
nence is given to manual labour in the workshop, the garden, or 
the farm. By these occupations, the children are taught a prac- 
tical acquaintance with the useful employments of life, and ac- 
quire systematic habits of patient persevering industry. This 
a of industrial training is also successfully adopted in the 

farquis Ridolfi’s agricultural institution near Florence, and in 
the Manual Labour Institutions of the United States. The 
Committee of Council on Education have, in their Minutes of 
1846, promised their support to Schools of Industry. And 
the Inspectors of schools have, in their reports published along 
with these Minutes, invariably expressed their approbation of the 
system of mingling industrial training with mental instruction. 
Among others, Mr. Gordon, one of the Government Inspectors 
of Schools for Scotland, bears ample testimony to the advan- 
tages of Schools of Industry and Agricultural Schools, and says 
that they draw to them a lower class of the population than are 
taught in the other national schools. (Minutes, 1846.) And the 
Rev. Henry Moseley, in his Report on the Elementary Schools 
in the Midland District, says, “ I have visited one ragged school 
—that of St. Philips, Birmingham. Here, if anywhere, is room 
for the highest functions of the teacher, and here his resources 
should be multiplied.” (Minutes, 1847.) Earl Grey has with 
praiseworthy zeal resolved to carry out the principles of indus- 
trial education to the coloured races of the British colonies ; and, 
at his Lordship’s request, Mr. Kay Shuttleworth, acting for the 
Committee of Council on Education, has drawn up an admirable 
code of industrial discipline, entitled, “ Brief practical Sugges- 
tions on the Mode of organizing and conducting Day-schools of 
Industry, Model Farm Schools, &c., as part of a system of edu- 
cation for the coloured races of the British colonies,” which his 
Lordship has transmitted to the colonies. Mr. Shuttleworth 
proposes to raise up in the West Indies a settled and industrious 
native peasantry by teaching the children how health may be 
preserved by proper diet, cleanliness, ventilation, and clothing, 
and by giving them a practical training in household economy, 
and in the cultivation of cottage gardens, as well as in those 
common handicrafts by which a labourer may improve his do- 
mestic comfort. (Minutes, 1846.) Many of the National and 
British Schools combine industrial work with scholastic exer- 
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cises, though as yet in a very limited degree, and so far as expe- 
rience has gone, it has been seen that industrial training con- 
duces to a more rapid mental improvement. The Commis- 
sioners of National Education in Ireland have also established 
Industrial Schools with much success.* Some benevolent in- 
dividuals have also founded schools of this description in man 

of the counties of England. In the north of England, in schools 
at Slaithwaite, Silkstone, Farnley, Tyas, and Ghavkiaben, the 
last of which is supported by Earl Grey, a certain portion of the 
school time is devoted to agricultural labours. At Lady Byron’s 
schools in Surrey and Leicestershire, the boys earn considerable 
sums as gardeners. At the school of the late well-known Wil- 
liam Allen, (of whom Lord John Russell has said, “ there was 
no cause, whatever might be its range and extent, which the be- 
nevolence of William Allen did not embrace,”) near Brighton, 
the children are employed in all kinds of industrial occupations, 
such as plaiting straw, printing, gardening, and farming. In an 
institution founded by Mr. Davies, at Gower’s Walk, White- 
chapel, there are 200 children in attendance seven hours a 
day, four of which are devoted to reading, writing, and arith- 
metic, and the remaining three to manual occupations—printing 
for the boys, and needlework for the girls. The produce of the 
printing averages £100 a-year, which becomes the property of 
the boys, and the greater part of which is reserved for their use 
on departing from school. And in the county of Essex, ascheme 
of industrial education has been set in operation, with the Bishop 
of Rochester at its head, by which it is proposed, in addition to 
mental education, to instruct the girls attending the parish 
schools, in the industrial duties of the household, such as making 
clothes, washing, cooking, &c., in order to qualify them to be- 
come good servants, and to enable them to conduce to the clean- 
liness and comfort of their parent’s cottages. To the children 
of the labouring and working-classes, industrial schools would 
be of the greatest benefit. Where children are to be left at the 
early age of thirteen or fourteen to push their own way in the 
world, it would surely be much better that their education was 
made somewhat more practical in its nature, and that industrial 
training was added to their other studies—and this not so much 
to teach the children any particular trade, as to bring them up 
in habits of industry. What a bulwark such an education would 
be to them in the many temptations to which they are in after- 
life exposed. It is not necessary that in these schools the children 
be supplied with food. If, among the lower classes where the 





_* See Reports of Claddagh Fishing School, and Ballymena and Belfast Indus- 
— Schools. Fourteenth Report of Commissioners of National Education in Ires 
and—1 847, 
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parents are, from the nature of their occupations, compelled to be 
absent from home during the day, it was thought that cheaper or 
more wholesome food could be supplied to the children at school, 
industrial schools might be established in which the parents paid 
for both food and education. Industrial Schools must be viewed 
as a very important branch of National Education. “The cheer- 
fulness, and healthfulness, and practical utility, the mildness of 
the discipline, and the kindliness of feeling, the watchfulness over 
the opening character and disposition, as well as the more strenu- 
ous exercise of the intellectual faculties promoted in schools of 
this character, recommend them to especial notice at a time when 
attention is more seriously directed, than it has hitherto been, 
to the removal of those blots which neglect has allowed to gather 
upon the physical, intellectual, and moral condition of large 
masses of our fellow-countrymen.”* 

But what is to be done with that mass of our juvenile population 
who cannot be enticed under the roof of a school unless food is 
provided to them. In all our largest towns there are many in this 
condition, orphans, or as good as orphans—plunged by position 
into early crime,—all the impulses around them driving them on, 
scarce one of these influences drawing them away from premature 
profligacy. They are so numerous as to make them altogether 
worthy of a specific and peculiar effort of philanthropy on their 
behalf. And that, in order that that philanthropy may operate 
on them with effect, it is desirable that they should be clothed 
and fed, as well as taught gratuitously, we are most willing to 
allow. It seems, indeed, to be in no other way than this that the 
perilous seductions of their position can be avoided ; or that they, 
taken out of the hands of those who, if they do not make gain, as 
they often do, out of their trained falsehood, yet take all due 
precautions that they shall cost them nothing, and that they shall 
at least be made, in some way or other, to keep themselves. 
We must confess our fears, hgwever, that the benevolence which 
has been so deeply stirred on behalf of this class will outrun its 
proper limits, and discharge itself on regions where its waters will 
be hurtful rather than healthful in their influence. There are mi- 
serable children wandering in our filthiest, narrowest lanes, to 
save whom you must get hold of them in the morning, and keep 
them all the day, providing that they be washed, and cloth- 
ed, and comfortably fed. But mingling with them, undistin- 
guishable often by any external tokens of misery from the 
others, there is still a larger number of children who liave pa- 
rents who should, and who could provide for them, who are earn- 


* Report of Schools of Industry by Seymour Tremenheere, Esq. Minutes, 


1842-3, 
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ing wages enough if they husbanded them aright, to keep their 
children at school, and to feed and clothe them. Shall we, be- 
cause these parents are neglecting their duty, step in and do it 
for them? It seems kind to the children, but is it wise towards 
the parents? Nay, we are disposed to ask,—would it be good, 
after all, for the children themselves ? Many parents have ‘been 
reclaimed from vice through the impulses of parental affection, 
stirred by the sight of their offspring perishing around them, 
and driven by hunger into great profligacy ;—still more, have 
their footsteps on the way to reckless dissipation arrested and 
turned back by the sight or forethought of the misery which 
their helpless children would be made to endure. Should any 
private or public charity step in and declare, that when parents 
were altogether too careless or too vicious to take charge of their 
children, it would take their children for all day lone off their 
parents’ hands, asking nothing from them, but to give ‘them shel- 
ter by night,—w ould : there be no risk of interfering with one of 
nature’s ‘strongest and benevolent arrangements, which, as it 
makes the promoting of their children’s after welfare one of the 
strongest stimulants to parental industry, makes the terror of 
these children’s future destitution one of the strongest deterrers 
from parental idleness and dissipation? If we dealt thus with all 
the children whom the sins of their parents have plunged into 
want, would we not lose thereby the use of one of our most 
powerful engines for working on the hearts of these very parents ? 
And would we not, by removing an existing check, multiply 

around us the class of children whom we sought to rescue and 
relieve? for all of whom we might indeed, if public benevolence 
(fickle and insecure as it is) were but to follow us, and expand 
with the expanding demand upon it—we might provide lessons, 
and dresses, and well-cooked meals, but for not one of whom 
could we ever provide the substitute for a well-ordered home, or 
compensate for the loss of daily parental overseeing. It would 
please, no doubt, the eye to go and see hundreds of these squalid 
urchins, washed. and drilled, “marching and singing, and work- 
ing and learning, in a w ell-ordered, well-aired, well-taught Rag- 
ged School ; but it would please the heart of a wise philanthro- 
pist still more to know that the homes where these children dwell 
had been turned into homes of such cheerful and steady toil, 
that the father would have a honest pride in being beholden to 
no charity for the teaching of his children; and the mother a 
natural pleasure in preparing for them their daily food. 

With the cause of Industrial Schools, in their earliest, and as 
we hope yet innocent condition, the name of Mr. Guthrie will 
ever be indelibly associated. It is now about two years since he 
made his first appeal on behalf of our destitute and outcast popula- 
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tion, when Edinburgh—proud of numbering among her citizens 
the author of the “ PiEa,” which in a few days lighted up the 
beacon-fires of agitation all over the country, and eager to do 
honour to one to whom in this, as in many another good work, 
she had been laid under deep obligations—responded nobly to the 
call made upon her, and rejoiced the heart of her benevolent phi- 
lanthropic shen by enabling him to open a Ragged School. 
The Edinburgh Ragged Schools have since then been so much 
before the public, that it is unnecessary here to enter into their 
history ; and we feel that such “ Pleas” as the one before us, 
stand in need of no recommendation of ours to draw to them the 
attention of the public. We trust such powerful appeals will not 
be lost on the country, and that Great Britain will soon awake 
to a due sense of her danger. For of this we are very sure, 
unless some radical change be effected in our Poor Laws and 
Criminal Code,—unless greater attention be paid to National 
Education and Sanitary Reform,—unless more liberality be 
shown, not to our middle class, which bids fair to have its 
own share of class legislation, but to a still lower class, which 
embraces the great mass of England’s population,—our large 
towns will never be free from hordes of beggars,—our pro- 
perty will never be secure from thieves,—fever and pestilence 
will reign triumphant,—the expense of the poor and of criminals 
will yearly increase, until at last,—our wealth all eaten away, 
—our national credit gone,—this noble empire, “ great among 
the nations, and princess among the provinces,” will, at no dis- 
tant date, be submerged in the overwhelming tide of anarchy and 
confusion,—adding one more to the many social systems that 
are weltering in chaos, and to the mighty kingdoms that are 
crumbling into dust. 
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Art. IV.—A Tour in Sutherlandshire, with Extracts from the 
Field-books of a Sportsman and Naturalist. By CHARLES St. 
Joun, Esq., Author of “ Wild Sports, and Natural History 
of the Highlands.” 2 Vols. London, 1849. 


THE value of correct local histories of either animals or plants, 
is far greater and more important than may seem. They form the 
true and only proper basis for an accurate knowledge of organic 
geography, or of the laws which regulate the distribution of ani- 
mal and vegetable life over the earth’s surface, and often illus- 
trate, in the most interesting manner, the general characters of 
soil and climate. It rarely happens that any one individual is 
able to ascertain and record, from personal observation, the 
natural conditions of a great extent of country, such as an en- 
tire continent, or even island of the largest class; and so it is 
only by a division of labour, or by a partition of the field over 
which that labour is exercised, that we can hope for satisfactory, 
that is, truthful results. ‘There are few studies of a more inter- 
esting or important nature than those which enable us to con- 
nect the physical characters of a country, in relation to climate, 
covering, altitude, comparative proportion of land and water, or 
other features of its constitution, with the animals and plants 
which it produces; and if we can trace a transition from one 
state to another, followed by a corresponding change in the 
natural products, such observations become stil! more valuable, 
by opening up, as it were, views which may be wrought out in 
practice, and by means of which we may hope eventually to 
alter and ameliorate the, features of nature. The geographical 
distribution of animals has hitherto met with little philosophical 
illustration in this country; but we are satisfied that the only 
good groundwork for general views, is a series of correct local 
contributions, corresponding in character to the work above 
named. 

It seems a curious and somewhat contradictory fact, that the 
nearer we terrestrial people approach the sun—the admitted 
source of light and heat—the colder and less animate both our- 
selves and atmosphere become. But so itis. A man who stands 
upon the summit of Mont Blanc at 12 o’clock any fine summer 
day, is just 15,744 feet nearer the said sun than the same or any 
other man who stands by the sea-shore at a similar hour ina 
corresponding latitude; yet the former will find, by reference to 
his extreme points both of feet and fingers, that there is a far 
greater increase of cold than caloric. ty he makes the experi- 


ment during a winter’s midnight rather than a summer’s noon, 
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he will probably find the difference still greater, though it may 
be some consolation to his friends to reflect that he will not en- 
dure it long. But it may be mentioned as a very kindly piece 
of compensation on the part of Dame Nature, that those who 
cannot climb hills, and yet desire to experience intense cold, 
may indulge their hardihood, even in summer, merely by pro- 
ceeding northward towards the Pole, in which direction they 
will, ere long, find the great sea itself—that image of restlessness 
and change—lying as stili as a sleeping child, and the air which 
hangs over its fixed and frozen waves as chill as that which encom- 
passes the loftiest peaks of snow-covered Alpine mountains. 

In truth, the same phenomena which, in a minor measure, are 
presented by those rugged wrinkles on our earth’s surface which 
we call vales and mountains, are exhibited on the great scale by 
the hemispheres of the earth itself, which, in reference to heat 
and cold, and the complex relationships of animal and vegetable 
life pertaining thereunto, may be likened to two vast mountain 
masses, united at their base, the great circle of union being what 
is commonly called the line of the Equator. If an inhabitant of 
those more sultry regions is desirous to rejoice in ice and snow, 
there are thus two modes of procedure open to him. If he wishes 
to travel all the way by sea, he must make a voyage, it may be 
of some thousand miles, before he gets to Greenland ; but if he 
prefers a perpendicular to a horizontal movement, then he has 
only to walk up a hill, (if he has a sufficiently large and lofty 
one at hand,) to the height of about 16,000 feet above the salt 
water, and there he will find perpetual snow. ‘This will assuredly 
be a great saving in those two abstractions, time and space, as 
well as in money, which is also very liable to become an abstrac- 
tion ; but if there are no hills in the immediate vicinity of this 
Equatorial investigator, he must proceed elsewhere. If he does 
so, whether north or south, then the further he has to go in 
either direction without seeing snow, the nearer it will be to him 
when he does see it ; and if, as we have said, he is decidedly a 
sea-faring man, and prefers his own mode of life to any other, 
then, by just going far enough, he may at last leap out upon 
perpetual ice, even from the gunwale of his boat. 

Many sensible people, however, avoid extremes; and so, seek- 
ing neither the 16,000 feet and upwards of perpendicular ascent 
at the Equator, nor the sea-shore ice of the Arctic Circle, they 
set off to Switzerland,—a country, as most men know, remarkable 
for its majestic mountains ; and there they find that the lower 
limit of perpetual snow has taken up a kind of medium position, 
something higher than half-way between the Equatorial and the 
Polar limits, of about 8700 feet above the sea, while the enduring 
glaciers shoot down their icy wedges into the very bosom of the 
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fertile vales. This is clearly a great advantage to all who travel 
in search of those diversified natural beauties which constitute 
the domain of the magnificent and picturesque, because they may 
thus enjoy a vast and variously contrasted region, of about twice 
the height of the loftiest hills in Britain, abounding in all kinds 
of leafy luxury, and extending from the palm-crowned shores of 
the Mediterranean Sea to more than 5000 feet above the village 
of Chamouni. Within that glorious, and, in summer, snowless 
zone, what a world of verdurous fields and waving forests, what 
flower-enamelled meads and pastoral mountains, beautify the sur- 
face of this our fair creation, delighting the eye of man with their 
harmonious splendour, enriching him with their innumerable 
products, and rendering balmy the very air he breathes by their 
delicious odours! But far above those gladsome sunny vales 
and waving woodlands, piercing the deep blue sky, rise up the 
vast and stainless regions of perpetual snow, themselves a zone 
of great magnificence, varied by towering cliffs,—the eagle’s airy 
home,—by rugged rocks, and voiceless frost-bound rivers. There 
the thundering avalanche throws its tumultuous cataracts in 
dreadful disarray into the stillest regions, and silvery torrents 
descend from icy walls, and lose themselves in deep mysterious 
chambers. Even the snow itself, so pure, and apparently un- 
broken in its clear, continuous coldness, is greatly varied both in 
form and texture. Its bright fields sparkle in the morning sun, 
as if their surface were bedewed with glittering diamonds, the 
calm and cloudless noon looks down with loving eye upon a 
lustre so serene and radiant, while the close of day invests them 
in its roseate hue with a still more magnificent, though melan- 
choly splendour. 

But the Scottish tourist must be somewhat less aspiring, 
although he, too, has surely spread before him a wide and beau- 
tiful domain, of which custom cannot stale the infinite variety. 
His “ perpetual snow” is indeed to be found but in detached 
patches, scattered here and there amid cavernous dells, or be- 
neath the northern base of rocky cinctures, near our loftiest 
summits, 


** Where winter lingering chills the lap of May,” 


and where even the lengthened summer days, with all their glad- 
some sunshine, are unable to dissolve those small resistant masses. 
But how bright and boundless is the glorious purple of the 
blooming heather—how beautiful the alpine flowers of many 
mingled hues—how graceful the delicate ferns which clothe the 
corries of the mountains—how exquisite the various tints of green 
wherever some rill of water, trinckling though unseen, calls into 
life and beauty those verdurous mossy mounds, of which a closer 
VOL. XI. NO. XXI. G 
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view unfolds a world of wonders! And for the chamois of the 
Alps, has he not a far nobler “antlered monarch” in our native 
‘adebeet, while, in the richly-plumaged moor-grouse, he possesses 
a peculiar species for which he will seek in vain in any conti- 
nental country. The strong-winged eagle, too, with us, as on 
the Alps, is often seen in soaring circles, casting its broad shadow 
over the sides and summits of our loftiest peaks, and lonely head- 
lands; and the variety of birds in general, including-those of sea 
and shore, is much greater in Scotland than can be found in any 
far inland continental region. Our fishes are no doubt fewer in 
amount of species than those of the lake countries of the Conti- 
nent, or the sea-coasts of more southern sunny lands; but as 
respects both the quality and quantity of such kinds as we do 
— no sane man, not even a philosopher, who ever tasted a 

och-Fyne herring, or a prime cut of new-caught grilse or 
salmon, would feel otherwise than grateful for the pleasant pro- 
ducts of his fatherland. Therefore, 


* Scotland, with all thy faults, we love thee still.” 


Mr. St. John’s agreeable and instructive volumes consist of a 
“Short Tour in Sutherland,” a Monthly Kalendar of Observa- 
tions, or “ Field Notes for the year,” a brief Essay on “ Deer- 
Stalking,” and “Extracts from Note-Books,” being miscellaneous 


memoranda on the natural history of our northern districts, and 
the most approved methods of sporting therein, interspersed with 
personal adventures, and occasional notices of agriculture, and 
the fisheries. Although our author’s main object is rural recrea- 
tion, and the pursuit of wild animals of various kinds, the general 
reader will not fail to attain a good knowledge of the natural 
features of the districts visited, in consequence of Mr. St. John’s 
observant character and lively style enabling him to record so 
agreeably many matters which do not fall within the natural 
range of his rifle. He says of his _ lucubrations, that he 
offers them to the public such as they are, “trusting that they 
will receive them as the off-hand thoughts and observations of 
one who is more accustomed to the hill-side than to the study 
to the gun than to the pen.” We do not think that he has often 
missed his aim with either implement, and trust, that while he 
remains a sojourner among our peaceful hills, he will never, like 
the Irish repealer, be required to write his despatches with “a 
musket in one hand, and a sword in the other.” 

“¢ There is no county in Britain with a greater variety of soil and 
climate than Sutherlandshire, changing gradually from the rich and 
highly-cultivated farms on the Dornoch Firth, to the grey rocks and 
mountains of Assynt and Scowrie. The living productions are also 
as varied and numerous as can be found in any district of our island. 
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There are few British birds or quadrupeds that are not to be found 
in this county. The vegetable productions, cultivated and unculti- 
vated, are as numerous and varied. The first agriculturists in Eng- 
jand would delight in the fine farms near Dunrobin, and might per- 
haps take a lesson or gain a hint from the tenant’s management of 
cattle and wheat, most of which is destined ultimately for the London 
market. Though no farmer myself, I pulled in my horse for some 
time to admire the numerous and beautifully kept cattle and crops of 
Mr. Craig of Kirkton, one of the Duke of Sutherland’s most skilful 
and enterprising tenants. His cows would have gladdened the eyes of 
any Devonshire or Cheshire dairywoman, as they did mine, a simple 
admirer as I am of beauty in any living animal from a milk-cow to a 
field-mouse. There is an air of well-doing and comfort about the 
farms on the Duke of Sutherland’s property, which is delightful to 
the passer-by, and must be doubly so to the kind and liberal land- 
lord.” —(Vol. i. p. 117.) 

Among the many intrepid view-hunters and untiring tourists 
with which Scotland abounds during the summer season, few 
make their way into this far northern county, and of those few 
the majority consists of a sprinkling of sportsmen, not altogether 
heedless of the glories of nature, but chiefly intent on grouse 
and salmon,—than which it would certainly be by no means 
easy to name two better things. But when we think of the 
facilities now afforded by regular and frequent public convey- 
ance along most excellent roads and bridges, of the commodi- 
ous inns and comfortable “ entertainment” in the same, on mo- 
derate charges, and of the general civility and accommodating 
manners and deportment both of high and low, we often wonder 
that a greater influx of visitors does not take place.* The 
coast and river scenery, many of the inland glens and gorges, 
lakes various in kind and countless in number, several moun- 
tains of the highest class in size and attributes,—all these pre- 
sent attractions to the artist and traveller, which are not yet 
known and relished as they ought, while to the sportsman and 
naturalist the field is ample, if not inexhaustible. 





* “ Being under a good and liberal landlord,” says Mr. St. John, expressing a 
sentiment in which all may sincerely join, “ is like being under a good and liberal 
government ; and this we found to be the case at Inchnadamff, which is held un- 
der the Duke of Sutherland or (as he is equally well known here) the “ Good 
Duke,”—a title, by the way, his Grace may be prouder of than any other that 
could be invented. Throughout the Duke’s property here, the innkeepers hold 
their houses (and capital ones they are) rent-free, and have certain other advan- 
tages in hiring their land, and in having every encouragement that the most kind 
and judicious liberality of the proprietor can give them, on (I believe) the express 
condition that the inns should be decently kept, and the charges moderate : the 
consequence of which arrangement is, that strangers can travel through this other- 
wise wild and lonely country with every facility and comfort, and without the dis- 
agreeable feeling of being doubly overcharged because they are strangers.”— 
(Vol. i. p. 18.) 
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“The agriculturist and improver of land would be interested by 
seeing the different stages of husbandry in the county, from the per- 
fectly cultivated farms and cattle of the southern parts, to the rude 
and primitive method of raising small crops of oats amongst the 
rocks of the north and north-west, where the ground is turned up by 
ancient and quaintly-shaped substitutes for spades—ploughing being 
quite impracticable in many places; at the same time, that about 
Tongue, near as it is to the extreme northern point of Britain, both 
the mode of cultivation and the crops would do credit to many a 
southern county of England. The sheep, black cattle, ponies, &c., 
in many parts of the county, are not to be surpassed in Britain. The 
naturalist, whether his tastes belong to botany, ornithology, or any 
other line of this interesting pursuit, will find ample means of enrich- 
ing his cabinets; while I can safely promise the lover of fine and 
varied scenery a treat that would repay him for a far more difficult 
and weary journey.”—(Vol. i. p. 159.) 


The easiest way to reach Sutherland, at least from the 
“Modern Athens,” is by steam from Granton Pier to Inver- 
gordon, leaving the former about six in the morning, and, after 
a passing call at Aberdeen (where of course a fresh supply of 
finnan-haddocks is indispensable), and other intermediate ports, 
arriving at Invergordon, in the Cromarty Firth, in the afternoon 
of the ensuing day, generally in quite sufficient time to gain 
(by the hill-road) the well-appointed inn at Ardgay, near Bonar- 
Bridge, in the course of the evening. A distance of four or five 
miles next morning takes the traveller to Inveran, a small but very 
clean and comfortable place of reception for man and beast, close 
to the Bridge of Shin, and within a few yards of an excellent 
salmon-cast, which extends from the said bridge to the cruives 
below. He may then proceed northwards, along the banks of 
the Shin, through the centre of the county from Lairg to Alt- 
na-harrow, at the head of Loch Naver, and thence by the side of 
Loch Loyal to Tongue; or journeying westwards through the 
Kyle of Sutherland, and by the banks of the Oikel he may 
make his way to Oikel-Bridge, almost adjoining which there is 
a small inn, where, however, the good intentions of “ mine 
host” are more praiseworthy than his power of execution.* The 
road here enters Ross-shire, which somewhat arbitrarily inter- 
poses a lengthened tongue of land, projecting northwards, and 
Sutherland is again come upon, after crossing the southern base 
of this peculiar tongue, at a small station which rejoices in the 
name of Alt-na-galcanach, close upon the northern shore of Loch 








* We understand that this Inn, which stands not upon the Duke of Sutherland’s 
property, but on that of Sir Charles Ross of Balnagown, Bart., has recently been 
repaired and ameliorated. It is a most convenient station for a grilse-fisher on 
the Oikel. 
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Borrolan or Bardan.* Then trending northwards over the 
heights of Assynt, the traveller descends by Loch Awe, (trout 
good, rather numerous, by no means large,) along a stream 
called Loanan, near the mouth of which, after wheeling round a 
little to the right, he beholds a tall, grey, rather ghostly-looking 
hostelrie, called Inch-na-damff, standing at the head of Loch As- 
synt, and at the mouth of a wild valley which leads upwards to 
the huge Benmore (3213 feet), the loftiest of the mountains of 
Sutherland. At the said hostel he will find himself in no want 
of any creature-comforts, and a boat can be obtained for the ex- 
ploration of the loch. The scenery around is striking, from its 
wild seclusion; and the finely-formed mountain of Quenaig 
shoots up into the western sky, and on many a summer's eve 
seems one mass of green and purple, emblazoned in the golden 
sunset, all reflected in the placid lake. The course then lies 
either westerly, along the pleasant shore of Loch Assynt, fra- 
grant with birch-trees towards its lower extremity, and down a 
fine rapid river to the village of Loch Inver, on the sea, or 
northwards, through a wild region, by the salt-water Ferry at 
Kyle-Sku to Scowrie.f In many places all is barrenness; but, 


* Alt-na-galeauach is said to signify the “burn of the deceiver,” and refers to a 
tradition, that when the disputed boundaries of Ross and Sutherland were on some 
occasion to be determined by parole testimony, an old retainer of the southern 
county, who had previously filled his shoes with “mother-earth,” pointed out a 
false boundary-line, and established it, by making oath that he still stood on Ross- 
shire ground. When we ourselves were young, we hoped, as youth is apt to hope, 
that the term bore some relation to the deceptive art of the angler, and were 
thereby induced to sleep, that is, to remain all night, in a blackened bothie, more 
allied to # peat-stack than a human-dwelling. But Alt-na-galeanach, whatever else 
it may be, is a burn to which no angler need return. The station, however, is now 
a convenient one (new and more commodious) from which to explore a series of 
singular lochs which stretch westwards, the more distant ones forming the feeders 
of a fine rock-bound river called the Kirkaig, where the salmon, though not nume- 
rous, are large and strong. ‘There is no road westwards further than a few miles 
to Elphin, after which, the tourist must prove pedestrian, and explore the Cama- 
Loch, Loch Veyatie, Loch Fewn, and the Falls of the Kirkaig, by making his own 
way along those wild unpeopled shores and mountain slopes, for a distance of some 
ten miles, till he deseends on Inverkirkaig ; after which, a good road and an hour’s 
walking will take him to Loch Inver, where he may remain in comfort all his days. 
In passing along the line of the above-named lochs, one of the great and pervad- 
ing features is the singular Suilvhen, or sugar-loaf mountain, so called from its 
peculiar form. It is seen at a considerable distance by those travelling westwards 
from the inner country, and also forms a well-known and conspicuous land-mark 
from the sea. From its summit there is a fine view of fresh-water lochs, nume- 
rous “as leaves in Vallumbrosa.” 

+ We do not here indicate distances, which are easily ascertained upon the spot, 
the Sutherland roads according with accurately measured miles, and no mistake. 
But when Mr. St. John notes, that “ Loch Inver, four miles from Inchnadamft, 
has also an excellent inn, and is well worth going to see,” we cordially agree in the 
Jaudation, but cannot help calling to remembrance that, as the traveller from one 
station to the other has first six or seven miles along the shores of Loch Assynt, 
and then not less than four miles by the banks of the river Inver, making in all 
at least eleven miles, we think his /owr mi/e calculation is by no means to be de- 
pended on, especially before breakfast or after supper, 
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under favourable weather, the lovers of nature will be charmed 
by many fine and various features. Rocky ravines, and deso- 
late moorlands, mountains far and near, fresh-water lakes of 
every shape and size, and one long dark desolate gorge-like 
valley, filled up for ever by the murmuring sea, which branches 
away far inland, expanding into the deep encompassed basins of 
Glencul and Glendhu. g land-locked seem the imprisoned 
waters of these “ great twin-brethren,” that no stranger-sports- 
man, viewing them from the side of any neighbouring mountain, 
would surmise their forming any portion of the injurious sea. 
In calm weather they present the reposing aspect of sweet in- 
land waters, though with certainly something of a sterner as- 
pect than befits a lake; and then, in what fresh waters will any 
fisherman, from cither east or west, ever capture and cure 
£30,000 worth of herrings in a single autumn, as is reported to 
have been here accomplished during the season of 1829.* At 
Scowrie there is, as usual, excellent accommodation for either 
man or beast, and a good road for both, stretching eastwards 
and northerly, to the head of Loch Laxford, a little above which 
a substantial stone-bridge takes the traveller across what Mr. St. 
John somewhat inadequately designates as “a very good-looking 
river, called the Laxford.” A very good-looking river! Why, 
a man might as well talk of the Apollo Belvidere, as a very good- 
looking fellow, or of the Venus de Medicis being, all things con- 
sidered, a very good-looking girl, though rather thick about the 
ankles. The Laxford is not only at all times an excessively 
good-looking river, but is actually, when in proper trim, about 
the very best in Britain of its size, for abundance of salmon, 
grilse, and sea-trout; and does it not flow from Loch Stack, 
the desolate but fin-abounding, where it is often far easier to 
kill fish than to carry them away, for the river-side is wild and 
rocky, the footing consequently insecure, and the pannier very 
apt to be tilted over head and shoulder by insidious snags of 
birch and hazel. 

From Laxford Bridge the road sweeps round the eastern end 
of Loch Laxford, and then stretches northwards through a 
country by no means like the Lothians, being very bare, and 
rocky as Edom, to Rhiconnich (where there is a small inn) at the 
head of Loch Inchard, and so onwards through “ the Gualen” 
and across the river Dinart to Durness, where there is now ex- 
cellent accommodation recently constructed. From this station, 
the tourist, by crossing the Kyle of Durness, (a narrow sea-loch,) 
may visit Cape Wrath and its forlorn lighthouse, and enjoy a wild 
view of precipitous cliffs, and treacherous rocks, and surging waves, 





_* New Statistical Account of Scotland, Sutherlandshire, p. 122. 
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far pleasanter to look upon from terra jirma than the faithless main. 
From Durness a few miles lead to the shores of Loch Eribol, 
across which, between Port-na-coin and Ardnachy, there is a ferry, 
which shortens the journey to those whose chief desire it is to 
save time and space; but the tourist will be amply repaid b 
continuing his onward route along the western shore of Loc 
Eribol, all round its desolate head, the wild grandeur of which is 
immortalized by the “ Great Minstrel,” and so round to Heilum 
Inn upon the afore-named Ardnachy, a peninsular projection on 
the eastern shore. When ready to depart from that peninsula, 
he must then mount a steepish slope, and proceeding a short 
way eastwards, the road ere long descends upon the foot of Loch 
Hope, a few hundred yards below where the river Hope debouches 
from the lake, and which river is crossed by means of a boat-bridge 
worked by chain and windlass. The scenery, looking southwards, 
is here very beautiful, as the view from any neighbouring height 
includes almost the entire extent of Loch Hope, with its graceful 
birch trees, their silvery stems and slightly-drooping foliage re- 
flected in still waters, and softening the austerity of that some- 
what stony and unpeopled shore, while the finely formed and 
lofty mountain of Ben-Hope* crowns and closes in the distant 
view. The river Hope pursues a course of scarcely a couple of 
miles into the sea; and its pools and reaches afford excellent 
salmon and sea-trout fishing. 

From the boat-bridge just mentioned the road conducts due 
eastward, over a solitary and somewhat desolate wilderness 
called “The Moin,” and eventually leads down upon another 
long, narrow, salt-water loch, known as the “ Kyle of Tongue,” 
across which there is a ferry convenient to the Duke of Suther- 
land’s residence of Tongue House, and also conducting to the 
comfortable and picturesquely-placed Inn of Kirkaboll, little 
more than a mile onwards, from which very charn.ing views may 
be obtained of the magnificent Ben-Loyal, with its embattled 
front and triple crown, while on the lower ground stands the 
ruined keep of Castle Varrick. Here, of course, the same road 
formerly indicated as leading through the centre of the country 
northwards from Lairg to Tongue, will now take the traveller 
through that central region southwards from Tongue to Lairg. 
The middle station of that line is Alt-na-harrow, which may be 
regarded as in the heart or centre of the county, and there the 
road is crossed at right angles by another central line forming a 
large segment of a circle, which curves away on the one hand 





* Ben Hope in respect to elevation is the third mountain in Sutherland, being 
8061 feet high, 
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northwestwards by Loch Maddie and the head of Loch Hope, 
to Loch Eribol ; on the other, northeastwards along Loch Naver, 
and down the lengthened strath and river of that name, to Betty- 
hill, and other north-coast districts. But from Tongue there is 
also a direct line eastwards, crossing the river Borgie, and, de- 
scending the northern portion of the Naver to Bettyhill, and so 
onwards by Strathy towards that eastern boundary of the county 
which is conterminous with Caithness. To complete the circuit 
of Sutherland is then easy, by taking the road which ascends 
Strath Halladale, crosses the water-shed of that part of the 
country by “The Balloch” district, and descends into Helms- 
dale, following the course of the river of that name, which ere 
long debouches on the eastern coast, a little southwards of the 
great mountain promontory called the Ord. Thence the shore- 
road trends south-westwards through the richest and most highly 
cultivated parts of Sutherland, by Brora, Golspie, (where it 
throws off inland branches to Lairg and Bonar Bridge,) Dor- 
noch, and the Meikle Ferry, to ‘Tain and Invergordon, our 
original point of departure.* 

The barren outlines which we have now sketched, are filled 
up and formed into many pleasant pictures in Mr. St. John’s 
pages. We have said that Fis principal object was the observ- 
ance of wild creatures in their native haunts, and in this he is 
singularly successful. One would almost imagine, while reading 
his work, that there was not a spot in all the’ country side un- 
tenanted by some mysterious beast or bird. Wherever he goes, 
he gains, through himself or canine companion, either sight or 
scent of some peculiar creature, often the very one he was in 
want of. Not an animal of any kind, however wary and swift 
of foot, or powerful on rapid wing, which he does not contrive 
in some way to circumvent and-destroy, now and then almost 





* The usual mode of travel in Sutherland is by the mail-conveyance, a strong 
four-wheeled double-seated open car, capable of carrying four or five persons, 
besides driver, and which passes to and fro along all the main lines every other 
day. Gigs or dog-carts can also be hired from station to station, at several of the 
principal inns. 

We may here note that a new line of road has been recently surveyed and 
marked out for formation, along the northern side of Loch Shin to its head, and 
thence by the banks of Loch Griam, Loch Merkland, and Loch More, to Scowrie. 
It will conduct within a couple of miles of the head of Loch Stack, and through- 
out its entire course will give easy access to a great extent of wild and interesting 
country, as yet unknown save to solitary shepherd or rambling sportsman. At 
present there is no road in the same direction further than Shiness, some six or 
seven miles beyond Lairg. We rejoice to know that the Duke of Sutherland having 
accomplished so much for the comfort of his people, and the xecommodation of the 
public, is now doing something for himself and family. Dunrobin, the ancient 
seat of the Earls of Sutherland, has been of late largely added to in the castellated 
style, and is being fitted up in a manner so becoming its noble occupants, as to 
render it one of the most commodious and magnificent residences in the kingdom, 
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unwillingly, for he has a touch of sentiment about him,—just 
enough to prevent his doing what is butcherly, but not so strong 
as altogether to restrain the trigger. The following extract will 
illustrate both his skill in action, and his sympathy for such as 
die in battle : 

“We were loath to leave our comfortable hotel at Scowrie, par- 
ticularly without visiting the Island of Handa, a great breeding-place 
of sea-fowl ; but being pressed for time, we got again under weigh 
for Durness. Our landlord having told us that he had heard that the 
osprey was building on an island in a loch about a mile from our 
road, we left the horse and boat-carriage under the charge of a bare- 
legged boy at the place he mentioned, (a small bridge about three 
miles from Scowrie,) and went to a point of rock from which we could 
command a view of the loch in question. We immediately, through 
a glass, discovered the nest of the osprey, built in exactly a similar 
situation to the last—that is, on the summit of a rock about eight 
feet high, shaped like a truncated cone, and standing exposed and 
alone in the loch. On coming nearer, we could distinguish the 
white head of the female osprey on the nest. ‘The male bird was not 
in view. It was determined that I should remain concealed near the 
loch, while my two companions went for the boat. This plan was 
adopted for the double reason that I might be at hand to shoot any 
hooded crow who might attempt to take the eggs while the osprey 
was off, she having left the nest on our approach, and also that I 
might have a chance of shooting the old osprey herself, in case she 
came within shot. I must say, that I would rather she had escaped 
this fate: but as her skin was wanted, I agreed to kill her. 

“ For some time after the departure of my companions, she flew 
round and round at a great height, occasionally drifting away with 
the high wind, and then returning to the loch. She passed two or 
three times not very far from me before I shot her. But at last I fired, 
and the poor bird, after wheeling blindly about for a few moments, 
fell far to leeward of me, and down amongst the most precipitous and 
rocky part of the mountain, quite dead. She was scarcely down be- 
hind the cliffs, when I heard the cry of an osprey in quite a differ- 
ent direction; and on looking that way I saw the male bird flying 
up from a great distance. As he came nearer, I could distinguish 
plainly with my glass that he was carrying a fish in his claws. On 
approaching, he redoubled his cries, probably expecting the well 
known answer, or signal of gratitude, from his mate: but not hearing 
her, he flew on till he came immediately over the nest. I could 
plainly see him turning his head to the right and left, as if looking 
for her, and as if in astonishment at her unwonted absence. He came 
lower and lower still, holding the fish in his feet, which were stretched 
out full length from his body. Not seeing her, he again ascended, 
and flew to the other end of the lake, the rocks echoing his shrill ery. 
The poor bird, after making one or two circuits of the lake, then flew 
away far out of sight, still keeping possession of the fish. Ile probably 
went to look for the female at some known and frequented haunt, ag 
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he flew rapidly off in a direct line. He soon, however, came over 
the lake again, and continued his flight to and fro and his loud cries 
for above an hour, still keeping the fish ready for his mate. I at 
length heard the voices of my friends; and we soon launched the 
boat. The osprey became much agitated as we neared the rock where 
the nest was, and dropped the fish he held into the water. We found 
two beautiful eggs in the nest, of a roundish shape ; the colour white, 
with numerous spots and marks of a fine rich red brown. As we 
came away, we still observed the male bird unceasingly calling and 
ee for his hen. J was really sorry that I had shot her.” —(Vol. i. 
p. 29.) 


This is really an affecting, almost an afflicting episode, and 
makes us rejoice more and more that we prefer the rod to the 
gun. We never knew till now where that once happy, now in- 
consolable osprey bred, although we have oftentimes seen him 
sailing over the neighbouring Laxford’s translucent pools, ever 
and anon plunging like a cannon-shot, without the ricochet, and 
rising up again on spray-besprinkling wings, bearing in grip 
less tender than tenacious, a silvery sea-trout, and away with it 
we knew not where. Did we say inconsolable? We were wrong. 
Frailty, thy name is Falco halictos. 


“ Two miles from Scowrie, on the Rhiconnich road, or near it, is 
a loch where the ospreys build, and where in May I shot the old 
hen, taking at the same time two eggs. Mr. Dunbar, with his usual 
perseverance, went to this nest immediately on our return from 
Handa (in June), and found that the male bird had got another 
mate, and that she was already busily employed in sitting on a single 
egg.”—P. 105. 


Now the osprey is really a rare bird in Britain, although pro- 
bably more frequent in Sutherland than elsewhere, especially in 
the districts of Assynt and Edderachillis. Extensive tracts of 
country almost untrod by human foot, consisting mainly of crags 
and rocks, and almost every intermediate hollow filled with water 
containing trout, and numerous rivers abounding in the same, 
each tall and insular stone amid the lochs and tarns offering a 
tower of strength whereon to build an eyrie ; these characters all 
favour its existence and increase, and yet how few occur through- 
out the country. How comes it, then, that if one out of a pair 
of birds so rare is killed, the survivor is observed to have provided 
him or herself with a mate not many days thereafter? Where 
he or she go to, what intelligence one or other conveys to some 
far distant region, or how the vacant situation becomes known to 
youth and loneliness in other lands, we cannot say, but we know 
that the vacant post is speedily filled up. The great country for 
this species (which is elsewhere also very widely distributed) is 
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North America. On an island near New York, 300 nests have 
been counted, their owners rearing their young at no great dis- 
tance from each other, and all living as peaceably as rooks. But 
we cannot look to America as the mother country of any of our 
Scottish ospreys, because the bird is almost entirely unknown in 
Treland, which it would scarcely be if it ever migrated hither- 
wards from the Western world. 

“ As the osprey,” says Mr. St. John, “ in no way interferes 
with the sportsman or others, it is a great pity that it should 
ever be destroyed ;” and to prove the depth and endurance of his 
pity, he compasses sea and land to have a shot at it, and even 
encourages an aquatic acquaintance to swim across most sullen 
waters to secure its eggs. We should have supposed that shoot- 
ing the old birds, blowing their eggs, and capturing the young, 
were by no means likely modes of increasing the breed. Thus, 
on reaching Rhiconnich, our tourist hears of another osprey’s 
nest, and immediately starts across a continuous range of rocky 
country, so broken that there is scarcely a flat space the size of 
a man’s foot, and far too steep to admit the conveyance of the boat- 
carriage. “ So we only took my swimming-belt, as Dunbar offered 
to swim out to the nest, if not too far from shore.” They at last 
came upon a large sheet of water, in which, about two hundred 
yards from shore, they observed one of those conical-shaped rocks 


of which the osprey is so fond. On examining this with a glass, 
they instantly perceived the nest, and the pale head of the bird 
in the midst of it; and as they came down upon the shore, her 
continued unwillingness to leave her eyrie, convinced them she 
had young. 


* While Dunbar prepared to take the water,” (let us here note pa- 
renthetically, that Dunbar was not a Newfoundland dog, as most of 
our readers may suppose, but a well-known exciseman of Bonar 
Bridge, noted for his adventurous love of ornithology,) “I went 
round to watch for a shot at the old bird. I presently saw nothing 
but my fellow-traveller’s head, as he swam gallantly out to the rock ; 
the old osprey flew in wide circles round and round, at a considerable 
height, screaming loudly at the unexpected intrusion on her domain ; 
sometimes she swooped half-way down to the water, but still cautiously 
keeping ata safe distance. Before many minutes had elapsed, we saw 
the male bird sailing high in the air, straight to the loch; on hearing 
the cries of his mate he seemed to quicken his flight, and soon joined 
her, carrying a trout in his talons. The two birds then sailed round 
and round the water with loud cries. When they saw Dunbar perched 
on their hitherto unassailed rock, and looking like a statue on a pedes- 
tal, their excitement became greater and greater; the male dropt his 
trout, and they both dashed wildly to and fro, sometimes at a great 
height, and sometimes taking a rapid cireuit of the lake, within half a 
gun-shot of the water, The next thing I saw was my adventurous 
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companion striking out for the shore, with his cap in his teeth. In the 
nest he found a half-grown young bird and an unhatched egg, both 
of which he brought safely to land.”—P. 89. 


After returning to Rhiconnich, and resting for an hour, they 
heard of another osprey’s nest, and started in pursuit. Their in- 
formation was rather vague, but at last, through the intervention 
of an old woman, who mentioned a loch at some distance off 
among the hills, as being “ Loch n’allan-yasker,” (so it seemed 
to sound, although Gaelic is a tongue which few can speak, and 
none can spell,) or the “ Loch of the Eagle-Fisher,” they per- 
severed as usual, and at last came within view of a sheet of 
water, in which they soon descried “ the peculiar shaped rock on 
which the osprey builds.” On a nearer approach over a wild 
piece of crag and swamp, they could see that one bird was on 
the nest, while her mate was soaring above her. 


“ Dunbar again swam off to the rock, which was about the same 
distance from the shore as the last one was, and found three young 
birds in the nest, which he brought to Iand in his cap. I saw that the 
male osprey had perched on a rock on the opposite side of the loch, 
where he sat lazily, and apparently not inclined to join the female in 
her rapid flight round Dunbar’s head; on looking at him attentively 
through the glass, I saw, or fancied that I saw, his crop much dis- 
tended with food. Knowing that if this was the case, he would pro- 
bably remain on his perch for some time, I started off round the loch, 
taking a long circuit, in order to approach him from behind, and 
above. At last I came to a point from which I could obtain a 
look at the bird; and with as much care as if he had been a stag, I 
crept to a convenient place, and, looking over, saw him still perched 
on his pinnacle, but out of reach. I found that I must still make 
another long circuit, or that I could not get unperceived within reach 
of him. ; 

“This time, on looking carefully over, I saw that he must be within 
shot of me, but the place I was perched on was so high and steep that 
it almost made me giddy to look down from it. I was completely out 
of breath too ; so, lying down on my back, I waited a minute or two, 
and then scrambled down to within forty yards of the bird, and imme- 
diately above him. As my gun was loaded with a cartridge, I knew 
that he could scarcely escape ; so standing up, I took a good look at 
him, expecting that he would see me and fly off the stone, and intend- 
ing to shoot him flying. Whether from the earnestness with which 
he was watching the movements of Dunbar, who was far below him, 
or from the manner in which his head-feathers projected, he did 
not appear to see me at all. After waiting a short time without his 
moving, J am sorry to say that I shot him deliberately in cold blood as he 
sat. Ife fell down the face of the rock, and lay at the bottom per- 
fectly dead.”—P. 91. 


We have dwelt longer on this fishing-eagle than may become 
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its due proportion ; but we were desirous to illustrate not only 
the haunts and habits of a rare species, but also the indomitable 
perseverance and sagacity of our sportsman. There are probably 
not more than half a dozen haunts of this bird in the whole 
county, and yet Mr. St. John seems to have ascertained them 
all in a wonderfully short time, and almost as easily as if they 
had been congregated rooks or chattering magpies. The other 
breeding places are, the summit of the old castle of Ardvrack, 
at the head of Loch Assynt, and an island of Loch Maedie, 
(betwixt Ben Hope and Alt-na-harrow,) where, on a stunted 
birch, there is built up a huge intermingled mass of twigs and 
branches, 


“ Itself a burden for the tallest tree.” * 


Although the osprey in America almost always builds in trees, 
this latter nest forms a rare exception to the usual Scotch prac- 
tice. It consists of about a cart-load of sticks, and twigs of 
birch and heather, with an inner lining of coarse grass. It is 
of considerable depth, and measures nearly eight feet in length, 
and about four in breadth. Great portion of it is bleached and 
weather-worn. It has, no doubt, wintered many a storm, being, 
we presume, only repaired from time to time, as a new nest every 
year would be extravagant in a country where wood is rather 
scarce. The osprey is alate breeder, and, after pairing in spring, 
seems in Sutherland usually to seek out either an ancient strong- 
hold, or lowlier crag amid the lonely waters. 


“ Trusting,” says our author, “ to their isolated situation for safety, 
these interesting birds hold undisputed sway over their watery king- 
dom. I could not help being reminded of a couple of lines which I 
fell in with, that seem 4d propos to this instinct of the osprey, which 
leads her to find out and take possession of all the rocks of this par- 
ticular shape that are to be found in the lochs of Sutherland,— 





* The old castle of Ardvrack above named, of which the osprey is now the 
sole occupant, is interesting to the political historian, as well as to the naturalist. 
The great Marquis of Montrose, who had been treacherously misdirected to seck 
security within its then tenacious walls, was there betrayed by the wife of Neil 
Macleod, laird of Assynt. This was two days after the fatal battle of Drumear- 
bisdale, in which Montrose was defeated by Colonel Strachan, who lay in an am- 
buseade for him and his followers on the Ross-shire side of the Oikel, nearly oppo- 
site the mouth of the Cassley. Lord Mahon, in his recent essay on the life and 
times of the great royalist, records this final fray as having occurred “ on the river 
Kyle.” The river itself is named the Oikel (and an excellent river it is). Fora 
portion of its course it flows through the lengthened, narrow district called the 
“ Kyle of Sutherland.” The term Aye is of frequent application in the Highlands, 
generally to straights or narrows, as Kyle-Akin, between Skye and the mainland 
of Inverness-shire, Kyle-Sku, on the western coast of Sutherland, and the Kyles 
of Tongue and Durness on the northern. 
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Ni fallat fatum Scot quocunque locatum 
Invenient Lapidem, regnare tenentur ibidem. 


I cannot recollect from whom I quote.” 


The lines are from old Boethius, «nd refer to the famous 
“ Stone of Scone,” on which the ancient kings of Scotland re- 
ceived the crown. It was used for that royal purpose till the 
time of John Baliol, when it was seized by Edward Conant, 
who conveyed it to Westminster Abbey, where it may now be 
seen in no very imposing position, forming the seat of an old 
chair in the Chapel of Edward the Confessor. The prophecy is 
supposed to have been fulfilled by our James VI. succeeding to 
the throne of England. 

When we state that Mr. St. John gives a list of no less than 
156 birds, observed, with one or two exceptions, by himself in 
Sutherland, it is clear that we cannot follow him in his accounts 
of one and all. That number exhibits a considerable increase 
to our knowledge of the distribution of north-western British 
species.* We have elsewheref an interesting catalogue of Caith- 
ness birds by Mr. Eric Sinclair, surgeon, which, along with 
Mr. St. John’s enumeration, affords materials for an accurate 
comparison between the eastern and western portions of the 
extreme north of Scotland. For the still more remote Isles of 
Orkney and Shetland, we have, besides Mr. Dunn’s “ Ornitho- 
logist’s Guide” to those insular regions, the more recent and 
complete catalogue of birds by Dr. Baikie and Mr. Robert 
Heddle, forming the first part of their “ Historia Naturalis 
Orcadensis,” printed (for private circulation) in 1848; but we 
dare not enlarge our borders at this time.t 

We believe that there are thousands of people who, though in 
no way fit inmates of an asylum for. the blind, never see anything. 
If they were to come within a few yards of a fox some fine day 
on the outskirts of a field or forest, they would probably take it 
for the last wolf of Badenoch, or other most ferocious beast, and 
raise such a hue and cry throughout the country as might waken 
a sheriff; and yet there is no doubt that there are just as many 
creatures, wild and tame, in the neighbourhood of an unobserv- 
ing man as in that of the more curious and quick-sighted in- 
quirer, and so we infer that as Mr. St. John is always seeing 
rare birds and beasts, without going much out of his way to look 





* Mr. Selby’s List of Birds observed in Sutherlandshire in the summer of 1834, 
—(LEdinburgh New Philosophical Journal, vol. xx., p. 286,) contains 96 species. 

+ New Statistical Account of Caithness. 

} An interesting comparison between the ornithology of Great Britain and the 
Sister Isle may ere long be instituted, on the completion of the “ Birds of Ireland,” 
by that highly instructed naturalist, William Thomson, Esq., of Belfast. We have 
read his first volume with equal pleasure and advantage. 
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for them, they might be also seen by other people if they were 
equally to practise the art of observation, and must be therefore 
not so rare as some suppose. We say this in the way of en- 
couragement to the young collector, who must not think that 
nature is easily exhausted. 

Our author commences the predatory part of his excursion on 
Loch Urigil, which lies on the southern side of a hilly range, 
opposite Alt-na-galeanach. He no sooner launches his boat 
than he encounters two species highly prized by ornithologists, 
and one of which probably breeds nowhere else in Britain than 
amid these northern lakes. 


“There were three of these beautiful birds, the black-throated diver, 
on the loch, but no eggs. On some of the other islands were a num- 
ber of wild geese, (Anser ferus,) the original kind from which our 
common domestic goose is derived. They had two or three nests on 
one island, but no eggs. ‘Their nests were large, and quite exposed, 
consisting of a large mass of down, kept together by coarse grass and 
herbage. The old birds, when disturbed, flew off the island, some 
of them alighting on the loch, and others on the short, green grass 
about the edge of the water, where they commenced grazing after the 
manner of tame geese. Having procured one or two specimens of the 
black-throated diver, I landed, and sat down to enjoy the magnificent 
scenery, and all its accompaniments. The peewit, redshank, curlew, 
and golden plover, kept up a constant warfare of clamour against me 
for some time, till finding that I did not molest them, they gradually 
returned to their domestic occupations. All these birds had probably 
eggs near the spot. After a short time, they ran and walked about 
fearlessly, quite regardless of my being so near them; while the lively 
and restless little dunlin ran almost over my feet without fear, as I 
sat near the edge of the loch. 

“Occasionally a curlew would come wheeling over my head, utter- 
ing its loud ery of alarm and warning, something between a whistle 
and a scream ; but he soon sailed back to his mate on the sloping moss 
that covered the hill-side near the lake. A beautiful cock-grouse 
came down within a few yards of me, and picked about amongst the 
stones at the edge of the water, occasionally stopping, as if to exhibit 
himself, as he stood erect with his bright-red comb raised to its ut- 
most height. When at last he saw me, instead of seeming alarmed, 
he rose and alighted again on a small hillock only a few feet farther off, 
and stood there some minutes watching me closely, and then flew off, 
crowing, a short distance up the heather. ‘The grey geese seemed in 
constant motion, sometimes feeding, and sometimes flying after each 
other in pairs, with loud cries.”—P. 10. 


The black-throated diver (Colymbus arcticus) is a bird of large 
size and singular beauty. It almost invariably builds on the small, 
low islands of inland lakes, preferring those with flat, or somewhat 
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open shores, to such as are precipitous or rock-bound. The first 
time we ever encountered the species in its natural state was 
while examining the shores of Loch Craggie, a famous angling 
loch of Mr. Matheson’s of Lewis, lying in the uplands north- 
east of Ben Doula, near Lairg. A small, stony point, (an island 
when the waters are full,) not unadorned by tufts of grass and 
rushes, projected from the lower end of the loch; and seeing the 
parent birds swimming somewhat anxiously near it, and not, as 
usual, seeking to escape by diving, we made our inquiring way 
by wading across the water, and soon discovered two little cower- 
ing existences, covered with black down. They lay in a shallow, 
trampled hollow, which seemed to serve as, though it could 
scarcely be called, a nest. We took them up, treating them very 
tenderly, and then placed them close to the water's edge, where 
they waddled a little, for the first time in their lives, and then 
striking out with both feet and winglets, were instantly joined 
by their parents, who met them more than half-way,—the whole 
forming a family group of great beauty. Next morning, having 
occasion to angle in the loch, we paid it another visit, accom- 
panied by two ornithological friends, who, alas! in addition to 
their rods, were each armed with an unfailing fowling-piece ; 
but being ourselves in a minority, there was no help forit. We 
approached the “ beaked promontory,” and soon saw the fair 
creatures, full of parental fondness, also bearing gallantly to- 
wards it, uttering a warning cry. They were met by their sooty 
little offspring, who seemed to have improved upon the lesson in 
swimming which we had given them the preceding day, and then 
wheeling round, with many serpent-like motions of the head and 
neck, were making rapid way into the deeper portion of the loch, 
when a couple of almost simultaneous shots laid both parents, and 
a single young one, dead upon the waves. The wind soon drifted 
them within our reach. ‘The other young one could be nowhere 
seen. When the lifeless bodies, “beautiful exceedingly,” were 
laid upon the bank, we (the angling minority) could not help 
thinking mournfully of the many lustrous days and_ peaceful 
nights during which they had fearlessly breasted those wild 
waters, or reposed along their barren shores, in undisturbed 
tranquillity. How many calm sunsets had gilded that sedgy 
home—how many bright moonlights had thrown a cloudless 
radiance over the mirror of that lonely lake—and how often the 
summits of Ben Doula had reddened, as if rejoicing in the morn- 
ing rays, since the “ unoffending creatures” had first looked upon 
these waters as their own! But as Mr. St. John averred of the 
osprey—“ their skins were wanted ;” and such ornithologists as 
Sir William Jardine and Mr. Selby were made of sterner stuff 
than to bewail their own success, 
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“ Unluckily,” adds our author, “ the very great beauty of its plum- 
age, and the rarity and difficulty of procuring it, make this interesting 
bird an object of pursuit among bird-stuffers and collectors, and this, 
combined with the price offered for its eggs, will soon entirely extir- 
pate it from all its present breeding-places.” 


In regard to the wild geese of Sutherland, Mr. Si. John is of 
opinion that the two kinds which breed there, are the grey- 
legged, or lag goose, (the supposed origin of our domesticated 
kind,) and the bean-goose—Anser segetum. We have seen 
through a telescope, without the power of approaching nearer, 
certain wild geese on an island of Loch Naver, which, from the 
peculiar colour of their legs, differing from the grey of the one, 
and the orange of the other, of those just named, we considered 
as a distinct species, the pink-footed goose—Anser phwnicopus of 
Mr. Bartlett.* It has not been hitherto known as a summer or 
breeding bird on the mainland of Scotland, although not un- 
frequent in our markets during the winter season. We recom- 
mend the ascertainment of this point to the ornithological 
sportsman. 

Our author, of course, by no means confines himself to the 
consideration of the feathered tribes, but has an eye to the 
antlered glories of the beasts of chase. He considers the 
Sutherland deer as the finest in Scotland, and the majority of 
the old stags’ heads as being the handsomest he has ever handled, 
both in the way the horns are set upon the head, and in the 
shape of the horns themselves. The large old heads present a 
widely-stretched circle, the tops of the antlers arching inwards 
towards each other. These noble creatures may be met with 
more or less in most of the wilder parts of the county; but we 
believe that the sterile region of the Diri-more, in the parish of 
Edderachillis, northwards of Ben-Hee, is now the chief forest.f 
It formed a portion of the old Reay country; and a peculiar 
variety of deer by which it was characterized, and which it is 
asserted still exists, is thus noticed in Sir Robert Gordon’s His- 
tory of the Earldom, written in 1630 :— 


“The halfe of the Diri-more, which lyes towards the north and 
north-west, doth appertein of late to Macky, by the Erle of Souther- 
land his gift and disposition. In the Diri-more, there is a hill called 
Arkill; all the deir that are bred therein, or hant within the bounds 
of that hill, have forked taills, thrie inches long, whereby they are 
easailie known and decerned from all other deir.” ‘ All these forests,” 
he adds, * and schases are verie profitable for feiding of bestiall, and 





* Proceedings of Zovl. Society, 1839, p. 3. 
+ The extent of territory now laid off in the Duke of Sutherland’s property ex- 
clusively for deer, is estimated at not less than 60,000 acres. 
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delectable for hunting. They are full of reid-deir and roes, woulff3, 
foxes, wyld-catts, brocks, skuyrells, whittrets, weasels, otters, mas- 
trixes, hares, and fumarts.” 


In his list of birds, Sir Robert Gordon makes mention of a 
kind called lair-igighs, or knags, “ which is a foull lyke unto a 
paroket, or parret, which maks place for her nest with her beek 
in the oak trie.” We suppose this must mean a woodpecker, 
although none of the tribe is now ever seen in Sutherland. As 
respects woul#s—which themselves show respect to few—a tra- 
dition still prevails in the country, that these savage creatures 
so einded once in Sutherland, that to avoid their inconsider- 
ate ravages in excavating dead bodies from the grave,}the in- 
habitants were obliged to have recourse to the sea-girt island of 
Handa as the only secure place of sepulture. 

Mr. St. John does not give us much information regarding 
the fishes of Sutherland. On returning from a wild-goose chace, 
not so unsuccessful in its object as those generally so called, he 
lifted a line, which he had previously baited and set in the loch 
which borders the road-side at Alt-na-galcanach, and found he 
had caught a young salmo ferox, weighing above two pounds. 


** While taking in this line, a monster trout ran at the fish already 
caught, and, notwithstanding its size, nearly swallowed it, leaving the 
marks of his teeth, in the shape of deep cuts, across the middle of the 
two-pound trout. I should like to have scen the fish at closer quar- 
ters who made an attack on such a goodly-sized bait, as he must have 
been a perfect fresh-water shark.” 


On another occasion, in the course of a drive between Rhicon- 
nich and Scowrie, he passes over what, as already noted, he is 
ce to call “ a very good-looking stream, the Laxford.” The 
ae judgment befalls him for talking so lightly of that prince 
of rivers :— 


“Thinking to catch a couple of trout for breakfast, I put my rod 
together, and leaving the horse and boat standing by the road-side, I 
determined to take a quarter of an hour’s fishing, and if the trout did 
not rise, to continue our journey. At the very first cast that I made, 
however, a large salmon took the fly, rather to my annoyance, know- 
ing, as I did, that no salmon were allowed to be killed in the Suther- 
land rivers this season ; but being once hooked, he might as well be 
killed: so the fight commenced by the fish running clear out of the 
stream in which he was first hooked, and going down like a stone to 
the bottom of a deep, black-looking pool. Having only single line 
and trout-tackle, I could not force him much; but after waiting 
patiently, with a gentle but constant strain on the fish, in order that 
he might feel some weight upon his jaws, I at last, in despair, gave 
him such a tug, that he was dislodged from his resting-place in spite 
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of himself. Off he went, sometimes across the stream, with nearly 
the whole of my line out, the next moment right under my feet in 
the deep pool under the rock on which I was standing. There I could 
see him shaking his head, and trying to rub the hook out against the 
gravel; at another time, he would take a sudden dart to the right 
and left, and again shake his head, like a dog worrying a rat; but 
knowing that he was well hooked, and, indeed, not caring much 
whether I lost him or not, I kept so tight a rein on him as prevented 
his either slacking the line or rubbing off the hook. Suddenly a new 
idea seemed to seize him, and, shooting straight upwards, he leaped 
several times out of the water immediately below me. But this would 
not do. So finding that he could not get rid of the hook, he again 
rushed across the river, making the handle of the reel to spin ata 
railway pace. He then made down the stream as fast as he could. 
I had scarcely any line left on my reel, so had to take a leap off the 
rock, and follow him along the bank of the river. Presently we came 
to a rather rapid, but not high fall, full of broken stones, and altogether 
a place where he would be sure to break my line if he once got into 
it, which he seemed determined to do; so here I halted, and made a 
stand against all his pulling. The fish began to feel beat, and ran 
in again almost under my feet; but not succeeding in slacking the 
line, he again rushed right across, and took the fall, in spite of ali I 
could do to prevent him. He did not cut my line as I expected, but 
it gave way close to the end, within a few inches of the reel; and, 
before I could catch hold of it, I had the pleasure of seeing the line 
floating away, but gradually sinking as the fish carried it off towards 
the wider pools near the sea.”—P. 96. 


Our author's faithful coadjutor, Dunbar, here dashed gal- 
lantly into the water; but what is an excise officer out of his 
element to a salmon in hisown?* He was distanced instantane- 
ously ; and the silvery-sided creature disappeared like a flash of 
fire, carrying away with him whatever belongéd to himself, and 
a couple of sea-trout flies, and about forty yards of line, into the 
bargain. The truth is, it was the year of jubilee, in which the 
Duke of Sutherland had desired that no salmon should be killed 
by any angler in his rivers, and of course the fish knew, and 
obeyed, as they were bound to do, his Grace’s orders. 

In the course of his tour, Mr. St. John pays a visit to Mr. 
Andrew Young at Invershin, the Duke’s intelligent and commu- 
nicative manager of the salmon fisheries. 


“‘ Mr. Young has made such good use of the opportunities which 
his position has afforded him, that he has thrown considerable light 





* We understand that an Act recently passed, dispenses with the somewhat ob- 
noxious term Exciseman. Individuals of that calling are to be henceforward de- 
signated as “ Inland Revenue Officers.”” We believe the same title—-we know 
not whether for the better or the worse—is to be likewise applied to the gentle- 
men of the “ Stamps and Taxes.” 
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on the history of the inhabitants of an element in which we cannot 
follow them. His patience in trying experiments with the spawn and 
young of the salmon, has enabled him to explain many parts of their 
history which had hitherto been obscure, or at best but imperfectly 
understood. ‘The encouragement, too, which he has always met with 
from the Duke, has still further enabled him to bring a naturally 
acute and inquiring mind to bear on the point in question. For some 
years he managed (by forming artificial spawning-beds or ponds) to 
have the ova under his immediate observation from the hour of their 
being deposited to the time that, in the shape of ‘ smolts,’ (I think that 
is the local name,) of four to six inches in length, the young salmon 
go down to their mysterious feeding-nurseries in the depths of the 
ocean. Mr. Young kindly showed me numerous specimens, preserved 
in spirits of wine, of the gradual development and growth of the fish, 
from its egg state, when it looks like a small pea, to its full maturity.” 
—P. 51. 


Here Mr. St. John makes no reference to Mr. Shaw’s signal 
and conclusive experiments, of several years’ anterior date, which 
assuredly had left nothing obscure or imperfectly understood in 
the early history of the juvenile salmon; and he misses Mr. 
Young’s own strongest points, which were neither the hatching 
of the ova, nor the observance of the growth of smolts, but the 
marking of the latter just when they were about to descend the 
rivers seaward in spring, and their capture and comparison when 
they returned as grilse in summer. In this way, he skilfully and 
successfully demonstrated the extraordinary rapid growth of 
smolts into grilse in salt water, the stationary, or rather declining 
condition of the latter after their return to the rivers, and their 
equally rapid conversion into salmon, properly so called, during 
their second sojourn in the sea. 


“T asked Mr. Young,” continues our author, “ if he could explain 
why, at the mouths of rivers, when angling, one always catches such 
a variety of trout—a variety which does not exist at some distance 
from the sea, each and every stream having its own peculiar species. 
His opinion, founded on practical experiment and long experience, 
coincided much with mine, founded on mere casual, unscientific obser- 
vation, namely, that the sea-trout and river-trout sometimes bred 
with each other, thus forming a great variety of shade and colour.”— 
P. 53. 


We confess not to understand this pecone, and are, moreover, 


doubtful whether the interlocutors themselves understood each 
other. As neither sea-trout nor common trout breed at the 
mouths of rivers, the latter not caring for salt water, and the for- 
mer always pushing upwards to the higher spawning grounds as 
soon and fast as they are able, a hybrid kind is in no way likely 
to result from the fact of the two sorts meeting together for the 
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first time in the debatable waters of the estuary, or under any 
other tidal influence. The sea-trout, notwithstanding its name, 
lingers with no “reluctant amorous delay” at the mouths of 
rivers, and so any peculiar variety found there (of which we 
never heard till now) cannot result from this alleged intermixture. 
If the cross-breeding takes place at all, it must do so in the or- 
dinary river courses further up, where the variety would be found 
intermingled with its relations on both sides of the house, but in 
no way confined to or characteristic of the river’s mouth. In 
that locality there is an unavoidable mixture of fresh and salt 
water, but a very slight and never more than accidental mixture 
of river and sea-trout, because the one kind do not come down 
to enter the sea, although the other kind must go up to enter 
the river. ‘They thus eventually meet in all the upland streams 
and pools, where the migratory marine species may pay court to 
the stationary fresh-water one, if it so incline. But this we 


doubt. 


“The process of preparing the spawning beds,” Mr. St. John says 
of salmon, “is curious. The two fish come up together to a conveni- 
ent place, shallow and gravelly. There they commence digging a 
trench across the stream, sometimes making it several inches deep. 
In this the female deposits her eggs, or ova.” ‘“ When the male has 
performed his share of the work, they both make a fresh trench im- 
mediately above the former one, thus covering up the spawn in the 
first trench with the gravel taken out of the second: the same process 
is repeated till the whole of their spawn is deposited, when the fish 
gradually work their way down to the salt water, to recruit their lost 
strength and energy.”—P. 55. 


A trench “across the stream’? This will never do. The 
breeding salmon keeps its head directly up the stream, and by 
an equilateral movement of the tail holds itself suspended over 
the same spot,—what would be otherwise its upward movement 
being exactly counterbalanced by the downward current. It 
then forms its hollow in the gravel, in the line of that current, 
not at right angles with it. Were the fish to lie across the 
stream, broadside on, how could it keep itself suspended over 
the trough? But whether it could or not is theoretically of 
little consequence, seeing the actual and undoubted fact to be, 
that it never attempts it, but always works parallel with the 
stream.* 





* An accurate knowledge of the mechanical process pursued by salmon in the 
formation of their spawning-beds, is not only desirable in itself, but of great im- 
portance in all those cases in which it is proposed to convey spawn from one 
stream to another, as, of course, it should be placed as much as possible in its 
natural and ordinary position. This it assuredly would not be, if deep furrows 
were drawn for its reception across the stream, Mr, St, John is right in stating 
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Although a very zealous, and for the most part an extremely 
accurate observer, Mr. St. John is neither a collector nor a 
naturalist, notwithstanding that he is somewhat fond of quoting 
Latin. He does not profess to any book knowledge of the sub- 
jects which he handles, and his handling is thereby rendered all 
the more fresh and free. He usually calls things by their com- 
mon names, seldom venturing on scientific nomenclature—a 
- saving of trouble to his compositor in particular, and no 

isadvantage to the general reader. We have often felt while 
exploring Sutherland. how important, if not peculiar, were the 
features of ornithological life, as almost determining the impres- 
sions derived from the general observance of external nature. 
We have walked or driven through some of the central districts 
for the greater part of a day, without meeting with one human 
being. It is in such wild solitudes that any shew of life, even 
of the lowlier creatures, is accepted as a kind of companionship 
in room of closer kindred ; and the crossing of a stag, an eagle’s 
onward flight, or the sudden uprising of a flock of wild fowl, are 
received and recorded as the chief events of the day. This feel- 
ing is often clearly reflected by Mr. St. John’s simple and well- 
expressed pictures of feathered life. 


‘“‘The first few miles of the drive from Lairg to Alt-na-harrow we 
skirt the edge of Loch Shin, passing through a beautiful wood of birch, 
at this season (June) full of singing birds, wood-pigeons, &c. Beyond 
this, we pass for many miles through a desolate and dreary-looking 
range of hill ground—the more desolate looking, too, from the surface 
being covered with a kind of coarse grass, instead of the rich brown 





that the male and female salmon select the proper spot for the deposition of the 
ova. This they invariably do, and they also unite in excavating the gravel. The 
depth of the trough varies with the nature of the bottom. If the bed is very 
coarse, with an intermixture of large stones, they cannot work so deep as they do 
in finer gravel. But the depth may be stated as never less than nine inches, even 
with the coarsest materials, while it is not unfrequently cighteen inches, when the 
bed of gravel is small and fine. As the opinion of an anonymous reviewer on a 
disputed point may go for nothing in the minds of those who have conflicting evi- 
dence laid before them, we shall here fortify the statement of our own experience 
regarding the direction of the bed by the written rather than the reported opinion 
of Mr. Young himself, as contained in a letter now before us, dated 19th March 
1849. He first describes the general nature of the work, as we have just stated 
it, and then proceeds to say—“ But they never attempt to gnake a trench across the 
stream ; that would be against nature ; for when they dig a hole deep enough to 
satisfy themselves, the female begins to spawn, and is immediately followed by the 
male, and as soon as a portion of the spawn is deposited, they both commence the 
process of covering. This they do by working up against the stream, and as they 
dig, the water operates advantageously in covering up the already spawned ova 
with the moving gravel, and by the time this portion is covered, the extended 
trench is deep enough for another portion of the spawn which they lay in ; and 
thus they continue the same process of alternate spawning and covering up, until 
all the spawn be exhausted,—still proceeding upwards against the stream, but 
never across it.” : 
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red of the heather. The number of curlews and golden plovers is 
very great all along this grassy tract of country. The plovers are 
very tame, running along the road in front of the horse, and at last 
only flying a few yards to some higher hillock or stone, where they 
stop watching us till they pass. These birds have their nests rather 
high up on the hills ; their eggs are peculiarly large and beautifully 
marked, the prevailing colour being a brown, shaded and spotted 
with darker markings of a brownish-green colour. It is very diffi- 
cult, however, to describe the eggs of many of these birds, no two of 
them being exactly alike. The curlews are far more shy and wary ; 
and as long as they are within sight, they keep up a loud, unceasing 
ery of alarm, whirling round and round, but generally at a tolerably 
respectful distance. I saw some young curlews on the ground, and 
got out to examine them; they are curious, long-legged, top-heavy 
little fellows, and when pursued seemed to trip themselves up in their 
hurry, and to tumble head foremost into every hole in their way. 
The bill of the young bird is as short as that of the golden plover. 
When I held it in my hand to examine the curious plumage, or 
rather down, which covered it, the little bird looked up at me with 
its great dark prominent eye with such an expression of confidence 
and curiosity, that had I been the most determined collector of speci- 
mens of birds, I could not have refrained from putting him carefully 
down on the ground again. When I did so, he ran up to the top of 
a little grassy hillock, and looked round for his screaming parents, 
who at a safe distance were wheeling with a most wonderful outery 


round my terrier.” —P. 59. 


In the low, swampy ground between the inn of Alt-na-harrow 
and the west end of Loch Naver, a vast number of aquatic birds 
and waders are found breeding. We may here note a rare 
thing, that there is fair angling for salmon at this end of Loch 
Naver ; the two best places being either on the north side from 
the mouth of the river Mudale, eastwards for a mile or so, or in 
the bay at the more southern head of the loch, between the 
aforesaid marsh and the small stream which descends from Strath 
Bagastie. The fish lie close in snore, and may be reached by 
wading, or, if a boat is used, by casting from the boat shore- 
wards. They rise best when the loch is rather low, and the 
wind from the south-east, although, if the angler is wading, a 
west wind is better adapted to the easy casting of the fly. 

Mr. St. John no sooner nears Loch Naver than his usual 


ornithological luck attends him. 


“While I was fishing, Mr. Dunbar called my attention to two 
beautiful little birds near the edge of the water, which he pronounced 
to be the red-necked phalarope. Not having any specimens in his 
collection, he went to the inn for a gun, while I sat down to watch 
them. The red-necked phalarope is certainly the most beautiful 
wader of my acquaintance. There were a pair of them, male and 
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female, feeding near the loch, in a little pool which was covered with 
weeds of different kinds. Nothing could be more graceful than the 
movements of these two little birds, as they swam about in search of 
insects, &c. Sometimes they ran lightly on the broad leaves of the 
water-lily, which served them for a raft, and entirely kept them out 
of the water. Though not exactly web-footed, the phalarope swims 
with the greatest ease. The attachment of these two birds to each 
other seemed very great: whenever, in their search for food, they 
wandered so far apart as to be hidden by the intervening weeds, the 
male bird stopped feeding suddenly, and looking round, uttered a low 
and musical call of inquiry, which was immediately answered by the 
female in a different note, but perfectly expressive of her answer, 
which one might suppose to be to the purport that she was at hand and 
quite safe. On hearing her, the male immediately recommenced 
feeding, but at the same time making his way towards her ; she also 
flew to meet him: they then joined company for a moment or two, 
and after a few little notes of endearment, turned off again in different 
directions. This scene was repeated a dozen times while I was 
watching them. They seemed to have not the slightest fear of me, 
for frequently they came within a yard of me where I was sitting, and 
after looking up, they continued catching small water insects, &c., on 
the weeds, without minding my presence in the least.”—P. 61. 


Meanwhile, during this considerate and apparently by no 
means hostile reconnaissance on the author’s part, what has be- 
come of Mr. Dunbar, who had gone up to the inn for a gun? 
Whether conscience smote them, and their proceedings were 
deemed too dark for publication, we cannot say, but we may 
infer what happened from the following passage :— 


“ Though we could not discover their nest, I have no doubt that 
they had eggs very near the spot where we saw them. Indeed, on 
dissecting the female, we found two eggs in her, nearly full-sized ; so 
that probably she had already deposited the other two, which would 
have made her number complete. I find no account of this bird 
breeding on the mainland of Scotland.” 


We are not aware of its having been previously observed 
breeding further south than Orkney, where it is not uncommon 
in Sanday, Westray, and at Sandwick, in Pomona. It is also 
well known in Iceland during the summer season, and along all 
the Arctic coasts of America. 

But we fear we cannot further follow the details of the Suther- 
Jand portion of Mr. St. John’s work. His “ Field-Notes for 
the Year,” which conclude the first and commence the second 
volume, contain a kalendar of monthly observations, in which 
the sportsman may suit himself in the selection of much and 
varied useful information, according to his natural temperament 
as a lover of heat or cold, Thus, in a clear frosty afternoon in 
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January, our author takes up his position, just before sunset, in 
the midst of two or three furze bushes, within easy shot of where 
a small stream runs into a lake, (we presume in Morayshire,) 
keeping the water always open. 


“ Having given my retriever the biscuit which I always carry for 
him on these cold days, I light my pipe, (the great comfort of the 
patient wild-fowl shooter,) and look out towards the bay for mallards. 
The bay is nearly half a mile off; but I can see the ducks between 
me and the sky almost as soon as they leave it. At first, a solitary 
pair or two come, quietly and swiftly, probably making their way to 
some favourite spring farther inland. However, with the help of a 
cartridge, I bring down a brace from a great height, as they pass over ; 
sometimes tumbling on the ice of the loch behind me, they are nearly 
split in two; sometimes, when winged, they fall in the rushy stream, 
and give the retriever no small trouble and cold before he gets them ; 
however, he always succeeds, and having brought the bird, and re- 
ceived his reward of biscuit, he lies down again, but with eyes and 
ears all intent on what is going on. The sea-gull, or heron, may pass, 
and he takes no notice of them; but the moment that a wild-duck’s 
quack, or the whistle of his wings, is heard, the dog’s ears erect them- 
selves, and he watches my face with a look of most enquiring eager- 
ness. I hear the wild-swans’ ‘ trumpeting’ on the sea, but know that 
they are not very likely to come where I am placed. Presently, how- 
ever, a brace of teal pitch suddenly and unexpectedly within a few 
yards of me, having flitted in from behind. I kill the drake, but can- 
not get a shot at the duck, as she flies low, and the smoke, hanging 
heavily in the calm evening, prevents me from seeing her. However, 
all at once the mallards begin to fly from the sea, and for half an hour 
or less I have to load and fire as fast as I can, as they fly over. I 
prefer shooting them on the wing; for if I let them pitch in the water, 
my dog has a swim every time I kill one, and gets half dead with ice 
and frozen snow. 

“The mallards generally fly in from the sea rapidly, and at no 
great height ; but it requires some practice to kill them, as their 
flight is much quicker than it appears, and they require a hard 
blow to kill them dead. If wounded only, they fly off, and, dropping 
at a distance, I can seldom get them that night, owing to the approach- 
ing darkness. Sometimes my retriever marks the direction of a 
wounded duck, and gets it, but generally they are lost, and serve only 
to feed the foxes, who seem to hunt for maimed birds regularly round 
the lakes, 

“* Having killed ten mallards and a teal, it becomes too dark to 
shoot any more, although I still hear their wings as they fly over my 
head. Besides which, I have nearly three miles to walk; and my 
keeper, who has also killed two or three, had, before we commenced 
duck-shooting, sundry other animals to carry, the produce of my day’s 
wanderings. So, after I have refilled my pipe, and the old fellow has 
recharged his nose with a spoonful of snuff, we shoulder our game 
and set off.’ —P, 173, 
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Although February is, in many parts of the north, the most 
snowy month in the year, it has no effect in the way of keeping 
our author within doors; and, as usual, shooting and sympathy 
go hand in hand. 


“ Feb. 8.—I shot a female pochard to-day, one out of a large flock : 
the rest, of course, all flew away. But presently a male bird, pro- 
bably the mate of the one I had killed, came flying back from the 
lake to which the flock had gone; and after passing once or twice 
low over the place where I had shot her, he pitched on the water, 
and swam about, searching eagerly for his lost companion. He then 
went off to the flock again ; but soon returned a second time to look 
for the hen. Three times did he go and return in the same manner, 
till at last he seemed to give it up as hopeless. I have observed the 
same attachment to their mates in common wild-ducks, teals, swans, 
&c., as well as in many other birds. I remember an instance of a hen 
grouse being caught by the leg in a common vermin-trap, which had 
been set for ravens. It happened that the trap was not looked at till 
late the following day, when we found that the cock grouse had 
brought and laid down to his unfortunate mate a quantity of young 
heather shoots: they were enough to have filled a hat, and the poor 
bird must have been employed many hours in collecting them. I can- 
not express how grieved I was at the hen having been caught.”—P. 
186. 


This kalendar of nature is continued in a very agreeable and 
instructive manner through all the other seasons of the year, 
each bringing to our observant sportsman materials manifold for 
the exercise of his peculiar powers. We have numerous notices 
of the wild-swan, that most magnificent of all the feathered tribes 
of Britain. Thus, on a certain occasion, he is watching a flock 
on a sunny day in March. With a glass he sees his boy and a 
retriever go round towards them, the appearance of the swans 
floating quietly on the water being most picturesque, their snowy 
forms clearly defined on the dark-blue waters, and their shadows 
gleaming thereon almost as distinctly as themselves upon the 
surface. We may note, for a moment, that the shadow of the 
swan, or at least the mode made use of by the greatest of our 
modern poets to express that fair image, has been subject of con- 
troversy—quite an unnecessary one, in as far as Wordsworth’s 
writings are, fortunately for the intellectual enjoyment of innu- 
merable human beings, by no means confined to the Bodleian 
Library, or that of the British Museum. Who knows not now, 
whether angler or ordinary tourist, of St. Mary’s Lake, em- 
bosomed amid the pastoral hills of our southern borders? But 
what says the great poet regarding this most lustrous and imma- 
culate creature ? 
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“ Fair is the swan, whose majesty prevailing 
O’er breezeless water, on Locarno’s lake, 
Bears him on, while proudly sailing, 

He leaves behind a moon-illumin’d wake: 
Behold! the mantling spirit of reserve 
Fashions his neck into a goodly curve— 

An arch thrown back between luxuriant wings 
Of whitest garniture, like fir-tree boughs, 

To which, on some unruffled morning, clings 
A flaky weight of winter’s purest snows! 
Behold! as with a gushing impulse, heaves 
That downy prow, and softly cleaves 

The mirror of the crystal flood, 

Vanish inverted hill and shadowy wood, 

And pendant rocks, where’er, in gliding state, 
Winds the mute creature without visible mate 
Or rival, save the queen of night, 

Showering down a silver light, 

From heaven, upon her chosen favourite.” 


This exquisite quotation is scarcely fair to Mr. St. John; and 
while indulging in it, we have ourselves almost forgotten the sub- 
ject of dispute, which we think related, in the pages of a periodi- 
cal, to the expression of — 


“ The swan on still St. Mary’s lake 
Floats double—swan and shadow !” 


But we daresay it was of no consequence to the swan itself, and 
still less to the shadow. 

Our author, we have just said, was watching a flock of swans, 
which, in spite of the ruse he had practised, were so little inclined 
to rise towards him, that he struck a light, and began to smoke— 
not so far as they were concerned the calumet of peace,—but 
rather, on his own account, the pipe of patience and resignation. 
But when his Latakia was only one-half puffed away, he heard 
their well-known warning cry, and instantly looking round he 
saw them flapping majestically along the water, preparatory to 
their onward flight. At first they made a detour, but he soon saw 
them coming, three and three together, as is their custom, straight 
towards him. Ina fgy minutes they were exactly over his head, 
at a good height, but still within his range, flying with their long 
necks stretched straight out, and their ebon feet tucked up be- 
neath them. He stood up, and took deliberate aim at the largest, 
just as he swerved higher into the air on suddenly beholding his 
insidious foe. The first barrel seemed to have little effect on 
him, though the shot was distinctly heard to rattle on his quills. 
The second, however, which was loaded with larger pellets, was 
more effective; and while his two companions continued crying, 
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he remained silent. Still he kept up with the troop, the whole 
making off for the bay, while three smaller swans passed within 
twenty yards of the sportsman, trumpeting and calling loudly. 


“‘ With the glass,” says our not yet relenting author, “ I watched 
the bird I had fired at, as I knew he was hard hit. He still, however, 
held his way with the rest, and they were gradually getting indistinct, 
when I suddenly saw him rise straight up into the air, his snowy 
plumage shining as it caught the rays of the sun. I saw him a second 
time rise perpendicularly to a great height: he then suddenly turned 
backwards in the air, and tumbled headlong to the ground perfectly 
dead.” —P. 198. 


This is good, not very unlike the way in which Mr. Macaulay 
sometimes serves his ancients, knocking them down without 
delay, not seldom right and left. The swan had fallen among 
the benty sand-hills, half a mile off, and the precise spot, from 
the uniformity of feature, was by no means an easy one to mark. 
Large and conspicuous as the bird might be, the sportsman had 
a long, and, for some time, fruitless search. At last he hit upon 
his victim, by finding its blood upon the sand, and following the 
drops which had fallen almost in a stream,—the track of blood, 
though descending from such a height, being as conspicuous as 
that of a wounded hare upon the snow. 


“ At length I came to the swan, who was lying stretched out upon 
the sand, and a noble bird he was. I shouldered him as well as his 
great length would enable me to do, and carried him back to where 
the boy was waiting for me. I found him, too, no slight burden; he 
weighed above 27 lbs.; the breadth between his wings 8 feet, and his 
length 5 feet. Of all the swans I ever killed, he was by far the largest, 
the usual weight being from 15 to 18 lbs.”—P. 199. 


Wild swans usually show themselves in this country during 
the month of October, in returning from their breeding places 
in the Arctic regions. A large flight—they sometimes appear 
among us in congregated groups of from one hundred to two 
hundred individuals—seen circling round a lonely fresh-water 
loch, on their first arrival, is certainly one of the most striking 
ornithological sights in Nature. There is a wild harmony in 
their bugle-cry as they wheel round agd round, their snowy 
cloud-like companies now breaking into separate wreaths of 
five or six, and again all joining in one lengthened undulating 
line, waiting for a word of assurance from some old accustomed 
leader, whose long acquaintance with the country and its dangers 
makes him a swan of note. At last the ancient one alights, and 
in a few moments each after each descending slantingly into ra- 
diant contact with the sparkling surface, the entire flock settles 
down most lovingly upon the bosom of the loch. After a brief 
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interval, spent as it were in mutual assurance, and in looking 
around with erected heads, they commence to sip the water, 
turning their flexile necks into a thousand graceful forms. Ere 
long, they divide into small family groups, and sailing shore- 
wards, begin to pasture upon the water-grass and other aquatic 
plants, which their great Creator, who careth for all his creatures, 
has spread so bountifully along those barren shores. 

The combat with a wounded swan is sometimes doubtful. 
Our author was one evening waiting at a pool for ducks. Just 
as it got dark, a rushing noise was heard, and a pair of swans 
flew rapidly over his old keeper’s head, and pitched into the 
water, making a monstrous wave. As the light was failing, the 
old man, unwilling to forego a chance, got up from his place of 
concealment, and running quickly to the water’s edge, fired both 
barrels at the largest bird as it was making off. Both birds flew 
for some distance, until suddenly the wing of one gave way, and 
down it came into a considerable sized but shallow pool. There 
was no retriever at hand, but in dashed the veteran keeper, and 
then commenced a chasse seldom seen equalled. Although the 
water was shallow, the bottom was very uneven, and every 
minute Donald went down headforemost. 


‘TI called to him to let me shoot the bird, and leave it to drift 
ashore, but all in vain. On he went, tumbling over and over, and 
the swan swimming and struggling in the water close to him, making 
an immense splashing and noise. They got quite away from me; 
and I had nothing left but to sit down and watch the chase as well as 
I could through the approaching darkness. At last he hemmed the 
bird into a rushy corner of the loch, and caught her; but this was no 
sooner done, than the swan, by her flapping and struggling, tripped 
him up, and got away again, leaving her antagonist flat in the water. 
Then, and not till then, he began to load his gun, which he had, to 
my great astonishment, contrived to carry all the time high over his 
head; but, of course, notwithstanding all his care, it had got quite 
wet and would not go off, and the conflict ended at last by a lucky 
blow from the barrels which stunned the swan.”—P. 190. 


In the concluding portion of the second volume, entitled, 
“ Extracts from Note-books,” we have a great variety of mis- 
cellaneous observations, all bearing more or less on living things. 
The notice of a mountain trip in search of ptarmigan may be 
taken as a sample of the perils which sometimes beset the adven- 
turous sportsman. The plan arranged was to sleep at a shep- 
herd’s hut among the hills, so as to be as near as possible to the 
intended scene of action on the following morning; so they left 
home at daybreak, accompanied by Donald, already named, and 
a single quiet sagacious dog. As soon as they emerged upwards 
from the woods, a beautiful scene opened before them,—the 
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morning sun, although not yet visible, tinging the mountain-tops 
to the westward, their snow-covered summits shining with all the 
varied colours of the rainbow. Quickly, however, the bright 
sun of a frosty winter day rose behind them, “ making the old 
birch-trees which grew on the slopes above the river, throw out 
their dark shadows on the snow.” Here and there a roebuck 
or two vaulted gracefully over the turf-wall into the shelter of 
the fir woods; grouse-cocks were crowing on the juniper-covered 
hillocks, which showed their lively green above the mantling 
snow; while black-game launched themselves from off the bend- 
ing birch-trees, where they seemed to have been awaiting the 
first enlivening rays of the rising sun. Everything around was 
full of beauty and grandeur,—for there is nothing more magni- 
ficent than a mountainous country covered with snow, varied as 
it so often is, by lichen-covered crags, and woods, and waters, 
and numerous living things, all in the genial enjoyment of their 
innocent happy lives, and frequently as gladsome in the sunshine 
of that glittering radiance as if it were the merry month of May. 
Opposite to a strip of birch trees, a very large otter seemed to 
have left the river, and made for a well-known cairn. Having 
reached the cairn, Donald commenced moving the stones, when 
speedily the dog made a headlong dive amid them and the snow, 


but drew back as ger with a sharp and sudden cry. Then 


in he went again, his blood being up, but the otter’s black head 
shewed itself at another aperture, “ and now dog and man were 
dancing and tumbling about amongst the snow and stones like 
lunatics,—the otter darting from place to place, and shewing 
face first in one corner and then in another.” The wily beast 
next tried to escape by working like a gigantic mole beneath a 
covered way of snow and heather, and then emerging, crept 
furtively towards a well-known plaee of refuge. But, alas! this 
move had been foreseen, and checked. 


“ On finding the hole completely stopped up, the countenance of 
the poor animal assumed a most bewildered expression of astonish- 
ment and fear; and lifting himself up on his hind legs, he looked 
round to ascertain what had happened. On seeing me, he made off 
towards the river, with as long leaps as the snow would allow him; 
and as it was tolerably hard, he got on pretty quickly till my charge 
of shot put an end to his journey.”—Vol. ii. p. 223. 


The report of the gun started two fine stags, (many another 
man might live a month in the Highlands, and notice neither 
bird nor beast,) which had been feeding along the course of a 
small rill opening into the greater stream on which the sports- 
men stood, and they were astonished to see the power with which 
these two great animals galloped up the hill, although they sank 
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deep at every stride. When half-way up they halted to look at 
us, and stood beautifully defined on the white snow: they then 
trotted quietly off, till we lost sight of them over the summit of 
the hill.” Herons were seen standing in their usual attitude in 
the running portions of the streams, (most of the lakes and still 
waters being frozen over,) waiting patiently till some unwary 
trout should come within reach of their unerring bills; while 
here and there one of these birds might be observed, (he had 
probably already made his morning meal,) standing fixed and 
motionless on one leg, upon a stone. <A golden-eye or two were 
diving earnestly and quickly in a more open reach of the river, 
taking wing only when closely approached, and after flying some 
distance up the stream, “coming back again over my head, 
making with their rapid pinions the peculiar clanging noise which 
distinguishes their flight from that of any other duck.” 

On leaving the region of the birch woods, the country became 
very wild an dreary, and they had frequently no small difficulty 
in making their way along the trackless snow. The otters had 
turned off from the river, and their footsteps were no longer seen. 
“ A wild cat had been hunting at one part of the banks, but had 
crossed where some stones raised above the water had enabled her 
to do so tolerably dry-footed.”. They advanced cautiously to- 
wards a spring, where wild fowl were known to haunt in frosty 
weather, and Donald wormed himself on a little, after the man- 
ner of the otter, not minding much though he thereby filled his 
pockets with snow. “There are six bonny grey dukes feeding 
about the well, sir; three drakes and three dukes.” “Take 
care, then, Donald, and get two or three in a line before you 
fire.” After waiting a little with his gun pointed towards the 
ee Donald fired one barrel, and, as they rose, the other. The 
atter killed none, “ ut mos fuit,” but as only four rose, (two of 
which, both mallards, immediately fell to Mr. St. John’s barrels, ) 
it was presumed that his first shot had done some execution, and 
it was found that he had riddled a brace most effectually. 


“The place where the ducks had been feeding was a bright green 
spot in the midst of the snow, caused by the spreading of the waters 
of a fine, unfreezing spring. Around it, also, were the tracks of 
several deer, who had been cropping the green herbage, and had 
evidently sunk to their knees at every step which they made in the 
soft ground. Two snipes also rose while we were picking up our 
ducks. As we ascended still higher, the river grew more rapid, and 
was the only object in our view which was not perfectly white. 
Having finished our frugal luncheon, and swallowed a modicum of 
whisky, we again ‘ took to the road,’ as Donald was pleased to call it, 
although road there was none.”—P. 227. 


The grouse had entirely disappeared, and they now saw no 
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living creature, except some grey crows, a species at which our 
author’s feelings are always most abhorrent, as the ruthless de- 
stroyer of the eggs of all other birds. Creeping cautiously to- 
wards them, a kind of family shot is taken at the group, and 
seven fall at the joint discharge. But the next moment, to the 
ornithological sportsman’s bitter mortification, up rose a magnifi- 
cent white-tailed eagle out of the bed of the river, where he had 
been feeding on a drowned sheep, not twenty yards from their then 
empty barrels. He was so gorged that he could scarcely fly, but 
after a few laborious wheels, he got well under weigh, and was 
soon seen wending towards the cliffs of the mountain. As they 
approached the shepherd’s hut, their resting-place for the night, 
the hill-sides, which were covered with fine old weeping birch 
trees, presented a most beautiful appearance; and then they saw 
a great many black-cocks, either perched upon the leafless 
branches, or trying to make a scanty meal of the juniper berries, 
which they contrived to get at in places where the snow was not 
so deep. “I shot a couple of fine old birds as they flew over 
our heads from one side of the river to the other; and Donald 
missed several more, as shooting flying is decidedly not his 
forte.” From what has just been said of ducks and black 
game, it may be presumed that when the party reached the shep- 
herd’s shieling, and its peat-stack, they would be in no way 
wanting in the materials of a good substantial supper, both for 
man and beast. 

Mine host was pretty confident that they would manage to 
obtain a few ptarmigan next morning, if they started early, al- 
though he added, “ But, for a’ that, it'll be no easy travellin’.” 
They were up before day-light, making their toilet by the ghastly 
light of a splinter of bog-fir. The “ gudewife” had prepared a 
somewhat elaborate breakfast, consisting of porridge, tea, barley- 
scones, oat-cakes, eggs, and the substantial remains of the pre- 
ceding night’s supper. Why not milk and honey, and Athole 
brose to boot? Although the sun soon began to gild the moun- 
tain-tops with his enlivening rays, and ere long en bright on 
the travellers’ backs as they toiled up the steep ascents, the 
weather-wise shepherd deemed that the day was characterized 
by some ominous features. Their object was to reach a certain 
shoulder of the hill, not far from the summit, from which the 
snow had drifted when it first fell, leaving a sufficient region of 
bare stones where-among to find the ptarmigan basking in the 
bright winter sun. They at last attained the wished-for spot, 
and almost immediately found a pack of these birds, of which 
they managed to kill four brace before they finally winged their 
way around a distant shoulder of the hill, where they could not 
be followed. “ An eagle dashed down at the flock of birds as 
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they were just going out of sight, but as we saw him rise up- 
wards again empty handed, he must have missed his aim.” 


“ By this time,” says our quick-sighted surveyor, “it was near 
mid-day, and the clouds were gathering on the mountain top, and 
gradually approaching us. We had taken little note of the weather 
during our pursuit of the birds, but it was now forced on our atten- 
tion by a keen blast of wind which suddenly swept along the shoulder 
of the mountain, here and there lifting up the dry snow in clouds. 
‘We must make our way home at once,’ said I.‘ Deed, ay! it will 
no be a canny nicht,’ was the shepherd’s answer. Just as we were 
leaving the bare stones, a brace of ptarmigan rose, one of which I 
knocked down. The bird fell on a part of the snow which sloped 
downwards towards a nearly perpendicular cliff of great height. The 
slope of the snow was not very great, so I ran to secure the bird, 
which was fluttering towards the precipice. The shepherd was some 
little distance behind me, lighting his everlasting pipe ; but when he 
saw me in pursuit of the ptarmigan, he shouted to me to stop. Not 
exactly understanding him, [ still ran after the bird, when suddenly 
I found the snow giving way with me, and sliding en masse towards 
the precipice. There was no time to hesitate, so, springing back 
with a power that only the emergency of the case could have given 
me, I struggled upwards again towards my companion. How I 
managed to escape I cannot tell, but in less time than I take to write 
the words, I had retraced my steps several yards, making use of my 
gun as a stick to keep myself from sliding back again towards the edge of 
the cliff. The shepherd was too much alarmed to move, but stood for 
a moment speechless ; then recollecting himself, he rushed forward to 
help me, holding out his long gun for me to take hold of. For my 
own part, I had no time to be afraid, and in a few moments was on 
terra firma, while a vast mass of snow which I had set in motion 
rolled like an avalanche over the precipice, carrying with it the un- 
fortunate ptarmigan. I cannot describe my sensations on seeing the 
danger which I had so narrowly escaped.”—P. 232. 


From the preceding commentary and extracts, we trust that 
our readers will have been enabled to form an opinion regarding 
the general character and particular merits of Mr. St. John’s 
work. The ongoings of nature are ever in his eye; and although 
he modestly disclaims all scientific knowledge, he really conveys 
to us much essential information in a pleasant and familiar form. 
He wisely eschews all vexed questions concerning Church and 
State, although he— 

“Remembers a roebuck, belonging to a clergyman of the Esta- 
blished Church in Scotland, which one day attacked and hurt a wo- 
man who was a zealous supporter of the Free Church. The good 
lady uttered the most bitter maledictions against the clerical owner 
of the roe, vowing that he kept his Satanic Majesty ‘in the shape of 
a horned beast,’ for the sole purpose of attacking and destroying Free 
Church people.”—P. 183. 
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And again, while discussing the instincts of the canine race, 
he relates the following anecdote :— 


“A minister in a parish in this neighbourhood having died, his 
favourite dog followed his body to the grave, and no inducement could 
persuade the faithful animal to leave the place. Night and day, bad 
weather and good, did the dog remain stretched on the grave. The 
people of the neighbourhood, finding all their endeavours to entice 
him away fruitless, and respecting his fidelity, fed and protected him. 
This continued for weeks,—indeed until some time after the manse 
was tenanted by the new minister, whose wife, from some wretched 
feeling of superstition, caused the dog to be killed. May the mourners 
over her own grave be better treated !”—P. 208. 


This is indeed a sad story, and we know not how the cruelty 
can now be punished, or in what form the matter might be 
brought before the General Assembly of either Church. But 
“conscience makes cowards of us all,” and we doubt not the 
offending fair one,—we use a term of courtesy, although in- 
wardly satisfied that the cruel culprit was not among the come- 
liest of her sex,—still hears, ever and anon, in murky midnight 
hours, wild melancholy howlings from that grassy grave, which 
- sruff logical assurance from her sulky sleeping partner can 

ispel. 

Temepie the conclusion of the work, we have a Chapter on the 
introduction of sheep into the Highlands, and on the antipathy 
entertained towards them, their shepherds, shepherds’ dogs, and 
tarry smell, by deer. Of course our author takes rather a sport- 
ing than an economical view of the subject. 


“ Watchful to a degree, they are a constant annoyance to the deer- 
stalker, who loses many a shot by the object of his long and weary 
crawl and scramble being suddenly warned of its danger by the ery 
of the sheep,—a loud sound between a hiss and a whistle. No sooner does 
the red-deer hear a sheep utter this warning cry than he starts to his 
feet as if he had heard a rifle-shot, and is off in an instant. Nor does 
the red-deer ever mistake the direction from which the danger is to 
be feared. Guided by the appearance of the sheep, he sees at once 
which way to go to avoid his unseen enemy.”—P. 244. 


It is curious that this warning whistle of the leading sheep, 
which we have heard a hundred times, passes unnoticed by the 
mass of pedestrians. We have met with many otherwise observ- 
ant people, some of whom had dwelt almost for a lifetime within 
the shadow of great pastoral mountains, who declare that any 
cry of sheep different from the ordinary and admitted bleating 
never met their ears. 

Mr. St. John’s work winds up with a Chapter on the Herring 
and other Fisheries of the Scotch coasts,—a subject so broad an 
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deep as to require, as it deserves, a dissertation by itself. We 
shall therefore not enter on such a “ Mare magnum” at this time, 
but may at an early period bring the matter before our readers 
on its own beste: merits. Meanwhile, we quite agree with 
our author, (vol. ii. p. 271,) that neither herring, salmon, nor 
other so-called migratory fish, leave our coasts during those sea- 
sons in which they seem to disappear for a time from mortal 
sight. We doubt not they continue at no great distance from 
our shores, sinking down into quiet waters for shelter and resus- 
citation, according to their own views of the fitness of things, 
being no doubt themselves the best judges of the course they 
should pursue. Our author’s account of our fishermen is ex- 
cellent :— 


** He loves them for the dangers they have seen, 
And they love him because he pities them.” 


He indeed draws a vivid picture of the desolations of the deep 
—how waves arise and winds lift up their voices, and the sweep- 
ing hurricane dismantles and destroys the dark array of nets; 
and how the heavy laden boats—the glittering treasures of the 
sea being for the time a gift as fatal as the miser’s gold—are 
swamped amid the wilderness of waters, or lost in the raging 
turmoil of the surf along our unprotected shores. But we are 


unwilling to part with anything in a state of contention, and so 
prefer a more peaceful portrait of what admits of being exhi- 
bited under an infinite variety of aspects. 


* A different mode of pursuing this fish (the herring) is resorted 
to when the shoals take to the lochs or salt-water inlets on the western 
coast. The scene is then one of singular interest and beauty. The fish- 
ing is carried on in what looks like a calm fresh-water lake, winding 
far up into the mountains, which, overhanging the water, echo back 
with startling distinctness every sound which is uttered on its smooth 
surface. The picturesque rocks, dotted with noble old birch trees, with 
their weeping branches hanging like ladies’ tresses over the deep 
water of the bay, and the grey mountain slopes above these, add a 
beauty to the scene which is so unexpected and unusual an accom- 
paniment to sea-fishing, that to be understood it must be seen. Hun- 
dreds of boats are actively employed in every direction ; whilst 
larger vessels lie waiting to get their cargo of fish complete, and then 
stand out of the bay, winding round its numerous headlands, until 
they can take advantage of a steady wind, blowing from some one 
certain point, instead of from two or three at once, as mountain winds 
always do. In addition to these vessels, there is the Government 
cruiser, distinguishable at once by its symmetry and neatness, lying 
near the mouth of the loch, with its tall masts and long yards, keeping 
order amongst the thousands of men who are rivals in the same pur- 
suit, and all eager for the best places, or what they consider as such. 
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When she fires the morning and evening gun, or makes any other 
signal, the echo is repeated again and again, loud and distinct, and 
then dies away with a rumbling noise like far off thunder, as the 
sound penetrates up some distant glen. The deer feeding on the 
grassy burns of the corry hear it, and lifting up their heads, listen in- 
tently for some minutes to the strange sound, until having made up 
their mind that it is not a matter that concerns them, they resume their 
grazing, only listening with increased watchfulness to every noise.”—. 
Vol. ii. p. 281. 


In regard to our fisheries, Mr. St. John agrees with the world 
in general, that through a careful attention on the part of Go- 
vernment, and a very moderate outlay of public money, they 
might be made the source of sustenance and occupation to many 
thousands more of our suffering population than are at present 
supported by them. 


“The seas which surround our coasts contain an inexhaustible 
supply of wholesome and nutritious food, and nothing is required tu 
render it largely available to all but an efficient, systematic, and well- 
regulated mode of procuring it.”—Ib., p. 288. 





David Scott, R.S.A. 


Art. V.—1. Of Man, Six Monograms: By Davin Scort, 
S.A. Edinburgh, London, Hamburgh, Leipsic: 1831. 

2. The Rime of the Ancient Mariner: illustrated, &c., by Davip 
Scort, Member of the Scottish Academy of Painting. Edin- 
burgh and London: 1837. 


ANOTHER potent and beautiful spirit has passed away. David 
Scott has completed the high-aiming curve of his brief career. 
The sudden-seeming decease of a man so young and vivid, 
a painter so aspiring and energetic, and a man of genius so 
characteristic, has not only overwhelmed his friends and lovers 
with dismay, but it has also saddened the heart of his native 
city. It is not to be denied that Edinburgh demeaned herself 
towards this, one of the noblest of her sons, with more of the 
severity of a stepmother than the tenderness of maternal solici- 
tude: But now that he has been withdrawn from her embrace 
for ever, she appreciates her loss. She did not understand him 
living, but bewails him dead. 

In the course of the last fifteen or twenty years Scott had 
steadily become one of the most noteworthy of native artists. 
Without fortune, without office, without professional success 
commensurate with his undisputed superiority, and living in a 
state of seclusion if not alienation from society, he exhibited a 
wonderful series of pictures from year to year; recognised, by all 
but the most frivolous spectators, to be the manifestations of a 
powerful and exalted soul. The superficial observer was fre- 
quently so much startled as to find no suitable expression for his 
perplexity except in the sneer of presumptuous folly; the tech- 
nical critic was often confounded by the careless pride with which 
his rules were set at defiance and superseded; the deeper judge 
of painting, considered as one of the forms of art, might occa- 
sionally descry some reason to question the principles of the 
artist’s procedure: but the thoughtful were always sure of the 
striking and original utterance of some new insight into the 
nature of man, or into the resources of art. Everybody, capable 
of forming and pronouncing such a judgment, was aware that 
only genius of the most personal and lofty order could have even 
pons Ese to give itself expression in the large majority of 
those singular pieces of work. Even those who may have been 
the most inflexibly disposed, upon well-considered ssthetical 
grounds, to dispute the painter’s whole idea of art, both in its 
scope and in its materials, were also free to confess that he could 
be nothing less than a gifted and self-reliant poet at heart. All 
men felt that they stood before the works of a mind grandly en- 
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dowed with ‘ the faculty divine,’ if they were likewise of opinion 
that he had not completely achieved ‘the accomplishment of 
verse.’ Nor can there be any doubt, but that the mass of dis- 
cerning people did invariably assign him a far higher rank in 
the hierarchy of intellect than all his competitors in the race of 
fame, even while they honestly refused to his intensely idiosyn- 
cratic productions an equal meed of praise and more substantial 
encouragement. 

In fact, the large and solemn studio, in which he painted and 
preserved his picture-poems, had gradually become one of the 
most curious and significant features of Edinburgh and its School 
of Art; and its master-spirit, one of the most individual of Scot- 
tish characters belonging to the age in which we live. It was 
there that men of eminence in the Church, in politics and law, 
in science, in literature and in life, discovered what manner of 
man he was; and left him with surprise, seldom unmingled with 
pain, and always ennobled by admiration. It was there that 
intellectual strangers, of all the more elevated classes of mental 
character, found another ‘ wise man in a little city,’ not without 
astonishment that they had scarcely heard of him before. It was 
there that many a tender-hearted lover of whatsoever is great 
and good was at once melted and uplifted by the spectacle of so 
much cool self-possession, such unquenchable perseverance, such 
intrepid independence, and such height of contemplation ; dis- 
played in circumstances which were evidently the reverse of pro- 
pitious. It was there that enamoured students of poetry, in its 
essence rather than in its manifold embodiment, stood with 
reverence by his side and, perhaps as proudly indifferent to par- 
ticulars as he sometimes was himself, penetrated by means of 
imaginative sympathy to the soul of truth and beauty, that stirred 
under the surface of all his happier efforts. It was there that 
congenial poets took his cold hand in theirs, and bade him God- 
speed, with tears threatening in their eyes. It was there also, 
still more than at the household hearth, that his friends descried 
the heart of unflaming fire, which glowed within the distant 
quietude of his manners. It was there, alas! it may almost 
literally be said, that he died. 

The sympathetic reader, who has not enjoyed the benefit of 
acquaintance with the works of this high-minded artist, will yet 
confess that the man, of whom all these things are recorded without 
a tittle of exaggeration, must be worthy of some enduring literary 
monument to his name. Such a mausoleum could not be raised 
within the narrow enclosure of a Review; even supposing that 
it were, as it is not, our province and our ambition to undertake 
the task. In the meantime, however, it can be neither unprofit- 
able nor yet without its pleasures of melancholy, to trace his 
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progress in life and art, to glance over the varied results of his 
unsurpassable industry, to inquire a little into his mode of being, 
and to eliminate something like a life-like image of what he was. 
So peculiar and dignified a figure must not be suffered to stalk 
away into the night of time, without a bloodwarm portraiture 
being sketched by one of his contemporaries, how slight and 
feeble soever it may be. Such an estimate of the man, of his 
genius, and of his doings, will necessarily be imperfect, probably 
not impartial, and certainly enthusiastic, conceived and executed 
as it is upon the untrodden pathway of the departed. But the 
future biographer will take this circumstance into account ; 
and, avoiding the tear-irradiated colours of the mourner, he 
may find some lines and lineaments for his severer picture in 
these faithful particulars. In truth, it is this reference to the 
future that lends somewhat of importance to the present attempt : 
for it is the profound and long-lived conviction of not a few re- 
tired and thoughtful judges that the name of David Scott is 
henceforward historical, and is destined to become much more 
interesting to the critics of the next century than it has yet been 
in this. Even were their fond surmise doomed to disappoint- 
ment, a thing we do not fear, it cannot but be good to consider 
the lustrous and severe Ideal, which a man of genius and virtue 
has been pursuing these twenty years and more in the very midst 
of us ;—until the beautiful but terrible Apparition turned round 
on her creator, and hunted him to an early grave. 


Scott would have been forty-three if he had lived till the 10th 
of next October. He was born in 1806, in Parliament-close, 
where his father both resided and carried on an extensive 
business as an engraver. To judge from a grim portrait of 
him by his son, and from the reminiscences of some who knew 
him, Robert Scott seems to have been a man of energy and 
mark. Eminent in his profession, he was more than fifty 
years its leading representative in Edinburgh. Not without 
skill himself, he was the master of a number of successful 
aa Amongst others both Burnet and Horsburgh were once 
iis apprentices. He must have been a man of inquiring, fervid 
and self-determining spirit ; for he left the communion of the 
Kirk of Scotland, and identified himself, heart and hand, with 
the Scottish Baptists; and that after having become a little 
advanced in life. He did not take this decisive and important 
step, however, till some two years after the birth of David: and 
it is curious that the son never sympathized even in boyhood 
with this honest movement of the father’s, but retained a vigor- 
ous feeling of preference for the National Church till the very 
last, although he never belonged to her communion, 
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Our painter was the fourth child of the family, but the three 
older ones died within a few weeks of each other, not long after 
his birth. This melancholy circumstance was not unlikely con- 
nected with that deepening and darkening of the religious sen- 
timent, which was coincident with the family’s going over to the 
Baptist community. About the same time, however, they 
escaped the gloom of those old purlieus of St. Giles’, and re- 
moved to a house in the Meadows. It was consequently in a 
free and almost rural neighbourhood that this child of fear and 
hope was allowed to open the eye of his mind; for he was only 
two years old at the time of the change. A younger brother, 
who followed the avocations of their father, died some nine years 
ago. A sister also fell before her time, just as she was entering 
into womanhood. Another brother still survives, not unknown 
either as a painter or as a poet, it is almost unnecessary to ob- 
serve. 

It is clear that, notwithstanding the longevity of the parents, 
the vital stamina of the family constitution must have been some- 
what feeble. The sudden and simultaneous disappearance of 
those three children, and the premature dissolution of these two 
young people, sufficiently exemplify the fact. It was visible in 
David from the beginning. His schoolfellows remember him as 
a slender boy, of an elegant make, not playful but gentle, retiring, 
spirit-like and peculiar. They are unanimous in saying, that the 
uniqueness of his character and manner was as noticeable in 
these early days as at any time in later life. Attending the 
High School, he was not without eagerness, and even mastery, 
in the pursuit of classical studies, although rather weakly in 
health. Never at any time, however, did he make very con- 
siderable proficiency in Greek and Roman literature. Neither 
languages nor literary forms, as such, had ever attractive enough 
charms for his mind to carry him through any large amount 
of labour in order to their attainment ; while he was possessed 
of no rapidity or specific facility in these directions. It was the 
allegories and the tautegories of the Greek mythology, and the 
heroic characters and situations of Greek poetry, that fascinated 
his imagination : and that imagination was so reproductive that 
the merest hints were sufficient for his purposes. Accordingly 
he did certainly attain to a genuine feeling for the ancient classics, 
but never to a true and intimate knowledge of them. 

It is also related how he played with the Italian tongue while 
yet a boy, animated by the young hope of one day reaching 
Rome; for he had already conceived, and begun to nourish, the 
love of the great and beautiful in art. In truth it was impossible 
for him to escape the perilous, though not unblessed touch of 
that mighty spirit, Living in a home not only overshadowed 
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by the august verities of Christian faith, perhaps sombre with 
accidental peculiarities ; but also regulated by an earnest man 
in the closest connexion with the art of painting; and literally 
strewn with prints and sketches, the child of sensibility could 
hardly avoid the destiny by which he was solicited on every 
side. 

Not rushing profanely and without hesitation into the en- 
chanted arena, he submissively learned the art of the engraver 
from his father, and became one of the assistants in the paternal 
establishment. ‘That occupation, intermediate as it is loneen 
the honest Jaboriousness of the tradesman and the ennobling toils 
of the artist, is a most appropriate initiation for the future painter. 
When a young creature, unprovided with hereditary fortune, 
appears to put forth the buddings of a genius for painting or for 
sculpture, his guardians should always insist on his acquisition © 
of the trade of the house-painter, the lithographer, the marble- 
cutter, the wood-carver, or else the more liberal art of the en- 
graver, in the first instance. If the neophyte think that any of 
these manly callings is beneath him, it only proves that he is 
hopelessly beneath the glorious art to which he aspires. If he 
be wise he will learn much, that is worth the knowing, in the 
humbler pursuit ; and his tools shall win him the sweet bread 
of independence, until he may become able to take wing for more 
elevated regions, with the ordinary securities against want on one 
hand and servility on the other. 

Scott was many years engaged in this laborious way. He 
always showed a strong predilection, at the same time, for the 
exercises of invention and original thought; and many a design 
he drew. While no more than a lad, he not only engraved, but 
also composed the illustrations of several books. The Casket of 
Literary Gems, a work which once enjoyed its share of popu- 
larity, contains a number of his early conceptions. Amongst 
other things, he engraved a set of prints from Stothard’s designs, 
for the illustration of Thomson’s Scottish Melodies: and they 
demonstrate him to have been proficient in the art. Nor did he 
ever lose his skill; for he subsequently etched the monograms 
and the illustrations of the Ancient Mariner, referred to in the 
heading of the present Article, with his own hand ; and they are 
cut with singular freedom and precision of touch. It may also 
be mentioned that, just shortly before his demise, he had com- 
pleted an arrangement to etch a series of wonderful designs, ex- 
pressive of the emotions produced by the contemplations of 
sidereal astronomy. 

He was not long, however, of turning his devout attention 
to the art of painting ; and that during the precious bye-hours 
of the busy workman. Nor can there be a sight more touching 
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and inspiring than that of a high-spirited young man, indus- 
triously engaged in the harder day-work of the world, devoting 
those hours of morning or of night, which souls of less ethereal 
temperament are glad to bestow upon rest or relaxation, to the 
solicitous development of that which is highest within him ; 
whether his personal tendency spring towards philosophy, art or 
science. If such sacred times were always regulated by the con- 
siderations of prudence, not embittered by pecuniary dependen- 
cies, and unfevered by the greed of applause, they would never 
be the harbingers of wo. If the ingenuous youth could only be 
content to discover the true, or to re-create the beautiful, and 
remain as indifferent as nature to what mortal man may think 
of either his beauty or his truth, such hours were indeed the glory 
of his life and the joy of the world. 

Scott had not yet, however, attained to the serenities of spiritual 
life. He was ambitious of distinction, as well as enamoured of 
untold beauty. Strong in aversion and ardent in choice, he con- 
ceived an antipathy to his first profession. Everything shared 
the dislike of this quiet but impassioned votary, which stood in 
the way of his entry into the upper spheres of art. The burine 
was consequently abandoned, and the young engraver became 
an eager competitor with the ‘ lords of fame’ for the honours of 
historical painting. There has been found, amongst the chaos 
of artistical debris he has left behind him, a very characteristic 
sketch bearing the date of 1828, and referring to this crisis of 
his career. It represents himself, seated at his graving table 
indeed, but hurling the implements of the craft away from him ; 
and that with irrevocable decision, if not with disgust. A cer- 
tain disdain, in truth, not only for whatsoever is absolutely mean, 
but also for whatever might seem to partake of that quality rela- 
tively to himself, was unquestionably a prominent feature of his 
character. 

It was in this twofold spirit that at twenty-two he undertook 
to lead the life of art, and that in its most exalted round; athirst 
for greatness, not only in substance, but also in name. It was a 
brave and proudly taken step ; but in so far as his future comfort in 
the world was concerned, not a prudent one. Without assuming 
the profession of portraiture, with a view to the securing of physical 
wellbeing, and as a means towards freedom for loftier aims ; this 
still, but fervid youth, plunged amid the sea-deep perils of a 
purely ideal existence. Were it right to consider the life of the 
artist only from the terrestrial point of view, ore might here ex- 
claim—‘ Ah that some sagacious voice had reminded thee, O 
generous boy, that money and money’s-worth are the inexorable, 
although the inferior limitations of man’s grandest possibilities 
in this epoch of society!’ It is more than likely indeed that he 
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had to listen to many an affectionate caution of that sort: But 
we refuse to look upon the question exclusively in such a light. 
The case is simply this: David Scott early laboured under the 
quickest sense of having a specific function to attempt, if not 
to perform ; and he did well to tread down every impediment. 
The adventure he had resolved upon could not be complicated 
with other avocations, without danger to its success. The very 
endeavour to realize the noble object, which he had set before 
himself, presupposed the unreserved dedication of all his years 
and all his energies to its prosecution. To have executed por- 
traits indiscriminately would have fretted his imperious sense of 
selection, frittered his time into shreds, and weakened his native 
and distinguishing impulse to the painting of man instead of men 
and women. On the other hand, if he had been able to produce 
those agreeable pictures of personal, household, local or national 
interest, which are usually painted and sold in this country now, 
he would certainly have been wholly incompetent to the more 
dignified labour of making immortal works, possessed of and by 
those qualities which are universal and humane. It is not 
at present asserted that he has accomplished a destiny so glo- 
rious ; but such was the continuous object of all his efforts, during 
these twenty years of uncompromising toil. It behoved him, 
then, to leave all and follow the Pharos, whose fiery light had 
smitten and baptized his young brow. He had really no right 
to hesitate or question ; for the path of duty lay bright and clear 
before him, although both narrow and hard to climb. Being of 
a deeply religious and unworldly nature, he accordingly went 
forth with his life in his hand; and he never repented the ven- 
ture, even after he discovered he had been summoned to a festi- 
val, but a festival of sacrifice as well as triumph. Nor does the 
event not warrant his procedure, even when taken in connexion 
with the lowest considerations. Thanks to the industry of his 
father, the ever-ready hearts and hands of a few devoutly admir- 
ing friends, and to the good prices brought by such of his pictures 
as did sell, he never wanted money for either the necessary or the 
desirable purposes of common life. He always lived in the midst 
of modest plenty. ‘ Wisdom is justified of her children,’ 
Besides, it is surely a doctrine strange and new to Christianity, 
the religion of the cross, that pains and privations are to be by 
all means avoided; come what may over that immortal essence, 
which can flourish without the dews of sensuous comfort, and 
defy the stings of outward suffering. Doubtless those penalties 
and compensations, which were paid by Scott for the privilege 
of twenty years’ habitual dwelling with the highest of thoughts 
and feelings, were good for him. They corrected certain evil 
biases of his original nature; they purified and heated his aspi- 
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rations; they deepened his trust in goodness; they opened new 
worlds of insight into the relationship of God and man; and 
they had brought him nearer home, when the hour of loosing 
from his work arrived ere it was yet noon. It is moreover our 
mature opinion that they were instrumental to his peculiar de- 
velopment as an artist; but of that hereafter. In the mean- 
time, let the lighter-hearted children of success, applause and 
propriety not be too sure that they have fallen on the better 
way; for perhaps this son of sorrow has long been ‘ there sitting 
where they durst not soar.’ 

It was in these circumstances that Scott began his career as 
a painter. Self-willed yet sensitive, ambitious but despising the 
arts of rising, impulsive and industrious, well-informed but ima- 
ginative, studious yet imperiously original, he commenced as he 
has ended. The unbroken unity of his course, indeed, is as 
remarkable as its integrity and self-reliance. On the very 
threshold of his enterprise, he knew the absolute necessity of 
both the knowledge of anatomy and the use of models. He not 
only studied that science with care in the university; but he 
likewise united with John Steell and a little band of young 
artists, in the establishment of a sort of life-academy. ‘This was 
in 1827; he is reported by his companions to have been the 
soul and secretary of the movement; and they were not long in 
drawing from the model in a room in Infirmary Street. It ap- 
pears that Woolford had made a similar attempt some twenty 
years before; but this spontaneous and decisive effort of Scott’s 
must always be regarded as the origination of studies from the 
life m Edinburgh. 

The first picture he brought before the public was entitled 
The Hopes of early Genius dispelled by Death; or, The Vision 
of the Youth of Genius dispelled by Death. Although its merits 
as a pictorial work are necessarily small, it certainly gave assur- 
ance of the future man. The young poet lies upon an open 
book, his head pressed to the ground by the left hand of Death, 
a lurid, three-horned, fire-eyed figure with lightning in his left. 
He is supported against the fateful pressure of disease by the 
arm of an old man, the representative of vitality or time. The 
visions of his precocious prime withdraw into the ascending dis- 
tance, in the semblance of a pair of sister-nymphs. This crude, 
but thoughtful work has already been regarded, by the eye of 
affectionate criticism,* as not only indicative of his future excel- 
lence in conception and execution, but also as presentimental, 
or at least unconsciously prophetic of his own fate. But the ap- 
plication does not hold. Scott’s was too assuredly an early 





* The Scotsman: Mareli 7th. 
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genius, but it reached its full maturity. He lived and laboured 
seven years after he had touched the Dantean zenith of human 
life, the age of five-and-thirty : and his circle was completed. 
Ill in body, and sombre in the disposition of his mind, he was 
frequently despondent and always anxious; but neither the 
hopes nor the visions of his youth have been dispelled. They 
remain, let us hope, with him to-day, as the motives to ever- 
Jasting progress in the celestial life: and they remain with us, 
for many a score of years to come, in a numerous array of 
victures and designs. The truth is that, at the time of painting 
fis first-exhibited picture, he was very unwell; as he has re- 
corded in a note, ‘from groping aspiration.’ Bearing the date of 
November, 1827, these significant lines are still visible in his 
scrap-book :— 


This quickly must be past, this struggle cease, 
And in the cold clay quict I shall lie, 
Where anxious Care corrodes no aching breast. 
I’ve only lived to feel, and then to die: 
To die, and sink away from the bright sun, 
To die, and fall from off the cheerful earth, 
To die without the race of glory run, 
To die while yet exulting in the birth 
Of Hope and Joy! Can this be? Yes! I feel 
Death clasp me round, like a great hand of steel. 


In fact he was seized by the spirit of melancholy at his very 
starting for the goal. Carefulness about his future destiny op- 
pressed him from the first. He was too delicate of build, and 
too solitary of soul, for the rough adventures of the world. Long 
before any real or supposed neglect by the public, or misunder- 
standing of his very aims by the press, or disappointment in 
friendship and in love, had vainly endeavoured to chill his spirit, 
he was the victim of care and apprehension. Years before he 
would have dared exclaim with Coreggio, ‘ I too am a painter,’ 
he had muttered in the solitude of his diary :— 


From off my brow, O raise thy chilling hand, 
Anxiety, slow digger of the tomb! 


It was his nature to be sad. Of a feeble constitution, and 
conscious of the possibilities of art, he could not be otherwise. It 
was his portion in life; and it was only somewhat confirmed, not 
by any means produced by the disappointments and worse health 
of his adult experience. He was too great a man to be beaten 
down by misfortune; and still more, to be cheated of his joys by 
the mere privation of what he scarcely sought. Both the relent- 
ing public and his embittered admirers may rest assured, once 
for all, that the want of neither general appreciation nor ample 
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revenues, had anything to do with the sorrowful seclusion of his 
character, nor the comparative earliness of his death. As for 
the latter, it was the foregone conclusion of a radically feeble 
temperament of body, united with a total incapability of hus- 
banding his scanty forces with skill. If he had passed his days 
in the hot flush of prosperity and delight, like the sybarite of 
Urbino, he would pe have lived the faster and died the sooner. 
Like Burns, Shelley, Byron, Raffaelle, and many an humbler 
name, his constitution was prefigured unto a brief duration, 
His everlasting dissatisfaction, on the other hand, was the natu- 
ral resultant of that short-wound bodily mechanism and a soul 
awake, on every side, to the mystery of life. That feeling for 
the infinitude of being in all perceptible directions, which is to 
us perhaps no better than a thing to be criticized, was to him an 
unreposing passion. His sense of personal limitation, of every 
kind, was a fiercer shirt than ever Nessus wore around his soul. 
Travelling constantly between these extremes, and never find- 
ing the secret of their reconciliation, he was a melancholy man. 
One morning in the July of 1844, he sat under the fragrant 
shadow of a walnut-tree in his garden, and a cheerful friend was 
by his side. It was Saturn and Mercury; but, alas, they had 
wandered far from Olympus! The sun was undimmed, the sky 
was of a languid blue, the air was swarming with light and heat ; 
and the trees were all as quiet as if they listened to the cool and 
liquid song of a blackbird, which began to pour from the dome- 
like top of one of them. Is not that seclondealy * whispered 
the saturnine painter. I declare, exclaimed the more mercurial 
-—* you will defame the very sun, and swear it is a melan- 
choly sight! So it is, was his response; that unending solitude, 
always giving and never receiving, is surely sad. 

On another occasion he suddenly broke silence and said, How 
is it that I do not, that I can not enter into these flowers? I 
am forever outside of them. I cannot hear what they would 
say: is it my blame? 

This was his vivid and shy way of expressing an unremitting 
sense of the fall of man from his original communion with 
nature; a feeling of utter dissatisfaction with the poor degree in 
which he was able to lead a higher life than that of the senses ; 
and an inextinguishable longing for paradise regained. It was 
one of the forms in which that reserved soul expressed to the ear 
of friendship his manifold sense of error. He lived as habitually 
in this sacred mood, perhaps, as any man of equal mundane cul- 
ture in his day. ‘The same homesickness of the immortal spirit 
is also uttered through some passionate lines in his journal ; which 
are here transcribed solely for the sake of impressing the reader 
with this rare and noble feature of the man. 





Expansive Energy. 


O beautiful Sun, 

How shall I meet thee, see thee, know thee enough ? 
I grasp, but hold not; I see, but perceive not ; 

I feel, but touch not :—Ever beyond lies all joy. 
Ever, away flitting, escapes the good of good. 

It is named, it is thought present; but it is far. 
Good, beauty, light! we are lovers ever unwed: 
We love, yet cannot be one, cannot! 

O Spirit, what art thou then? And I, what am I? 
Are thought, sense, and nature one? 

Or, my soul, art thou not soul enough to throw thyself 
Into their full embrace ? 

Can I not drink thy brightness, light ! 

Can I not bathe in thy serenity, blue of heaven! 

I have not enough, bright Sun, of thee. 

Such was the spirit and such the circumstances in which Scott 
espoused the profession of the painter. Instructed by the in- 
stinct of genius that in order to the creative representation of 
humanity the dimensions of nature must be used, although the 
artistic imitation or reproduction of men and things derives an 
additional charm from the smaller scale on which it may be 
effected with propriety, he stretched his canvass as large as life 
at the very outset of his career; and he would never have done 
otherwise but for the necessities of circumstance. Lot fleeing 
from the Cities of the Plain, Sarpedon carried away by Death 
and Sleep, and Nimrod the mighty Hunter were among the 
earliest results of this expansive energy; and they certainly 
evinced remarkable grandeur of composition, not a little know- 
ledge of drawing, much power of expression, some command of 
colour, and a rare degree of poetical feeling for the central and 
organific idea of their several subjects. The last of these was, 
however, the most wonderful and distinguishing feature of those 
early works, as well as of all his subsequent efforts. Not only 
to have an idea and always a great one, but to have been seized, 
mastered, penetrated and overflowed by that idea, was his pecu- 
liar quality as an artist; and he certainly stands alone in the 
history of British art in this deep respect. It was visible in 
those early productions, at all events, that a strong, subtle, 
titanic, curiously caparisoned, if not an ‘erring and extravagant 
spirit,’ had entered the lists. Standing before those young works, 
one can understand the rapturous admiration and the daring 
with which their mounting author exclaimed—‘ I could do some- 
thing in this style, after thoughtfully inspecting an outline of 
Michael Angelo’s Last Judgment in the portfolio of a well-be- 
loved fellow-student who had just returned from Rome! There 
is no avoiding the observation, in fact, that in the predominant 
intellectuality of his inward life, and also in his oppressive sense 
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of the afflicted Will of Humanity in war with things, he belonged 
essentially to the order, though by no means to the very class of 
Buonarotti, the most vatic of all Christian painters. But we are 
warned not to indulge in anything like criticism, either of his 
characteristics as a painter specifically so called, or of his par- 
ticular works. Our business is much more with the man and 
the artist than with the painter, else there were no hope of doing 
him justice within the necessary limits of an Article like this ; 
and in such a case it is better to say nothing at all than to say 
too little. 

Suffice it then that in 1832 Scott went to Paris, lingered with 
delight in the gallery of the Louvre, and examined that of the 
Luxembourg not without satisfaction ; that he proceeded by way 
of Geneva to Milan, studying the Cathedral, the remains of Da 
Vinci's Last Supper, the Academical Gallery, and the ‘ well- 
drawn, thin-painted, tinlike pictures’ of the modern Milanese ; 
that he passed, with a mind awake and open to all kindred im- 
pressions, through Bergamo, Verona and Padua to Venice ; 
where he remained some time, painting busily in the Palace all 
morning, spending his evenings among the works of the Aca- 
demia, and otherwise striving to apprehend the nature of Titian 
and his school; and that not with most satisfying of results. It 
is at this point of a journal of his travels in quest of culture and 
inspiration that he exclaims :— 


‘But, oh! what is to be seen here to fulfil the idea of what one 
should and can perform? Nothing. Titian is an old man without 
“were ie tlle ; pose , 
imagination in all his works ; Tintoretto a blind Polyphemus ; Vero- 
nese a Doge’s page.’ 


Before advancing to Rome he visited Parma, ‘the place of 
Coreggio ; Bologna, with its sombre churches, pictures and air ; 
Florence, the tomb of Dante, Buonarotti, Alfieri, Machiavelli 
and Aretino, not to mention many others ‘ who really are dead ; 
and Sienna. At last he arrived in the Eternal City. He dwelt 
there more than a year; searching its multitudinous works of 
art with a free and speculative eye ; writing down the results of 
his investigations in an ample, terse and most instructive note- 
book ; inditing a world of lawless poetry ; and painting with un- 
failing industry. It was in the midst of the magnificent in- 
fluences of the Capitol of old Christendom that he began the 
colossal picture of Family Discord; a daring undertaking, which 
he afterwards finished at home; and which he never ceased to 
regard as the most individual and the greatest of all his works. 

The scene is laid in the porch of a doom-laden home ;_ and the 
imagination of the spectator is transported into some Pelasgic 
or other primaeval epoch of the world. The son has risen up 
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against the sire ; the patriarchal giant, closing his eyes and bow- 
ing his head under the mighty sorrow of such a conflict, has left 
his native seat between the pillars of the house, and he struggles 
impotently forward; the house-mother and a daughter hang upon 
his arms, dragging him down with their very efforts to sustain 
him against the glorious rebel. Trailing on the ground before 
them, yet erecting his head and trunk like a young lion, the 
first-born lifts up the right hand of an accusing child with a 
passion of energy which is truly grand. There is a cincture 
round his temples, and a sword under the pressure of his brawny 
left hand ; his scanty raiment is partly of lions’ skins and partly 
of crimson-purple : for he is predestinated to the ascendancy, as 
Saturn superseded Chaos and was overthrown by Jove ; the 
latest being still the best. Beside him lies a fallen tripod and 
an image of stone, a household god, broken in pieces. The 
father had made unto them gods that were no gods; but the son 
had been with the Assyrian on the tops of the mountains, seen 
the stars, subdued their adorers, and could no longer worship 
before the paternal idol ! 

The patriarch himself, however, is the principal and the great- 
est figure in this representation of the eternal strife and tragedy 
of the progress of Temas from generation to generation ; and 
that whether considered dramatically, symbolically or anatomi- 


cally. Blind and helpless fury, pain never to be assuaged, and a 
certain consciousness of the dutiful necessity to succumb, are all 
presented to the eye with irresistible force. Of the artistic pro- 
perties of this sublime production we refrain from speaking at 
large; as well as from the attempt to describe the other figures 
of the group. The treatment of the colour and shadow of this 
work is the very best exemplification of Scott’s maturer ideas 


concerning the sensuous portion of pictorial art. The whole 
canvas is as dark as necessity and fate could render it; the 
breadths of colour are small when compared with the deep, dead 
shadows of the piece; and most assuredly no bright hues are 
employed for the purpose of relieving the mind, as some critics 
would express it, that is to say for the spurious purpose of con- 
veying a pleasure in discord with the essential sentiment of the 
work, The handling is thick, solid and massive. 

Such was the first-fruits of his studies in Italy and his previous 
independent, almost solitary growth at home. It was well for 
him that he had been unable to enter that museum of the noble 
arts before his individual character had organized itself into a dis- 
tinct and manly form. ‘This circumstance placed him far above 
the customary weakness of making claborate copies from par- 
ticular pictures ; and left him time to enrich his portfolio with a 
vast number of sketches, indicative of the ideal intention of the 
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oe he admired. It was impossible, however, to devote 
imself exclusively to works so large as that which has just been 
described. The number of spectators, capable of seeing the 
thing signified in symbolical representations, whether in picture 
or in poem, is by no means large: while corporate bodies are 
always behind the progress of individual culture ; and only pub- 
lic halls can either contain, or harmonize with colossal orphic 
paintings, such as the Family Discord of our advancing race. 
Scott had accordingly to paint a numerous array of smaller 
works in the succession of years. He has produced a series of 
oo of historical character; Mary Queen of Scots receiving 

er death-warrant, Jane Shore found dead in the street, Richard 
receiving his Nephews, Gloster conveyed to prison at Calais, 
the Merry Wives of Windsor rehearsed before Queen Elizabeth, 
and others ; and they are all pre-eminently graphic in expres- 
sion. There is also a number of presentations of generic char- 
acter; Paracelsus the Alchemist, the Triumph of Love, Peter 
the Hermit, Hope passing over the horizon of Despair, and the 
like; and these belong to a department in which he greatly ex- 
celled. Then there is likewise a charming string of emblematic 
or allegorical pieces; Love and Time, Ariel and Caliban, Puck 
fleeing before the Dawn, Beauty wounded by Love, Ariel and 
the Mermaid, Children in the Chase of Pleasure, and some more ; 
almost all of them distinguished by considerable delicacy of 
touch and exquisite, though severe and very simple harmony of 
colouring. Nor must his illustrations of the divine history of 
Christ be forgotten; the Taking down from the Cross, the altar- 
nee of St. Peter’s Roman Catholic Chapel at Edinburgh, the 

ead rising at the Crucifixion, and the Ascension of our Lord. 
But it must be confessed by all that, notwithstanding the profound 
thoughtfulness and feeling of every one of these things, David 
Scott was never completely himself within the confines of the 
smaller canvas. Carrying down the colossal mode of treatment, 
which was necessary to the purposes of grand tautegorical or sym- 
bolical painting, into little pictures of incident, character, or alle- 
gory, he marred the perfection of these minor productions.* 
The consequence is that there is scarcely one of them that does 
not bear the marks of self-inflicted wrong. This is especially 
observable in the anatomy of the limbs, in the character of the 
expression, and in the colour of the pictures in question. ‘They 





* To allegorize is to horizon or define one thing by another thing : to tautegor- 
ize is to define a thing by that which is a part of itself, by a symbol or something 
which is cast along with it, or is coincident with it; as etymologists are aware. To 
represent humanity by a man is to exemplify the tautegorical method of poetry; 
to do it with success is to be a poet of a very high order. 
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are the noble, but over-pronounced productions of a giant com- 
pelled to work in little. Accordingly, with the exception of 
Achilles mourning over the body of Patroclus, and of Orestes 
pursued by the Furies, Scott never did his peculiar genius and 
accumulated powers anything like justice after the completion of 
his Roman and climacteric work, until he spread the ample can- 
vas for Vasco de Gama passing the Cape of Good Hope. 

The incident and mere body of this imperishable work are 
taken from Camoens’ description of a sudden storm which threat- 
ened to overwhelm the ship and annihilate the enterprise of the 
hero of Portugal, when endeavouring to double the Cabo Tor- 
mentoso; a description in which the poet evokes the Genius of 
the then solitary seas of that tempestuous region. Adamastor 
gathers himself up from the weltering waters over which he 
reigns, and rises gigantic above the surge. Ashy pale, his head 
bristling with hairs of withered red, livid-eyed and loud, this 
potent monster opposes the advancement of the gallant explorers 
with all his armoury of terror and of tempest in vain. 

In the picture it is a thick night-scene. The good ship is 
caught and entangled in a wild chain of lightning, dashed from 
the hand of the fiend; which not only furnishes the rapid light 
and shadow of the circle, but signifies the thunder-crash of the 
moment we are permitted to gaze upon the hero and his com- 
panions: And what a ship-board it displays! In the centre is 
rooted the figure of De Gama, full in the blinding but momen- 
tary light, his right hand tightening the helmet on his head and 
shading his eyes, his left hand pressing his cross-hilted sword 
upon his faithful heart, his manly countenance full of concen- 
trated purpose, his feet planted immovably upon the reeling 
deck, and his whole frame and attitude expressive of the imper- 
turbable trust and courage of genius and of virtue. He searches 
the thickest of the storm with his unquailing glance, and ques- 
tions the disclosing lineaments of the apparition. 

The spirit is ahead of the labouring vessel; a vast, vague, 
half-visible and fearful Colossus, conjured out of the palpable 
darkness of the distance. 

Such are the circumference and the middle of the work. It is 
in the antagonism of these principal elements, and in the equipoise 
of these opposing forces, that the painter has most signally dis- 
played his poetical insight. Around and against the hero are 
arrayed the treacherous night, the lightning with its angry roar, 
the enraged billows, the exulting demon of that lonely zone, the 
distracted ship and her more or less self-abandoned crew, and the 
impending ruin of the great undertaking for which he had prayed 
and toiled his whole life long; but he is stedfast, self-contained, 
and equal to them all. It is a heroic man, filling his sphere, 
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sufficient for his circumstances, and a match for fate. It is a 
universal text. It stands for Homer, St. Paul, Dante, Michael 
Angelo, Luther, Shakspeare, Cromwell, Kepler, Luis de 
Camoens, or for Scott himself, as truly as for De Gama. Nor 
is any man alive who may not, and ought not to see the per- 
fection and express image of himself in this self-sufficing Vasco, 
with his faith in the Cross, his confidence in himself, and his 
ready-handed use of means. This is one of the great and beau- 
tiful lessons of this noble epic. 

The area of the piece is filled with concentrical rounds of an 
imaginary crew, the whole picture being remarkably circular 
and self-fulfilling in its nature. The various figures which crowd 
around the pillared hero of the scene, present the diverse effects 
of the same circumstances on a number of the different charac- 
ters humanity takes on; and they help to insinuate the moral 
purpose of the artist more effectually into the heart and imagi- 
nation of the docile spectator. In order to satisfy the historical 
demands of the incidental subject, the personages are drawn 
from the time of the voyage; but its poetical or universal nature 
has permitted the painter to depart from literality of detail with 
the strongest effects. The bitterness and cursing, even in the 
hour of trial, of a couple of sensual mutineers, bound to the cap- 
stan at the feet of the discoverer ; two pairs of mariners, deriving 
the diminution of their terror from clinging to one another; the 
dependent, but chivalrous audacity of a young nobleman draw- 
ing his sword behind the commander, and a group of mailed 
knights bristling forward with their spears beyond the noble 
youth ; an old pilot on all fours at his captain’s feet ; an athletic 
soldier daring the demon with the cross upheld before the mast ; 
a monk paralyzed with horror; a Moor upbraiding him for the 
impotence of his creed; and a dog hewling to the winds, are 
some of the features which are scattered with equal prodigality 
and skill between the hero and the surrounding night. 

The technical merits of this grand work are very great. Not 
only is the drawing true, _gionenen and expressive, but its vigour 
is supported by an equal strength and virility of touch. The 
colour is remarkable for its predominant unity of tone over the 
whole canvas; while it is clear, distinct and satisfactory in the 
details. The management of the light and shadow is excellent ; 
being steady, unaffected and without exaggeration, yet not 
toned down so as to weaken its force. When you go near the 
painting, you are struck by the massive body of colour which 
as been used in the production of a surface so homogeneous. 


In addition to these things, and far above them when intellec- 
tually considered, is that unity of character pervading the style 
of the whole multitude of figures, which gives a genuinely epic 
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feeling to the work. It is our opinion, however, after years of 
acquaintance with it, that this crowning creation of the genius 
and industry of David Scott is more than epic. It is also a sym- 
bolical picture, representative of Humanity in the progress of its 
august and perilous voyage; the painter worked at it under this 
idea also; and it is from such a point of view alone that all its 
significance can be drunk into. But we must not insist on it at 
present ; and it would be impertinent to discuss any less import- 
ant production of our author’s, after having paused so long be- 
fore his master-piece. 

This sketch would be imperfect, however, without particular 
reference to the literary exercitations of its subject. He appears 
to have early found some vent for his opinions and emotions in 
writing. His journal and copied letters, written during his so- 
journ on the Continent, have already been alluded to. A vast 
quantity of poetry has been found among his manuscripts ; lyrics, 
odes, dithyrambics, orphics, and especially an epic in six books, 
entitled British Deed. It will be time enough to discuss the 
qualities of these productions when they shall have been given to 
the world. Not to speak of any earlier and cruder essays, the 
most decided attempt he ever made to give a permanent literary 
expression to his ideas, concerning the theory and practice of 
plastic art, was published some nine years ago in the pages of 
Blackwood’s Magazine.* It consisted of a series of curious dis- 
sertations on the distinguishing characteristics of Michael Angelo, 
Raffaelle, Titian, Coreggio, the Caracci, Caravaggio; and of 
the schools of art, as well as the kinds of men and circumstance, 
they severally represent. It needs scarcely be mentioned that 
the differentiating qualities of those great representatives are not 
sought in the external properties of their works; but in princi- 
ples holding directly on the generic constitution of the human 
mind, the modifying influences of time, place and_ personal 
idiosyncrasy not being overlooked. ‘The differing creations of 
the masters are considered as the natural and necessary, though 
the plastic and variable, exponents of the differing ideas by which 
they were severally possessed. They habitually looked upon 
nature and man from totally diverse points of view, and there- 
fore their representations of the ideal of human life were wholly 
dissimilar ; cireumstances which obligated modes of treatment 
equally dissimilar and diverse. Those classifications, for example, 
which designate the Venetians as the school of colour, or as the 
ornamentalists, are shown to be as shallow as they are specious. 
Our author penetrates to the secret of Venetian life, and finds 
it sensuous to the core; he seizes the theory of Titian and his 


* Numbers for February and June 1839, and for January and Mareh 1840, 
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subordinates, and discovers that it is essentially material: and 
then he tries to deduce all the characteristics of their colour, 
their light and shade, their ornament and their composition from 
these premises, with what success the student must judge for 
himself. But the central and deepest idea of the remarkable 
pieces of critical literature, now described, is the proposition that 
the sole purpose of art is the sustaining of humanity in man: a 
simple, obvious, yet profound principle which never forsakes 
him in these essays, and which was never forsaken by him 
in life. 

This way of criticising works of art from within is certainly far 
from peculiar to this professional critic. In truth, the existence 
of any other mode of investigating such subjects will hardly be 
credited by the more secluded student of modern esthetics. Yet 
it is equally true that neither the artists nor the public are much 
accustomed to consider those things from this exalted point of 
view ; although it is the only one which is tenable to-day. Those 
dissertations, then, are not without their every-day value, as well 
as their intrinsic worth. The studious reader will find them sur- 
charged with thought and plentiful in illustration. They glitter 
with quaint allusions, and they are sprinkled over with many ¢ 
felicitous image. They sometimes soar into the neighbourhood 
of eloquence; and quite as frequently they dive towards un- 
known metaphysical depths, which they never reach. Ina word, 
they are so crowded with information, knowledge, fancy, reason- 
ableness, imagination and poetical, if not philcsophic insight, 
that they should unquestionably be republished in a separate 
volume, in spite of their literary defects. 

In respect of mere style, they are surely the oddest incarna- 
tions of good thought one ever perused. At the very first glance, 
you perceive that page after page is spotted all over with eccen- 
tric, pedantic, and even altogether questionable phrascology. 
The Latinism of Isaac Taylor, the rugged word-coinage of 
Chalmers, or the gigantic Teutonism of Carlyle, seems the quint- 
essence of purity when compared with the wanton vocabulary of 
these otherwise excellent pieces, As to their syntax, it must just 
be confessed at once that never were there composed such sen- 
tences for length, involution and confusion. ‘The grammatical 
forms, the punctuation and the paragraphing are all defective. 
The style reminds one of old Beccher the phlogistician, who pro- 
fessed to write in Latin, but thrust in a German word or two 
whenever he was in distress, and that was every other comma. 
Yet if all these knotted and intertwisted heaps of rich and radiant 
speculation were combed out with care, they would deserve the 
grateful acceptance of the commonwealth of letters. The quali- 
ties by which they are obscured, or offuscated as their writer 
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would have said, were the result neither of pedantry nor of 
affectation, but of a mind containing far more knowledge than it 
could put in order; and, in fact, of a habit of soul which was 
always more or less inarticulate. It must be remembered that 
the art of writing with lucidity is a very difficult one; and it is 
proportionably more so, the more complicated the thoughts which 
one endeayours to put forth. It is an accomplishment to be 
achieved only by the combination of natural facility with ener- 
getic perseverance; and few are so happy as prevail. So very 
rarely, also, has one and the same man ever attained to the 
satisfactory expression of himself in more kinds of utterance than 
one, that it would have been truly wonderful if Scott had ap- 
proved himself a master in literature as well as in art. Some 
one once remarked with surprise that the illustrious Thorwald- 
sen had no conversation: You forget, said the Chevalier Bunsen, 
that Thorwaldsen speaks in stone. Scott was an exemplification 
of the same fragmentary nature of the individual, in contradis- 
tinction to the universal faculty of the race; and everybody 
must be content to be the same. The mute poetry of picture 
was the native language of his expressive soul; and his aptitude 
for the acquisition of other modes of speech was neither strong 
nor fine. 

His conversation was just like his prose writing; elevated, 
thoughtful and original; but also dim, circumvolved and half- 
spoken. Yet there was every now and then a vivid phrase or 
two; and occasionally a point as bright and sharp as a rapier. 
His more exalted talk, such as he held with Wilson, Haydon, 
De Quincey, Chalmers, Moir, Steell, Emerson, Gilfillan and 
such as belong to the levels which are indicated by names like 
these, was like the hurtling movement of overcharged clouds ; 
and a fork of unmistakable lightning sprang from the cumulus 
at intervals. In general society, he was accordingly slow and 
unintelligible. One required to meet him among congenial 
friends to descry the wealth he owned; but even in such propi- 
tious circumstances he was the least articulate of thinkers, 

The English Opium-Eater visited him one day a few years 
ago for the first time. After having left him, that great conver- 
sationist exclaimed, ‘ Is it possible! when I met him the other 
evening, I thought him the dullest of men ; but now I have been 
an hour with him among the tombs, I find him quick with 
thought and the most interesting of men!’ The terror-loving 
imagination of the great dreamer had been instantaneously fas- 
cinated and held down by the picture of the Resurrection on the 
day of the Crucifixion ; and he had scarcely examined the other 
works around him. Emerson was strangely impressed with a 
sense of the greatness of Scott’s character; but noticed the in- 
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adequacy of his verbal communications in ordinary circumstances, 
and said, § How rich I find him in the studio! There one was 
alone with him, in the midst of his natural sphere; and whoso- 
ever was equal to the conference was sure to be entertained with 
many a genuine gleam of intellect and feeling. It was there 
and then that he glowed. ‘They told me he was cold,’ was the 
remark of Margaret Fuller after a morning in the studio; ‘ but 
he is as ardent as man can be!’ If, however, he was in the pre- 
sence of such as were not in unison with him and his ways of 
thinking, he was either dumb or singularly inexpressive of his 
protest. ‘There was a gulf between him and the numerous dis- 
ciples of certain schools in philosophy and art which he had no 
skill to bridge ; a thing which any one may do with the help of 
courtesy and the open recognition of those broad humanities 
which are common to all the systems in the world. It was his 
cue to hold his peace, not without contempt; or else to try as- 
sault and battery upon his enemies without skill, without under- 
standing either their positions or their method of fence, and with- 
out any success, for nobody understood a word he said! Even in 
the most favourable circumstances, indeed, he was far from fluent 
or clear. Nor was he unacquainted with the fact. Shortly be- 
fore lis last illness, he said to one of his friends, ‘I have just 
been thinking how you always seem to say exactly what you wish 
to say. Now, I have never been able to do that.’ It was quite 
true, but not to be lamented, for it is not every man’s duty to 
talk ; and those are certainly the greatest and the happiest of 
mortals to whom the task, not of criticism, but of creation is 
assigned. 

It will be readily understood, that this secluded mystic was not 
calculated to shine in society. Even in the social circle of 
friends, he was never gay nor sprightly ; and in society, formally 
so called, he was both rigid and impedimental. Without any 
talent for the easy interchange of common thoughts and ordinary 
sentiments, he could not understand that the superficial may be 
elegant, and the obvious humane. Accordingly, he visited the 
hero of a hundred drawing-rooms with more contempt than the 
creature deserves; and even treated the man of equal culture 
with himself, who also relished the pleasures of society, with un- 
due severity. Standing with his customary solemnity one night 
in the thick of a brilliant and crowded conversazioné, he bent 
down and whispered in the ear of a recluse as hostile to the life 
of fashion as himself, ‘ How do you like this sort of thing? 
The question having been retorted on himself, he muttered, ‘ I 
think it’s miserable trifling” Yet it appears that he did once 
perpetrate a witticism, and a witticism not without its humour 
and point, It has long been traditional amongst his brother 
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academicians, that once upon a time, probably about the year 
°28, a little fellow pestered him with irrelevant inquiries con- 
cerning some projected picture. Are the figures to be actually 
the size of life? said Master Malaprop. No, was the Sardonic 
reply, they’re to be the size of you. 

In this connexion should be mentioned a minor feature in the 
character of Scott, which is not only curious in itself, but which 
could not have been easily deduced from the phenomena of his 
higher life. It consisted in the most condensed detestation of all 
lubricity as to matters of fact in others. If the grave will pardon 
the phrase, he was too conscientious, and was apt to be trouble- 
some in the affairs of business. In anything like complicated 
negotiation, he was rather a ‘ discomfortable cousin’ on this ac- 
count. He was as punctual as a clock to his engagements, and 
you could calculate him like a planet. Those slippery people, 
whom you cannot count upon, were the objects of his unmiti- 
gable aversion, for he could scarcely separate the culprit from 
the crime. He put a summary close in several instances to the 
closest amities he was accustomed to admit of, on account of 
single broken appointments. The pain was greater to him than 
to the frivolous truce-breaker of course, but he was inexorable. 
He reminds one of Beethoven, who relentlessly and at once dis- 
solved every friendship which began to be incomplete. Scott, 
perhaps, carried this high temper to excess ; but the principle of 
it is sound, if applied with charity and moderation. It is to this 
intense antagonism that his want through life of those humbler, 
warmer, more nestling and enduring relationships of affection, 
may have been partly owing. it was one day asserted by Emer- 
son, that there was little or no essential poetry in Bailey’s Fes- 
tus. Scott contested the point. He was requested to quote a 
single verse, to which Tennyson’s definition could be applied 
with propriety,—‘ those jewels five-words-long, which sparkle 
on the forefinger of time.’ Ife accepted the challenge, and 
Ps a these words, with his peculiar and melancholy ca- 
dence :— 


Friendship hath passed me like a ship at sea. 


There now remains to be considered, the most important thing 
of all, his relation to Christianity. A man’s religion is the cen- 
tral force of his whole being, and it imparts the shape to all that 
he does and becomes. To judge solely from his labours in the 
spheres of painting, design and criticism, Scott might be hastily 
set down as the fond disciple of an altogether abstract faith; a 
faith inclusive of monotheism, pantheism, Christianity, and even 
polytheism, in one unheard-of and ideal scheme. Considered 
more thoughtfully, they show him to have been the harbinger 
and representative in the region of art, of that wide-spread and 
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yearning aspiration, which is everywhere craving an enunciation 
of Christianity less self-exclusive, more Catholic, and less scien- 
tific or dogmatic than those which are predominant in Roman, 
Genevan or Anglican christendom. Deducing his religion, on 
the other hand, from the spotless purity of his moral life, the 
rigour and chastity of his words, the unobtrusive loving-kindness 
of his demeanour to his relatives and friends, the grim but 
knightly courtesy of his bearing toward the stranger, and from 
the high spirit in which he did his daily work, one might have 
concluded him to be a lingering instance of the Scottish Cove- 
nanter, who happened to be likewise a man of travel and cultiva- 
tion. The few and simple facts of the case appear to have been 
the following, at least as nearly cs such things can ever be seized 
and recorded ; and it is not our province either to condemn or to 
approve, but only to state and explain. 

He early became a sceptic as to the main points of what may 
be called, for the sake of being at once inclusive and specific, 
the popular Christianity ; but never one of those defiant unbe- 
lievers, so numerous among the young men of his day, and of that 
which preceded it. That is to say, he never rejected the Scriptures 
as mere priestcraft and old wives’ fables; nor despised either 
the scholastic or the lay theology of his countrymen as little bet- 
ter than superstition and ignorance; nor smiled at the institute 
of the Church as one of the puerilities of the Race, to be super- 
seded by the manhood of the wise. His power of imagination, 
his depth of sympathy, and his trust in the heaven-directed ten- 
dencies of humanity, all preserved him from the beggarly pride 
of that kind of disbelief. The lowest thought he ever entertained 
of Christianity is contained in the theory that the Church, its 
creed and its ceremonial are the variable, necessarily faulty, but 
inherently sound embodiments of the’spirit pervasive of the Old 
and New Testaments. Nor were these sacred writings at any 
time regarded by him as less than the truly inspired literature of 
a peculiar people, incomparably more intuitive of spiritual truth 
than any other, and therefore the leader of the world in that 
sphere of life. Even in this early epoch of his adult life, he was 
no rationalizer upon those points; reducing Jesus Christ to a 
moralist, his doctrine to an ethical code, and his apotheosis to a 
senseless fable. His tendency was to the opposite extreme ; he 
idealized the whole fabric into a mythology, big with otherwise 
unspeakable significance; in a word, he was a christianizing 
mystic. It is deducible, in fact, from the Six Monograms, his 
Essays on the Italian Painters, and his manuscripts, that, by the 
time he had risen to the nadir of his ascent at Rome, Chris- 
tianity had become resolved by this devout theosophist into a 
scheme of sublime and beautiful symbolism. 

After his return from the Continent, he met with many dis- 
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appointments, lived much alone, and began to crumble in con- 
stitution. In these circumstances, he appears to have come by 
degrees into a more particular and exclusive relation to Chris- 
tianity. At all events, religion became a more personal thing 
with him. He learned at last that self-renunciation is the very 
first beginning of the spiritual life; attained it in a rare degree ; 
and descried in the story of the Cross both the substance and the 
symbol of practical godliness. During that development of his 
course, which found its point of culmination in the painting of 
De Gama, he may be described as a proselyte of the gate. The 
elders might have said of him, as they honourably reported 
of the centurion of Capernaum, He loveth our nation; and 
gladly would he have built them a synagogue, so Christian was 
the charity of his soul. Deeply grateful to the Roman Church 
for the mighty services she has rendered to the world through 
means of his art, he had far too much sturdy good sense ever to 
dream of pouring his new wine into her old bottles. In truth, 
he had much of the same feeling towards the Protestant Church 
in its various forms. Recognising the obligations of Europe 
both to Geneva and to Rome, he did not find it in his heart to 
ake up his abode in either of them, during the years of which 
we speak. 

It is possible, if not very probable, that his religious affections 
became more specific in their preferences before he died. It is 
certain, that during the long and sorrowful indisposition which 
went before his last illness, his mind grew more familiar with the 
entertainment of such topics of reflection. The Bible was his 
secret and close companion through that long valley and shadow 
of death. 

His final malady was connected with the heart, but other 
equally vital organs were implicated in the ruin of this early old 
age. It deepened that poetic and not unpleasing melancholy, 
which had always characterized him, into gloom. He actually 
forgot at times the signal triumphs in art he had achieved, the 
fervent admiration and reverence in which he was held by the 
only men whose applause he valued, the succession of glorious 
joys which had been secured to him by the very nature and 
consecration of his life; and complained a little, but that not 
bitterly, of the usage of the world! ‘This has been a miserable 
winter, he murmured in a letter to a clergyman a few weeks 
before his end: ‘This has been a miserable winter. They say 
the dampness of the study has hurt me; but I suspect it is the 
moral drizzle I have been so long exposed to that has done the 
damage.’ 

The drizzle was soon to cease, the night to come, and a new 
morning to arise. About the beginning of last February there 
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supervened upon his chronic diseases an acute and inflammatory 
attack, for he was to be spared the sufferings of a protracted 
breaking down. It soon laid him low, and he put his house in 
order. It was on the 5th of March, about an hour after noon, 
that he suddenly exclaimed, and that with a feeble expression of 
surprise,—‘ The world’s growing dim; stretched out his eyes 
to see if it really were so; and got himself in readiness for the 
last struggle. His aged mother inquired with maternal solici- 
tude into the ground of his hope tnd the grave in that 


solemn hour. ‘ Mother,’ said he slowly, ‘ I wish everything for 
myself that you wish, let that suffice? and he never spoke again. 


Our melancholy task is done. We have said comparatively 
little about the labours of this ‘ great Achilles whom we knew’ 
in the department of painting; and that little without pretend- 
ing to anything like an adequate knowledge of the subject. It 
has been the main object of these insufficient observations, in 
truth, to insist that it is as a true poet that he is to be approached 
and discussed, in the first instance at least: a poet, working in 
more than one of the highest spheres of the sacred art; and a 
sp. concerning whose endeavours to array the ideas with which 
1e was overfilled in suitable symbols, future critics will decide 
at length. We are too close upon his shining track to pro- 
nounce an impartial sentence on so great a point, even if our 
personal culture were large and specific enough for the purpose. 

‘he great heart of the world is just: and we leave him to its 
final impulses without alarm. 

The person of David Scott was unusually expressive of what 
was within the mask. The inner man had fashioned its bodily 
semblance with extraordinary power and precision. Those who 
knew him only in the sore decay of his latter end cannot form 
any conception of the uncommon beauty of his face and form. 
His fellow-student, Steell the sculptor, carved a somewhat ideal- 
ized bust of him at twenty-five; in the reproduction of which 
that skilful artist is now engaged, with the intention of placing 
it in the possession of the Scottish Academy as his presentation- 
work; a work of genius and of love. Scott painted a severe 
and simple portrait of himself about the same age. It is in these 
that the look of his prime is to be seen. 

He was a little above the middle size; slender, but not 
emaciated ; lean and stript for the contest, but full of vigour 
tempered by nervous irritability; spare, but energetic. His 
shape was handsome, and his hands remarkable for their ap- 
proach to sculpturesque perfection. His countenance was pale 
and thin, but lighted up with poetical intelligence. The chin 
was of that fine mould which usually denotes sensibility, not 
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blunted by the animal passions of our nature. The eye came 
forward, and was somewhat conical in form: its colour was a 
peculiar blue, the blue of night rather than of day. The 
brows were ample, and they projected over the outlooking eyes. 
His forehead retired, without sinking, under a loose and copious 
mass of brown-black hair, which it was his way to toss about his 
temples with a degree of carelessness, perhaps not unmindful of 
effect. His head was not very large, especially behind. But the 
most noticeable feature of all was his exquisitely chiselled lips. 
The lower one was full and round : the upper one wavered ; and, 
in later years, it seemed to curl with something not unlike the 
shadow of disdain. There was an air about him, which forbade 
the too near approach of any other man. There was a singular 
unearthliness and spirituality, in fine, in the total expression of 
his physiognomy. It was the suitable apparel of so purged and 
exalted a spirit. 


Pure as a maiden, simpler than a child; 

Wilful as both, in life as well as art; 

Still as a priest, in manner, not in heart; 

Prouder than any chief, yet more than mild, 

Yea, very meek and humble when he smiled, 
With awful joy, before the shrine of duty ; 

That shrine which was to him the home of beauty, 
Beauty, austere indeed, but undefiled. 

So walkt and workt and worshipt through the world 
Our painter true. His crescent brow half seen, 
His shadowy night of hair, his star-blue eyne, 

His melancholy lip, which sadly curled 

In chill contempt of everything below it, 
Expressed the man he was, and that was POET. 
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In the year 1785, there died at Montpellier, in the prime of 
life, a Corsican lawyer, who, in his a youth, had fought by 
the side of Paoli in the war of Corsican independence, but had 
afterwards submitted to the fortune that attached him, together 
with about 150,000 persons, his fellow-islanders, all of Italian 
origin, as subjects to the Crown of France. His place of resi- 
dence was the town of Ajaccio, in his native island, where he 
held the post of assessor to the judicial court; but business 
obliged him occasionally to visit France, and it was during one 
of those visits that he died. He left a widow, still a young and 
beautiful woman, and eight children, of whom the eldest was 
but seventeen years, and the youngest only three months old. 
Left in somewhat straitened circumstances, the chief reliance 
of the family was in a rich old uncle, an ecclesiastic in the Cor- 
sican Church. Two of the children, indeed, had already, in a 
manner, been provided for. The eldest, a son, had begun the 
study of the law. The second, a youth of sixteen, had completed 
his education at the military academies of Brienne and Paris, 
and had just received, or was on the point of receiving, a sub- 
lieutenancy of artillery in the French king’s army. It was on 
this young soldier, rather than on his elder brother, that the 
hopes of the family were fixed. Even the poor father’s ravings 
on his deathbed, it is said, were all about this absent boy, Napo- 
leon, and a “ great sword” that he was to bequeath to him. 
Sixty-four years have elapsed since then—two generations and 
a part of a third—and what changes have they not seen in the 
fortunes of that Corsican family! In the first, issuing from their 
native island, like some band of old Heracleidx, and pushing, 
with their military brother at their head, into the midst of a 
Revolution that was then convulsing Europe, these half-Italian 
orphans, whose dialect no one could recognise, cut their way to 
the centre of the tumult, seize the administration, and are dis- 
tributed as kings and princes among the western nations. In 
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the second, shattered and thrown down as by a stroke of Apoca- 
lyptic vengeance, they are dispersed as wanderers over the 
civilized world, to increase their numbers, and form connexions 
everywhere. And now, again, at the beginning of a third, there 
seems to be a gathering of them towards the old centre, as if for 
a new function in regard to the future. Let us glance for a 
little at these successive chapters of a most extraordinary family- 
history, not yet ended. 

The outbreak of the Revolution in 1789-90 found the Bona- 
partes all living together at Ajaccio—the eldest, Giuseppe or 
Joseph, in his twenty-third year, a lawyer entering into practice ; 
the second, Napolione or Napoleon, now twenty-one years of 
age, a lieutenant of artillery on leave of absence ; the third, 
Luciano or Lucien, a hot-headed young man, five years younger 
than Napoleon, (one or two intermediate children having died,) 
and fresh from the College of Autun; the fourth a daughter, 
Mariana-Anna, afterwards called Eliza, then in her fifteenth 
year ; next to her, Luigi or Louis, a boy of twelve or thirteen ; 
and lastly, the three youngest, still mere infants, Maria-Annon- 
ciada, afterwards called Pauline, Maria-Carolina or Caroline, 
and Gierolamo or Jerome. In the same house with the Bona- 
partes, and about three years older than Joseph, lived the Abbé 
Fesch, a half-brother of Madame Bonaparte. All the family, as 
indeed almost all the Corsicans at that time, were admirers of 
the Revolution; but the most fervid Revolutionist of all was 
Lucien, who was the juvenile prodigy of the family, and whose 
speeches, delivered at the meetings of a popular society that 
had been established at Ajaccio, were the delight of the town. 
Joseph, older and steadier, took his part, too, in the general 
bustle; while the lieutenant amused his idleness by long walks 
about the island, and by writing various essays and sketches, 
among which is mentioned a History of the Revolutions of Cor- 
sica, a manuscript copy of which was forwarded to Mirabeau. 

At the second great epoch of the Revolution (1792-3) the 
Bonapartes were again assembled at Ajaccio, Napoleon having 
just returned from that memorable visit to Paris, during which 
he and Bourrienne, sauntering through the streets, saw the mob 
attack the Tuileries. At this time the Corsicans were in a fever 
of excitement, having just received back among them their long- 
lost idol Paoli, whom the course of events had permitted to return 
from his exile in England, and whom the French King and Na- 
tional Assembly had invested with the supreme authority in his 
native island. To the Bonapartes the return of the old friend of 
their father was particularly welcome ; and Joseph and Napoleon 
willingly gave him their help in the government of the island, 
while young Lucien, who was his chief favourite, went to live 
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with him as an adopted son. But the progress of the Revolution 
had stirred strange thoughts in the heart of the veteran. Dis- 
gusted with the conduct of the Parisian leaders, he was secretly 
planning a revolt under the patronage of England, the result of 
which should be the permanent emancipation, as he hoped, of 
his darling island from all foreign thraldom. Accordingly, in 
January 1793, the Corsicans under Paoli again unfurled their 
old flag of independence. But a movement like this, though it 
might carry away the rude peasantry of the island, could not 
draw with it educated young men like the Bonapartes, accus- 
tomed to see the future of Corsica only in that of France. Ex- 
posed, therefore, to the vengeance of Paoli and his adherents, 
they were obliged hurriedly to escape from the island altogether, 
and to cast themselves, as refugees of the Revolution, on the 
hospitality of their adopted country. What a waif was then 
cast ashore on France in that Corsican lady and her eight 
children ! 

Marseilles became the head-quarters of the Bonaparte family 
during the Reign of Terror. Here, from 1793 to 1796, they were 
severally to be either seen or heard of,—Joseph, employed as a 
commissary of war, living in the town, wooing and at last (1794) 
marrying a Mademoiselle Clary, the daughter of a wealthy mer- 
chant, another of whose daughters became the wife of a young 
officer, named Bernadotte ; Napoleon, occasionally at Marscilles, 
but usually absent in Paris or elsewhere, already a general of 
brigade, having been raised to that rank for his services at the 
siege of Toulon, yet grumbling at his poverty and inactivity, 
and thinking his brother Joseph “a lucky rogue” in having 
made so good a match; Lucien, a young firebrand, known over 
the whole district as ‘ Brutus Bonaparte, and extremely popu- 
lar as a Republican orator, first at Marseilles itself, and after- 
wards at the small town of Saint-Maximin, some leagues distant, 
where he held a civil commission under the Convention, and 
where, in 1795, he married Mademoiselle Boyer, the sister of an 
innkeeper; and lastly, the five younger members of the family 
living under the same roof with their mother and the Abbe 
Fesch, and supported jointly by Napoleon and Joseph. 

The fall of Robespierre and his party (July 1794) was a tem- 
porary blow to the fortunes of the Bonapartes, connected as they 
were on the whole with that side of the Revolution. General 
Bonaparte, arrested, and, though almost immediately liberated, 
still suspected and degraded, thought of quitting France to seek 
employment in the Turkish service. His brothers Joseph and 
Lucien lost their appointments and shared the same disgrace. 
It was not till after the famous 13th Vendemiaire, (4th October 
1795,) when Napoleon blew the insurgent mob to pieces with 
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grapeshot, and thus established the government of the Directory, 
that the fortunes of the Bonapartes were decided. Appointed 
in consequence to the supreme command of the army of Italy, 
Napoleon was able instantly to provide for three of his brothers. 
Joseph and Lucien received important civil appointments in 
connexion with the army ; and young Louis, after a short training 
at the artillery school of Chalons, was to go to serve under his 
brother in Italy. To these members of his family, General 
Bonaparte, before his departure for Italy in March 1796, was able 
to introduce, in the character of relatives, three other persons, 
whose names were thenceforward to be conspicuous in his his- 
tory—his bride Josephine, the widow of the Viscount de Beau- 
harnais, then in her thirty-third year, and consequently six years 
his senior; and that lady’s two children by her former marriage 
—a boy, Eugene, aged about sixteen, and a girl, Hortense, aged 
thirteen years. 

By the splendid successes of Bonaparte in Italy and in Egypt, 
(1796-9,) a still higher position was earned for his family in the 
public regard. Corsica, abandoned by the English in 1796, and 
immediately recovered by the French, was proud to claim as her 
sons men of such note in Paris as the Bonapartes. In the 
Council of Five Hundred, both Joseph and Lucien sat as de- 
puties from their native island. Here, partly from their own 
activity, and partly from their connexion with the great General 
of the Republic, they became at once important men; and 
Joseph, on his return from an embassy to the Papal States in 
1798, was elected to the Secretaryship of the Assembly. The 
same year (1797) that saw the two brothers in the Council of 
Five Hundred, saw two of their sisters married—the eldest, 
liza, to Felix Bacchiochi, a Corsican of good family, but then 
only a captain of infantry, and, as Bonaparte thought, not a 
suitable match for his sister; and the second, Pauline, who was 
the sprightliest and most beautiful of the three, to General Le- 
clerc, an excellent officer of humble origin, who had become en- 
amoured of her during a military mission to Marseilles, and who 
carried her off from hundreds of despairing lovers. Eliza and 
Pauline being thus married, and Leuis being absent in Italy, 
where he served along with young Eugene Beauharnais on the 
staff of his brother, there remained under their mother’s roof’ at 
Marseilles only Caroline and Jerome, the former about seven- 
teen, and the latter about fifteen years of age. 

After the Revolution of the 18th Brumaire, (9th October 
1799,) the various members of the Bonaparte family were all re- 
united in Paris round the person of the First Consul. Madame 
Bonaparte, with Caroline and Jerome, came up from Marscilles 
in the winter; and with them, or about the same time, came, 
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infinitely to the annoyance of the First Consul, hosts of un- 
known relations by marriage—Bacchiochis, Boyers, Clarys, 
Lecleres, and other odd people from the country—all building 
high hopes on their connexion with the great man that had be- 
come the head of the State. 

The position of the Bonapartes during the Consulate was that 
of the first family in France. Joseph, performing the functions 
of Councillor of State and Tribune, was intrusted by his brother 
with various important diplomatic commissions, and, among 
them, with the business of arranging the Concordat with the 
Pope in 1801. The publication in 1799 of a romance called 
“ Moina,” had already made him known as an author. Lucien, 
who had also just made his first literary attempt in a romance 
called “ Stellina,” published in the same year, was appointed 
Minister of the Interior, superseding in that office the celebrated 
mathematician, Laplace. As Minister of the Interior he dis- 
played very great talent and activity; and discourses delivered 
by him on various public occasions during his brother’s Con- 
sulate may yet be read with interest. To his two brothers-in- 
law, Bacchiochi and Leclere, the First Consul also behaved 
handsomely. Bacchiochi was raised to a colonélcy, and marked 
out for farther promotion, more for his wife’s sake than his 
own; and Leclere was first appointed to the command of the 
army of Portugal, and afterwards (1801) sent out as Governor 
of the West Indian island of Hayti or St. Domingo, which had 
been in a state of insurrection since the emancipation of the 
blacks in 1794. In this expedition Leclerc was accompanied 
by his wife, the beautiful Pauline Bonaparte, accounts of whose 
fetes, balls al fresco, and magnificent gracefulness, mingle, in 
the French narratives of the expedition, with the horrors of the 
yellow fever and the massacres of negro warfare. Meanwhile, 
Pauline’s younger sister, Caroline, was given in marriage at 
home to a dashing cavalry officer in her brother’s army, named 
Joachim Murat, the son of an innkeeper at Perigord. The his- 
tory of Louis Bonaparte under the Consulship of his brother was 
a singular one. Sent by his brother from Italy with despatches 
to the Directory, in 1796, he had (being then in his nineteenth 
year) met at Paris Mademoiselle de Beauharnais, the daughter of 
an émigré Marquis, a relative of Josephine’s first husband, and 
had fallen violently in love with her. Informed of the circum- 
stance by an old friend of the family, who feared that a marriage 
relationship with a Royalist house might prove injurious to the 
interests of the Republican general, Bonaparte, to break off the 
connexion, had hastily removed Louis from Paris on a pretended 
military mission to Lyons. Neither this absence, however, nor 
the subsequent campaign in Egypt, could remove the impression 
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that had been made on the young man’s heart; and Made- 
moiselle de Beauharnais having been shortly afterwards married 
to M. de Lavalette, frustrated passion resulted, in a character 
naturally pensive and affectionate, in a settled and unconquerable 
melancholy. The entire subsequent conduct of Louis towards 
his brother was a silent reproach for that one act of fraternal 
cruelty ; and Napoleon, on his side, conscious of the wrong he 
had done, tried to atone for it by the peculiar kindness with 
which he ever afterwards treated the unfortunate Louis. After 
having served as a dragoon officer against the Chouan insurgents 
of La Vendée, Louis was recalled to Paris. Here Josephine, 
who had long desired a counterpoise in her husband’s family 
against the influence of his brothers Joseph and Lucien, which 
she knew to be hostile to her, worked hard to bring about a mar- 
riage between him and her daughter Hortense. The young 
man, still full of his first love, avoided all advances; nor was 
IIortense more willing, her heart having been already given to 
the handsome Duroc, the favourite aide-de-camp of Napoleon. 
The manceuvres of Josephine, however, prevailed over all ob- 
stacles; a ball at Malmaison brought affairs to a point; and on 
the 4th of January 1802, was celebrated, amid the rejoicings of 
the Court, this marriage of state-arrangement—a marriage, on 
both sides, of reluctance and tears. Hortense’s brother, Eugene 
Beauharnais, had, in the meantime, notwithstanding his youth, 
been raised by his all-powerful step-father, to the rank of gene- 
ral; while Jerome Lonaparte, a young scapegrace of sixteen, 
had entered the naval service, and having gone out, as ship’s 
lieutenant, in the expedition to St. Domingo under his brother- 
in-law Leclerc, had, on his return, been sent back, as captain of 
a frigate, to cruise betwen Martinique and Tobago. Meanwhile 
Madame Letitia, the mother of the Bonapartes, was living in 
Paris, enjoying the success of so many that were dear to her. 
Even her half-brother, the Abbé Fesch of Ajaccio, had not been 
forgotten; ecclesiastical forms having been restored in France, 
Napoleon took advantage of having a relative in holy orders, 
and, through his influence with the Pope, had him created first 
(1802) a Bishop, and afterwards (1803) a Cardinal. 

The accession of Napoleon to the imperial dignity, (18th May 
1804,) opened a new era in the history of the Bonaparte family. 
Civil titles and decorations having been restored, the relatives of 
the Emperor naturally formed the nucleus of the new aristocracy 
that was created in France. Joseph, now thirty-seven years of 
age, and who was already senator, and grand-officer of the Le- 
gion of Honour, was named Prince of France, and Grand Elec- 
tor of the Empire. Lucien, who was also grand-officer of the 
Legion of Honour, would have had the same honours as Joseph, 
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had he not about this time incurred the displeasure of his per- 
emptory brother. Napoleon had never been satisfied with ‘the 
marriage that Lucien had contracted in his youth with Made- 
moiselle Boyer, the innkeeper’s sister of Saint-Maximin, and 
when, after that lady’s death, Lucien again frustrated the scheme 
of a high alliance, by marrrying (1803) the beautiful Madame 
Jourberteau, a young widow whose husband had died at Saint 
Domingo of yellow fever, the rage of the Emperor knew no 
bounds. Lucien, who was moreover sufficiently high-spirited 
to differ from his brother occasionally in matters of policy, quitted 
France altogether, and (1804) took up his residence in Sane, 
where he was kindly received by Pope Pius VII., who had pre- 
viously contracted a personal regard for him. In Rome or its 
neighbourhood, accordingly, Lucien Bonaparte continued to re- 
side during the first years of the Empire, a man of Republican 
sentiments and liberal tastes, patronizing the arts in a munificent 
way, talking somewhat freely of his brother, and known to be 
engaged on a great epic poem in the French language, the sub- 
ject of which was the Life of Charlemagne, and, in particular, 
the connexion of that hero with the early Papacy. More obe- 
dient to his imperial brother than the literary and Republican 
Lucien, Louis Bonaparte was created Prince and Constable of 
France ; Cardinal Fesch received the Archbishopric of Lyons ; 
Eugene Beauharnais was made a prince; Murat also became a 
prince, and a marshal of the Empire; Bacchiochi shared his 
wife’s dignity as a French princess; and Pauline Bonaparte, 
who had returned a widow from Saint Domingo, where the yel- 
low fever had carried off Leclerc, and who had been given in 
second marriage (Nov. 1803) to the Italian Prince Camille de 
Borghese, became also a French princess in her own right, and 
continued to reside in Paris, the dehght of the salons, and the 
pride of her imperial brother, whom she alternately pleased and 
provoked by her hauglity sisterly ways. A separate establish- 
ment, with secretaries, chamberlains, &c., was also assigned to 
the mother of the Emperor, or, as she was now called, MADAME 
Mere; and with this was conjoined, by way of occupation, a 
special office created expressly for her by the admirable good 
taste of Napoleon, and designated the Protectress-ship-general 
of Charitable Institutions. Lucien was not the only one of her 
sons for whom the poor lady had to intercede with the Emperor. 
The young sailor, Jerome, the Benjamin of the family, with 
whose conduct Napoleon had more than once found fault, was 
again in disgrace. Driven from his cruising station at Mar- 
tinique by English vessels, he had touched at the North Ameri- 
can coast, and had there (1803) married a Miss Elizabeth Pat- 
terson, the daughter of a Baltimore merchant. When the young 
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couple came to Europe in 1805, Napoleon would not receive the 
bride as a member of the imperial family ; and, at length, not 
without opposition on the part of the young sailor, the marriage 
was annulled after one or two children had been born. 

The same Senatus-Consultum that raised Napoleon to the 
Empire, provided for the succession in case of his death. By 
this decree the imperial crown was settled, 1st, On Napoleon, 
and his legitimate male descendants in the order of primogeni- 
ture, to the perpetual exclusion of females. 2d/y, Failing these, 
on any son or grandson of any of his brothers that Napoleon 
might adopt, and on the heirs-male of such son or grandson. 
3dly, On Napoleon’s eldest brother Prince Joseph Bonaparte, 
and on his heirs-male in due order; and, 4thly, On em HL 
third brother Prince Louis Bonaparte, and on his heirs-male in 
the same order. The exclusion of Lucien and Jerome shows that 
they were not in such favour with Napoleon as the other two bro- 
thers. When, on the 27th November 1804, the decree was re- 
ferred for ratification to the French people in their departments, 
the result was as follows :—Total number of votes registered 
3,524,254; affirmative votes 5,521,675; negative votes 2579. 

Another stage still was in reserve in the career of the Bona- 
partes. A succession of victories and conquests (1805-10) made 
Napoleon master of continental Europe from the Atlantic on 
the one side to and beyond the Danube on the other. Here 
again his relatives and friends were of signal assistance to him. 
So long as he was only Emperor of France, they had formed but 
the nucleus of a nation’s aristocracy ; but now, distributed over 
a wider space, and bulking individually larger, they were to 
fulfil his designs as vassal kings and princes among foreign popu- 
lations. 

The following was the manner in which the various members 
of the Bonaparte family were distributed over Europe during the 
plenitude of the imperial power. To Eugene Beauharnais was 
assigned the vice-royalty during Napoleon’s life, with the subse- 
quent possession in full, of the so-called kingdom of Northern 
Italy. To Joseph Bonaparte was assigned (1806) the kingdom 
of the Two Sicilies ; but afterwards, (1808,) greatly to the regret 
of the Neapolitans, to whom he had rendered himself dear by his 
really efficient and conscientious government, Joseph was trans- 
ferred to the less stable throne of Spain. He was succeeded on 
the throne of the Sicilies by his brother-in-law Murat, whom Na- 
poleon had already created Grand Duke of Berg; nor did the 
Neapolitans suffer from the change, for Murat and his wife Ca- 
roline Bonaparte, fulfilled the duties of king and queen better 
than any royal pair, their predecessors excepted, that had oceu- 
pied the Neapolitan throne within recollection. In the parts of 
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Italy that lay between the Northern Kingdom and the kingdom 
of Naples, territories were assigned to the other sisters of Napo- 
leon—the Duchy of Guastalla to the Princess Borghese, and the 
Grand Duchy of Tuscany, with the principalities of Lucca and 
Piombino, to the Princess Eliza, who, though conjoined with her 
husband Bacchiochi in the sovereignty, so completely set him 
aside in the actual administration, as to procure for herself the 
name of “ the Semiramis of Lucca.” While Spain and Italy 
were thus provided for, the more northern and eastern parts of 
Europe were not overlooked. In May 1806, the inhabitants of 
Holland received an admirable king in the melancholy and ami- 
able Louis; while Jerome had the kingdom of Westphalia cre- 
ated for him out of certain Prussian and Hessian provinces, and 
other fragments of the dissolved German empire. As even then 
the Napoleonic influence in the Germanic parts of Europe might 
not have been sufficiently strong, care was taken to fortify it by 
several new alliances arranged by Napoleon between disposable 
members of his family, and native Germanic houses. Thus for 
Eugene Beauharnais, who was still unmarried, a wife was found 
in the Princess Amelia Augusta, the daughter of the King of 
Bavaria; and in lieu of his former American wife so harshly 
rom from him, King Jerome of Westphalia received a royal 

ride in the Princess Katharina, the daughter of the King of 
Wurtemberg. Upon all these distributions and alliances of her 
sons and daughters, the venerable Madame Letitia is said to 
have looked with a calm and only half-believing eye, living 
quietly at Paris, and carefully economizing her income. “ Who 
knows,” she is reported to have said, “ but I may have to keep 
all those kings and queens one day?” Her son Lucien was the 
only one of her family that did not ‘ear a crown. At an inter- 
view between the two brothers at Mantua after the peace of Til- 
sit, Lucien had, indeed, been offered his choice of several thrones, 
if he would divorce his wife and contract a new alliance agree- 
able to the Emperor. This offer, however, he had steadily re- 
fused, and returning to the Roman dominions, he was glad to 
retreat into literary leisure at his estate of Canino, near Viterbo, 
talking somewhat less of politics, and employing himself on the 
last cantos of his bulky epic, now drawing to a close. The 
Pope, his constant friend, enrolled him among the Roman nobi- 
lity with the title of Prince of Canino. 

When to the facts just enumerated, we add that Prussia and 
Austria were servile through defeat, that Sweden was governed 
by the Frenchman Bernadotte, a relative of the Bonapartes, 
that Russia was acquiescent, and that only Great Britain was 
stubborn and irreconcilable, we shall have an idea of the distance 
that Napoleon had advanced in his path to universal empire. 
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To secure what had already been attained, to put all else within 
his grasp, and to give to the work of his life that roundness and 
finish that he wished it to have in the eyes of posterity, only one 
thing farther seemed necessary—his own marriage, namely, 
with a Princess of the House of Austria. By such a measure, it 
seemed, two things would be accomplished—the East of Europe 
would be permanently linked with the West, forming a confede- 
racy so vast in the body, that mere extremities like Russia, 
Sweden, and Great Britain, would be forced to give in to it; and 
the triumphant work of modern genius would be guaranteed in 
a manner satisfactory to the spirit of progressive civilisation, 
by being grafted on the gnarled stock of the whole European 
past. By such calculations of a moral algebra, did mg 
reconcile himself to these two important steps in his life,— 
his divorce from the Empress Josephine, registered the 16th of 
December 1809; and his marriage with the Archduchess Ma- 
ria-Louisa, the daughter of Francis I. To consummate all his 
expectations from this marriage, only one thing remained to be 
desired—the birth of a son. In this also his wishes were satis- 
fied ; and on the 20th of March 1811, the booming of a hun- 
dred and one guns over Paris proclaimed the birth of a King 
of Rome. At his christening, a few days afterwards, the Im- 
perial child received the name of Napoléon-Francois. 

But the star of Napoleon had reached its zenith. The disas- 
trous invasion of Russia, followed by the memorable campaigns 
of 1813-14, laid the work of years in ruins; the entry of the 
Allied Armies into Paris, 31st March 1814, was the crowning 
stroke of misfortune; and on the 4th of April was signed the 
famous act, whereby Napoleon unconditionally abdicated, for 
himself and his heirs, the empire he had so long held. Retain- 
ing the Imperial title, and receiving from France, as a tribute 
for his past services, an annual revenue of six millions of francs 
(£240,000), the conqueror was to be shut up for the rest of his 
days, a splendid European relic, in the little island of Elba. For 
ten months he endured the captivity, the assembled diplomatists 
of Europe meanwhile re-arranging at Vienna the chaos that he 
had left behind him; but at length the old spirit prevailed in 
him; France again contained the Emperor ; Louis XVIII. 
fled; and the fluttered diplomatists, kicking over the table at 
which they had been sitting, had to postpone further proceed- 
ings till they should again have caged their Imperial bird. But 
the struggle was short, for the decree had gone forth; the last 
hopes of Napoleon were crushed on the field of Waterloo; and 
a few months more saw him confined to the distant and solitary 
rock where he was to wear out the remainder of his grand exist- 
ence, and from the peaks of which he was still visible to half the 
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world ; a figure to be surpassed, in its kind, only by that of the 
possible man yet to come, who, receiving the planet in the more 
manageable shape, to which our telegraphs and our engines for 
locomotion are fast reducing it, shail deal not with a mere por- 
tion of it, like Napoleon, but with its whole rotund mass, hand- 
ling Europes and Australias as his units, instead of Spains and 
Englands, absorbing reluctant China in his empire, among whose 
myriads even Napoleon was unheard of, and pioneering the way 
by some stupendous despotism, for that concluding era of our 
civilisation, when the human race shall exist but as one self-con- 
scious whole. 

At the death of Napoleon in St. Helena, (5th of May 1821,) 
there were alive of his family the following individuals,—his wife, 
Maria-Louisa, and her son the ex-king of Rome; his mother, 
Madame Letitia, and her half-brother, Cardinal Fesch; his four 
brothers, Joseph, Lucien, Louis, and Jerome, with their respec- 
tive families; his youngest sister, Caroline, the widow of Murat, 
with her family ; and, finally, his step-son, Eugene de Beauhar- 
nais, and his step-daughter, Queen Hortense, the wife of his 
brother Louis. Three of his relatives, therefore, had deceased in 
the interval,—his first wife, the Empress Josephine, whose death 
had taken place at Malmaison, on the 19th May 1814, while 
Napoleon was at Elba; his second and favourite sister, Pauline, 
the Princess Borghese, who, abandoned by a timorous husband 
in 1814, when the fate of the Bonapartes seemed sealed, had 
gone to cheer her brother’s exile at Elba and, returning thence, 
had died at Rome in 1815, leaving no children; and his eldest 
sister, the wife of Bacchiochi, who had died at Trieste on the 6th 
of August 1820, leaving two children, a son and a daughter. 
Of the remanent members of the family, scattered, as they were, 
at the time of Napoleon’s death, over all parts of the civilized 
world, we have now to trace separately the farther fortunes. 

And, first, of Maria-Louisa, and her infant son, the King of 
Rome. Left in Paris by Napoleon, when he set out on the 
campaign of 1814, the responsibility of protecting them was then 
entrusted to Joseph Bonaparte, who, having been finally expel- 
led from Spain in June 1813, when the Peninsular war had 
been brought to a close, had since acted as one of his brother's 
assistants in the work of retrieving his Russian losses, and had 
been invested, at this important juncture, with the military com- 
mand of Paris, in nominal subordination to the Regency of the 
Empress. The orders of Napoleon on his departure had been, 
that, in the event of an interruption of communications between 
his army and the capital, the Empress and her son should by 
all means be placed out of the way of danger. Accordingly, on 
the news of the approach of the Allies upon Paris, they removed 
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from the Tuileries, and went to Rambouillet. Joined at Ram- 
bouillet, after a few hours, by Joseph, the fugitives proceeded to 
Blois; and here it was that they heard of the capitulation of 
Paris, (20th March 1814,) and of the subsequent abdication at 
Fontainebleau. One solitary proclamation, dated the 7th of April, 
and calling on the French people to disregard the proceedings 
at Paris, and rally round herself and her son, marked the resi- 
dence of the Regent at Blois. When, however, the day after it had 
been issued, her advisers, J oseph andJerome Bonaparte, wished her 
to accompany them with her son into the south of France, there 
to make a last effort, she positively refused. Accordingly, com- 
mitting herself to the care of the Count Schouvalou, whom the 
Allied Sovereigns deputed to Blois to wait upon her, she suffered 
her advisers to consult their own safety by dispersing themselves, 
and then rejoining her father at Rambouillet, awaited Icisurely, 
like a cold wife and a dutiful daughter, whatever decision the 
Allies might come to. The provision made for her was sufli- 
ciently generous. While her husband was to enjoy in solitude 
his small sovereignty and large pension at Elba, she and her son, 
breaking for ever all connexion with him, were to pass under the 
tutelage of Austria; she receiving the Duchies of Parma, Pia- 
cenza, and Guastalla, in full property and sovereignty; and her 
son, as heir to these Duchies, renouncing his title of King of 
Rome, and assuming that of Prince of Parma, Piacenza, and 
Guastalla. 

It was on the 2d of May 1814, that the son of Napoleon quit- 
ted the soil where so great a fortune had awaited him, and which 
he was never to revisit more. A journey of many days conveyed 
him and his mother from the Rhine to Schénbrunn; crowds 
gathering in all the towns on the route to see them pass with 
their escort. ‘The Imperial palace at Schinbrunn, the beautiful 
summer retreat of the royal family of Austria, where Maria- 
Louisa had spent her infant years, and where, ere he had con- 
tracted his alliance with her, Napoleon had dictated the disor- 
ganization of her father’s empire, became the residence of the 
illustrious exiles. Here the infant received the caresses of his 
Austrian relatives of the Imperial Touse, who, examining his 
features in detail, were delighted to discover in them, as they 
thought, the true Austrian character. During the sittings of 
the Congress of Vienna, too, the Sovereigns, and other distin- 
guished strangers that were assembled in the Austrian capital, 
could ride out to Schénbrunn to pay their respects to the daugh- 
ter of Francis, and to see her little son. So some months passed, 
when suddenly the startling news reached both Vienna and 
Schénbrunn, that Napoleon was again in France. Letters even 
were received by Maria-Louisa from her husband, requiring her 
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immediate return to France with her son ; but these, as well as 
the letters sent to her father, demanding her restoration, remained 
unanswered, The Sovereigns made their preparations; Europe 
was once more in arms; and the Empress and her infant awaited 
the issue in the quiet splendours of Schénbrunn. There were 
some rumours of attempts to carry them off; at all events, a few 
victories gained by Napoleon would, certainly, have restored 
them in triumph to his arms, together with all that he had lost ; 
but this was not to be ; and the battle that decided so much else, 
decided that Maria-Louisa and her son were to remain at Schin- 
brunn. In Napoleon’s second abdication, indeed, drawn up 
three days after the battle of Waterloo, the renunciation was 
made expressly in favour of his son, whom, accordingly, the do- 
cument proclaimed Emperor of the French, under the title of 
Napoleon II. But, though Fouché and others made a stand for 
a settlement on these terms, as being both the most legal and 
the most agreeable to the wishes of the nation, the Allied 
Powers, including even the Emperor of Austria, refused their 
consent, and Louis X VIII. was reinstated on the throne. 

The life of the young Napoleon makes but a meagre little 
story, interesting, one might say, only from its very insignifi- 
cance. Asif to sever him completely from all the circumstances 
that had marked his birth, he had hardly set his foot in Austria 
when the very name he bore was taken from him. The arrange- 
ment has been mentioned whereby the Duchies of Parma, Pia- 
cenza, and Guastalla were assigned to Maria-Louisa, with the 
reversion to her son. A protest, however, having been lodged 
against this arrangement by the ex-Queen of Etruria, who de- 
manded the duchy of Parma in behalf of her son, the diplomatists 
were obliged to adjust the matter by a compromise. Maria- 
Louisa, accordingly, was to possess Parma and the other two 
duchies during her lifetime; but the reversion of them at her 
death was to belong, not to her son, but to the Bourbon claim- 
ant, Don Charles Louis. Thus was the young Napoleon stripped 
even of the small heritage that had been guaranteed to him out of 
all that was once to have been his. During his mother’s life, he 
was to depend on her; and only after her death was he to enter 
on the possession of a property assigned to him by his grand- 
father—an estate in Bohemia, with a revenue of about £20,000. 
In the meantime, laying aside his baptismal name of Napoléon- 
Francois, he was to asssume the name and title of Francis Joseph 
Charles, Duke of Reichstadt, ranking, by virtue of that title, 
among the nobility of the Austrian Empire, immediately after 
the princes of the Imperial family, and the Archdukes of Austria. 

Only three years of age, when he came with his mother to 
reside at Schénbrunn, the young Duke of Reichstadt spent the 
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whole remainder of his life either there or at Vienna; only on 
one or two occasions travelling from either beyond the distance 
of a few miles. By his grandf ither, the Emperor, as well as by all 
the other members of the Royal family, he seems to have been 
always treated with extreme kindness. After the departure of 
his mother for her Italian States, he was committed to the care 
of various masters, under the superintendence of an Austrian 
nobleman of rank, the Count Maurice de Dietrichstein. Re- 
garding his early education, only two facts of any interest are 
mentioned : his excessive reluctance at first to learn German, 
which, however, soon became more his own than French; and 
his fondness for historical reading, and especially for books re- 
lating to the career of his father. As a boy, he was, on the 
w hole, dull, grave, and mirthless ; but docile and affectionate. 
The news of his father’s death, which occurred when he was 
ten years of age, is said to have produced a visible effect on him. 
It was ev ident, indeed, that the boy, young as he was, had been 
brooding in secret over the my stery ‘of his own changed condi- 
tion, and cherishing, as well as he could, the thought of his con- 
nexion with the extraordinary being whom he could dimly recol- 
lect as his father; whose busts and portraits he could still see; 
and who, as they tried to explain to him, was now living shut up 
in an island on the other side of the earth, whither the nations 
of Europe had conspired to send him for their own safety. This 
thought of his father became the boy’s single passion ; and when 
he could no longer think of that father as still existing on the 
earth, his respect for his memory amounted to a w orship. Every 
book that could tell him anything about his father he devoured 
with eagerness ; and if he chanced to hear of the arrival of any 
one at Vienna who had had personal relations with the Emperor, 
he was uneasy till he had seen him. At last, to gratify this anxiety 
for information about his father, his tutors, at his grandfather's 
command, began to instruct him systematically in modern his- 
tory and politics ; ; concealing from him nothing, says M. de Mont- 
bel, that could enlighten him as to the real course of his father 
life, and its effects on the condition of Europe, and only adding ails 
comments and expositions as might make him aware, at the same 
time, in what points his father was to be reprehended. Perplexed 
by such lessons in history according to Metternich, the poor boy 
did his best to come to the right conclusion, and to express him- 
self judiciously to his tutors “regarding what he was taught to 
consider his father’s errors and excesses. In all cases of feeling 
and instinct, however, his reverence for the memory of his father 
prevailed. The very book s that his father had liked, such as Tasso 
and Ossian, became, for that reason, his fav ourites. His father’s 
campaigns and despatches he made a subject of diligent study, 
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using them as the texts for his own military lessons. In short, 
before he had attained his seventeenth year, he had read and re- 
read everything that had been written regarding Napoleon, and 
had fixed in his memory all the most minute particulars relating 
either to his military or his political life, the names of his generals, 
his chief battles, and the various incidents in his long career, 
from his birth in Corsica to his burial in St. Helena. One point 
in this great history he would dwell on with special interest— 
that where, amid universal acclamations, he himself had come 
into the world, the unconscious heir of a mighty empire. 

This brooding on the past naturally assumed, as he grew up, 
the form of a restless anxiety respecting the future. That he, the 
son of Napoleon, was no common person ; that, as the owner of a 
great name, superior actions and qualifications would be required 
of him; that, in some way or other, he must take part in the 
affairs of Europe,—such was the idea that inevitably took pos- 
session of him. The pedantry of his teachers appear to have fos- 
tered it to an undue extent. If, for example, the poor youth con- 
tracted an admiration for the poet Byron, his teachers were at hand 
to criticise the poet for him, and to reduce his opinion to the just 
shape and standard, lest he should commit what in his case would 
he the signal impropriety of exaggerated praise. If, again, he 
was seen to be falling in love with a lady of his grandfather's 
court, they were at hand to reason him out of the affair by con- 
siderations of what was due to his peculiar situation, and his 
importance in the public eye. With this notion of the peculiarity 
of his position brandished before him from morning to night, he 
would go moping about the imperial court, an amiable youth, 
the prey of unknown cares. And what, after all, was the pecu- 
liarity of his situation, except extreme insignificance? A pen- 
sioner, in the meantime, on the imperial bounty, ultimately the 
mere possessor of some Bohemian estates, (his mother’s second 
marriage in 1828 with the Count Neipperg having severed him 
from Italy still more completely than before,) doomed to inac- 
tivity by the very misfortune of too great a name, was there not 
a mockery in all this solicitude of which he found himself the 
object? Haunted, it would appear, by some such fecling, and 
yet carried forward by the restless sense that he must do some- 
thing or other to merit his name, he scems to have grasped eagerly 
at the only chance of activity that was presented to him—amilitary 
promotion in his grandfather’s service. Ilence the assiduity 
with which he pursued his military studies, and the regularity 
with which he presented himself on horseback at all reviews and 
parades, the Viennese pointing him out to strangers on such 
occasions as the son of Napoleon. When at last, after going 
through the previous grades, he was permitted by his grand- 
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father to assume the rank and uniform of a lieutenant-colonel, his 
delight was unbounded. For three days the poor youth appeared 
at the head of his regiment, giving the word of command; on 
the fourth he was laid aside with loss of voice and hoarseness. 
There was one quarter of the political horizon, however, to 
which the son of Napoleon would often wistfully look—that 
France to which he belonged; to which his dying father had 
bequeathed him with such solemn injunctions that they should 
be true the one to the other; and where, even yet, there were 
myriads of veteran hearts that beat high at the name of Bona- 
parte. His Austrian education had indeed isolated him from 
all means of direct communication with his native country, and 
had made him, in many respects, an alien from it; but certain 
chords there were that no force could snap, and that still secretly 
bound him to France. “I know no one at Paris,” he said to a 
French officer that was on the point of returning home after a 
visit to Vienna, “ but salute for me the column in the Place 
Venddme.” On the other hand, if he was personally forgotten 
or unknown in the city that he thus knew only from the map, 
there were at least principles and men there that were ready to 
burst out in his behalf. So, at all events, it appeared, when the 
Revolution of July 1830 came to be transacted. Had the young 
Napoleon been in Paris, or near it, when that revolution occurred, 
how different might have been the issue! Absent as he was, 
says Louis Blane, if an old general of the Emperor had but pro- 
nounced his name to the people, while Lafitte and Guizot were 
chaffering for the Duc Orléans, France might have had a 
Napoleon II. instead of a Louis-Philippe. Some timid Bona- 
partist attempts, it appears, were actually made. In Paris, one 
Bonapartist, who came to a meeting of the leading politicians 
with the name of the Duke of Reichstadt on his lips, was dex- 
terously locked up in a room till the business was over. Com- 
munications were even conveyed to the Duke himself. When 
the news of the revolution reached Vienna, the young man could 
not conceal his agitation ; he even requested, it is said, in the 
flutter of the moment, to be allowed to go to the assistance of 
Charles X. But with the news of the accession of Louis- 
Philippe, other thoughts succeeded. One evening, as he was 
ascending a stair-case in the imperial palace, a young woman, 
enveloped in a Scotch plaid, rushed forward from a landing- 
place where she seemed to have been waiting, and taking his 
hand, pressed it eagerly to her lips. His tutor, who was with 
him, asked her business. “ May I not kiss,” she said, “ the 
hand of my sovereign’s son?” and immediately disappeared. 
For some time the incident could not be explained, but at length 
no doubt remained that the fair stranger was his cousin, the 
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Countess Camerata, a married daughter of his deceased aunt 
Bacchiochi. On a visit to Vienna, the Countess had constituted 
herself the medium of communication between the Bonapartists 
and her young cousin, to whom she even ventured, some months 
after the Revolution of July, to address a letter, encouraging 
him, even then, to assume a decided part. From these, and all 
overtures of the same kind, the poor youth seems to have shrunk 
with a kind of dutiful horror ; and his excitement regarding the 
Revolution of 1830 soon subsiding into a calmer mood, he be- 
gan, we are told, to write down, in the form of an essay, a series 
of very Austrian reflections on his own life, and the relations in 
which he stood to France. Once only did his agitation return 
—on the occasion, namely, of the political movements in his 
mother’s State of Parma. When the news of these movements 
reached Vienna, he was extremely anxious to be allowed to go 
to Italy to his mother’s assistance; but neither, on this occasion, 
could his wish be granted. 

From the very first, indeed, it had been seen that the young 
Napoleon could not live long. Undoubted symptoms of the pre- 
sence in his constitution of the seeds of that malady that had 
carried off his father early presented themselves; and to these 
were added other symptoms, too clearly marking him out as the 
wey of consumption. From being a handsome, delicate boy, he 
Rad suddenly shot up, before his eighteenth year, into a tall, 
feeble, and sickly, though still handsome, young man, the con- 
stant care of the imperial physicians. ‘Towards the end of the 
year 1831, he became rapidly worse, and was obliged to abstain 
from his military exercises and from all active exertion whatever. 
During the winter of that year and the spring of 1832, he lived 
at Schénbrunn, almost wholly confined to his chamber. It had 
been resolved to remove him to Naples, should it be possible to 
do so, in the autumn of 1832; but the disease made such pro- 
gress that before that time the fatal result had taken place. For 
many weeks he had been in great pain, and incapable of any 
change of position, save that of being wheeled to a window-bal- 
cony overlooking the gardens of Schénbrunn. Even this was at 
last beyond his strength; and, stretched on his bed in great 
suffering, he waited anxiously for his release. Maria-Louisa 
arrived from Italy only in time to see him die. It was on the 
22d of July 1832, and in the very room that had been occupied 
by his father on his famous visit to Schénbrunn, that he breathed 
his last. Some days after, there was a funeral procession through 
the streets of Vienna ; and the body of Napoleon’s son was com- 
mitted to the imperial vaults. The people of Vienna showed 
much feeling on the occasion; cholera had just been thinning 
their own households. 
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While the heir of Napoleon was thus living and dying at 
Vienna, the minor Napoleonidz were dispersed over the world, 
gazed at everywhere as relics of a grandeur that had passed 
away. 

Joseph Bonaparte, the ex-King of Spain, who had retired into 
Switzerland after the catastrophe of 1814, with an income of 
£20,000 secured him by the Allies, had rejoined his brother on 
his escape from Elba, and had taken part in the transactions that 
preceded the battle of Waterloo. After that battle and the sub- 
sequent abdication in favour of Napoleon II., he accompanied 
his brother to Rochefort, with the intention of embarking with 
him for America. The presence of English cruisers on the 
coast rendering their joint escape impossible, Napoleon gave 
himself up to the Captain of the Bellerophon ; and Joseph was 
obliged to emigrate alone. Arriving at New York in the month 
of September 1815, he settled ultimately in the neighbourhood 
of Philadelphia, purchasing land and becoming a practical far- 
mer on a large scale. Here, under the name of the Count de Sur- 
villiers, he continued to reside for many years. So popular did 
he make himself with the Americans that, when he returned to 
Europe on a temporary visit in 1832, they regretted his loss as 
that of an important and well-known citizen. In Europe it was 
imagined that some political design was involved in this return 
of the eldest Bonaparte from the other side of the Atlantic. It 
was especially remembered, that, by the Senatus-Consultum of 
1804, the succession to the empire was to devolve upon him, in 
default of any direct male-heir of Napoleon, and hence rumour 
sought to establish a connexion between his arrival and the death 
of the Duke of Reichstadt. The more likely supposition was, 
that this journey, undertaken by an old man of sixty-five, arose 
simply from a natural desire on his part to see old friends and 
relatives, and especially his wife and two daughters, who had in- 
tended to follow him to America when he went there, but had 
afterwards seen occasion to remain in Europe. The three years 
that Joseph was absent from America he spent chiefly in Eng- 
land: in 1835, however, he again crossed the Atlantic; and it 
was not till 1841, that, obtaining leave to pass the remainder of 
his chequered life in Italy, he finally quitted his American home. 
The last years of his life were spent between Genoa and Nice. 
He died on the 7th of April 1845, at the age of seventy-seven. 

The fortunes of Jerome Bonaparte, after the fall of his impe- 
rial brother, were somewhat upheld by the rank of his wife, the 
daughter of the King of Wurtemberg. Retaining nominally the 
Crown of Westphalia, even after the disastrous result of the Rus- 
sian campaign, in which he took so conspicuous a part, he was 
obliged finally to resign it in 1814, receiving from his father-in- 
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law the title of Prince de Montfort. Flying to his brother’s side 
in 1815, he held a command at Waterloo, and it was to him 
that Napoleon left the task of collecting the wreck of the French 
army after the defeat. On his brother’s deportation to Saint 
Helena, Jerome rejoined his wife in Wurtemberg, where, shielded 
by her affection against the harshness even of her own father, 
who would willingly have separated her from a man so fallen in 
fortune, he continued to reside for some years in comparative 
wealth and comfort, as a German nobleman and land-owner. 
He was able to purchase property in Italy and in Switzerland, 
in both of which countries he occasionally resided after 1822. 
In 1835 he lost his excellent and devoted wife, who died at 
Lausanne, leaving three children—two sons and a daughter. 
The daughter was married (1841) to the Russian Count Demi- 
doff; the elder son died in 1847, leaving the title of Prince de 
Montfort to his brother Napoleon Paul. 

Made a widow in 1815 by the execution of her brave and 
good-hearted husband Murat, Caroline Bonaparte, with four 
children that remained to her, settled, after various changes of 
place, at Trieste, where, under the name of Countess of Lipona, 
(anagram for Napoli,) she resided with her sister Eliza. Eliza 
dying in 1820, Caroline remained at Trieste till 1836, when she 
returned to Paris. LIere she resided for some time, enjoying a 
pension from Louis-Philippe ; but finally she removed to Flor- 
ence, where she died in May 1839, at the age of fifty-seven. Of 
her four children, the eldest, Napoléon-Achille-Murat, (born in 
1801,) formerly Crown Prince of Naples, went to America to 
push his fortune in 1820, married there, and resided at New 
York, practised as an advocate in Georgia, bought land in 
Florida, came over on a visit to Europe in 1831, but returned to 
the United States, and wrote a book “on their moral and politi- 
cal condition ;” and finally, in 1839, more completely an A meri- 
can than his uncle Joseph, returned to Europe, and died in 1847. 
His younger brother, Napoléon-Lucien-Charles, once Prince of 
Ponte-Corvo, went through a similar career—going to America 
when young, marrying an American wife, entering into practice 
as a lawyer at New York, and yet, notwithstanding this virtual 
naturalization, finally brought back to Europe by the ineradicable 
Napoleonic instinct. Ilis two sisters, likewise born to a royal 
inheritance, were married, the one to Count Rasponi, the other 
to the well-known patriotic Italian Count Pepoli, recently resi- 
dent as a political exile in London, where he held the Professor- 
ship of Italian Literature in University Coilege. 

Perhaps the most fortunate branch of the Napoleonidx since 
the fall of the Emperor, has been that of which Josephine’s son 
Eugene Beauharnais was the head and representative. Uncon- 
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nected with the final effort in 1815, although he had taken part 
in the Russian campaign and in all the subsequent transac- 
tions of 1813-14—resulting for him in the loss of his Italian 
vice-royalty—he resided after Napoleon’s downfal in the domi- 
nions of his father-in-law the King of Bavaria, by whom he was 
created Duke of Leuchtenberg and Prince of Eichstadt. Dying 
in 1824, he left his widow with two sons and six daughters. 
The marriage alliances of these sons and daughters have rivalled 
even those that have aggrandized the House of Saxe-Coburg. 
Of the daughters, the eldest married (1823) Oscar, the son of 
Bernadotte, then Crown-Prince and now King of Sweden ; the 
second married Frederic Prince of Hohenzollern-Hechingen ; the 
third married (1829) the widower Don Pedro L., then Emperor of 
Brazil, and afterwards Regent of Portugal in name of his daughter 
Donna-Maria; and the fourth married (1841) Count William of 
Wurtemberg. Ofthe two sons, the elder became (1835) the hus- 
band of his sister’s step-daughter Donna-Maria Queen of Portugal, 
but died in the same year; the younger (1839) obtained the 
hand of Maria Nicolajewna, daughter of the Emperor of Russia 
—strange alliance for the son of one of the heroes of Moscow ! 
More complex still become the ramifications of the Bona- 
parte story when we follow the diffusion of the Lucien branch 
of the family. Our last glimpse of Lucien Bonaparte was 
when, as Prince of Canino, he lived in the Papal States, at 
variance with his imperial brother both on political and _pri- 
vate grounds, and cultivating an esthetic leisure amid books 
and works of art. Led, however, partly by his Republican opi- 
nions, and partly by that mysterious tendency towards the other 
side of the Atlantic that seems to have swayed all the Bonapartes 
at some time or other during their lives, he had resolved, in 1810, 
to abandon Italy, and, with it, all the associations of his past life, 
and to go out to carve for himself and his family a new destiny, 
where his brother could not come either to harass or to eclipse 
him. He had actually embarked for the voyage to North Ame- 
rica, when, the vessel having been put back by English fri- 
gates, he was detained and sent as a prisoner to England. Here 
he remained for several years, residing at large in Shropshire, 
although under surveillance. Liberated, however, by the peace 
of 1814, he returned to Italy, where he was again welcomed by 
his constant friend the Pope. During his brother's exile at 
Elba he corresponded with him in such a manner that a reconci- 
liation was effected between them; and chancing to be sent on 
a mission to Paris connected with the Papal affairs, in 1815, he 
was obliged to act a part in the fatal struggle of that year. For 
this he would probably have suffered but for the intercession of 
the Pope, which procured his liberation from arrest at Turin, 
with permission for him to resume his old residence and status 
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in the Papal dominions. Accordingly, during the remainder of 
his life, that is to say, under the successive Pontificates of Pius 
VIL. Leo XII., Pius VIII, and Gregory XVI., Lucien Bona- 
parte was heard of merely as a Roman nobleman of taste, at once 
a patron and a practitioner of literature. His great epic of 
. Chateamges,” on which he had spent so many years, had just 
seen the light in two ponderous quartos, beautifully printed ; 
and, although (if we may judge from a slight glance at the ex- 
tremely heavy translation of the work executed for the Prince 
by two English clergymen) it can hardly have procured him 
the laurels he coveted, it was probably regarded by those who 
obtained presentation copies as a very creditable performance. 
The poem was dedicated to Pope Pius VII.; and the views ex- 
pressed in it are those of a dutiful son of the Church. Subse- 
quent literary attempts of the Prince of Canino were the “ Cyr- 
neide,” a poem of Corsican history, published at Rome in 1819; 
and, in prose, a Defence of Napoleon, published at Paris in 
1826, and a volume of his own memoirs, published in 1836. 
During the last ten or twelve years of his life he found a new 
and congenial occupation in the collection of Etruscan remains. 
The estate of Canino being a portion of the extensive tract of 
country that the Etruscans had once occupied in Italy, it might 
have been anticipated that it would be found to contain ancient 
tombs, such as had been already discovered in other parts of the 
Roman States near the known sites of pristine Etruscan cities. 
It was not, however, till the year 1828, that, in consequence of 
the accidental exposure of one such tomb in a field, systema- 
tic excavations were commenced on the estate, with a view to 
exhaust it of its Etruscan antiquities. From that time forward 
the Prince, and, in his absence, the Princess, zealously prose- 
cuted the work, employing workmen to dig continually in vari- 
ous parts of the estate; and the result was the accumulation at 
Canino, of a vast number of vases, bronzes, and other relics, 
forming a museum of Etruscan antiquities superior in some 
respects to any that existed in Italy. The name of the Prince 
of Canino became known in all the antiquarian circles of Eu- 
rope; travellers in Italy used to visit his museum; and at one 
or two balls in Rome, the Princess created quite a sensation by 
appearing with a magnificent parure of ornaments that had been 
taken from the ancient tombs on her husband’s estate. 

Dying at Viterbo in June 1840, at the age of sixty-five, the 
Prince of Canino left a numerous family of children, of various 
ages. ‘Iwo daughters, the issue of his first marriage, had been 
married, the one to an Italian, the Prince Gabrielli, the other, 
first to a Swedish Count, and afterwards, in 1824, to an English- 
man, Lord Dudley Stuart. Of his children by the second mar- 
riage, there survived four sons and four daughters. One of the 
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daughters, Letitia, born in 1804, became the wife of an Irish 
gentleman, and Member of Parliament, Mr. Thomas Wyse. 
The sons, all of whom are still alive, have distinguished them- 
selves in various ways. The eldest, Charles-Lucien, styled until 
his father’s death Prince de Musignano, and afterwards Prince 
of Canino and Musignano, was born in 1803, and married, in 
1822, his cousin Charlotte, one of the daughters whom Joseph 
Bonaparte had left in Europe. Selecting a path that had not 
yet been trodden by any member of his versatile family, he de- 
voted himself from the first to Natural History, in which science 
he soon attained eminence. Crossing the Atlantic after his 
marriage, on a visit to his father-in-law, he took the opportunity 
of making himself acquainted with the ornithology of America ; 
and was able after a year or two to produce, as the result of his 
rifle-practice in the American woods, a description of many new 
birds not figured by his predecessor Wilson. Devoting himself 
with similar assiduity after his return to the zoological illustra- 
tion of Italy, he gave to the world in 1832-41, a magnificent 
work in three folio volumes, containing under the name of “ Ico- 
nografia della Fauna Italica,” perhaps the most detailed and 
elaborate account of the animals of the Peninsula that has yet 
been attempted. Meanwhile his three brothers—Louis, born 
in 1813; Pierre, born in 1815; and Antoine, born in 1816— 
had been employing themselves differently. Concerned more 
or less in the political agitations that marked the beginning of 
the Pontificate of Gregory XVI., they became travellers like 
the rest of their family. 

It was in the same country that afforded a refuge to her son 
Lucien and his family, that the venerable mother of the Bona- 
partes spent the concluding years of her life. She had come to 
Rome with her half-brother Cardinal Fesch, after Napoleon’s 
ruin in 1814; and from that time forward she continued to reside 
in the Papal city with little interruption. Her death, which was 
preceded by long and severe bodily suffering, took place in Fe- 
bruary 1836, fifteen years after the decease of her imperial son 
at Saint Helena, and nearly four after that of his sickly heir at 
Vienna. Of the eighty-six years that she had lived, fifty had 
been passed in widowhood—a widowhood how eventful! Ah! 
could the husband of her youth have lived to see and share her 
glory, to soothe and solace her age! That Napoleon, what a son 
he had been ! 

Of only one branch of the Bonapartes does it remain still to 
speak, that represented in the amiable and pensive Louis. Quit- 
ting the throne of Holland in 1810, rather than yield to his 
brother in what he considered would be an infraction of the liber- 
ties of the people he governed, he resided successively in Austria, 
Switzerland, and Italy, under the name of the Count de Saint 
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Leu; taking no part in the events of 1814-15. The marriage 
between him and Queen Hortense never having been one of 
affection, they separated by mutual consent, as soon as the poli- 
tical necessities that had kept them together ceased to exist. 
Louis finally settled in Italy, whence he gave to the world in 
succession various performances of the literary kind—a novel 
entitled “ Marie, ou les peines de Amour,” in whose style and 
story one discerns the expression of the author’s own early grief, 
and still abiding melancholy ; a collection of political and histo- 
rical documents relating to Holland ; an essay on versification ; a 
number of poetical pieces; and finally, in 1829, a critique on 
Sir Walter Scott’s Life of Napoleon. Hortense fixed her resi- 
dence at the castle or mansion of Arenenberg, in the Swiss can- 
ton of Thurgau. In this retreat she occupied herself with the 
education of her two surviving children—Napoléon-Louis, born 
in 1804, and Charles-Louis-Napoléon, born at Paris on the 20th 
of April 1808. Her eldest son, the Crown Prince of Holland, 
had died in infancy at the Hague. All the three children had 
seen and prattled with their imperial uncle; and, till the birth 
of the King of Rome, it did not appear unlikely that to one or 
other of them the imperial dignity might one day belong. 
Receiving such a mixed general and military education as was 
supposed to be suitable for young men in these circumstances, 
the two sons of the ex-King of Holland attained the age of early 
manhood, without having often quitted the free valleys of their 
adopted country. It was in these valleys, and amid young mili- 
tary comrades, that the intelligence of the Revolution of July 
reached them. In the following year, excited afresh by the news of 
the revolutionary movements in Italy, they hurried off together to 
take part in the insurrection that had been planned by the enthu- 
siasts of the Romagna. The fatigues endured in this unfortunate 
expedition proved fatal to the elder brother, who died at Forli, 
leaving a widow—his cousin, the younger daughter of his uncle 
Joseph, to whom he had only recently been married. The younger 
brother likewise fell ill at Ancona; and it was not without extreme 
difficulty that his mother Hortense, who had anxiously followed 
her sons, to withdraw them if possible from a hopeless enterprise, 
succeeded in snatching him from the clutches of the Austrians. 
Kscaping from Italy together, they passed through France ; came 
to England ; but, after a short stay, returned to Switzerland. 
Naturally of a restless, hair-brained character, no one member 
of the dispersed Bonaparte family seems to have retained in 
exile such a concentrated amount of the Napoleonic spirit as the 
young half Swiss son of the melancholy Louis. From his earliest 
years, he seems to have realized the position in which his birth 
and name placed him, never forgetting that he was a Bonaparte, 
and that, as such, he had duties to fulfil, more important 
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than those of ordinary people. This egotism, however,—this in- 
nate conviction of the existence of secret relations between him- 
self and all Europe, was a more healthy thing to be felt among 
Swiss mountains than in the confined air of an Austrian palace ; 
and hence that, which in the poor Duke of Reichstadt, was but 
a morbid pining after activity, showed itself in his more fortunate 
cousin, as a frank, daring self-conceit. Even before the death of 
the Duke of Reichstadt, Louis Napoleon was virtually his senior 
and superior in all that concerned the active assertion of the 
family claims; and after the death of the Duke, this virtual pre- 
cedence was converted into a sense of legal right. By the terms 
of the Senatus-Consultum of 1804, Louis Napoleon now assumed 
the first place in the second generation of Bonapartes; the law- 
ful heir, after his uncle Joseph, and his father Louis, to all that 
could be recovered of the Imperial fortunes. This consideration 
was not lost on the young exile of Arenenberg. He became, after 
1832, the declared imitator and executor of his uncle, the ac- 
knowledged chief of the younger Napoleonid. Yet, in many 
respects he appeared little fitted for this post of honour. In 
person he was the least like the Emperor of all the surviving 
Bonapartes; the Beauharnais features of his mother predominat- 
ing in his heavy sombre countenance over whatever of the Na- 
poleonic he may have derived from his father. Nor could he 
claim the precedence on the score of talent, judging at least from 
such intellectual exhibitions of himself as he has subsequently 
made,—exhibitions which present him as an exceedingly ram- 
bling, incoherent, commonplace person, with hardly a clear idea 
in his head. But his courage; his half-stupid self-confidence ; 
and a certain soldierly good nature, and kindly sensibility, that 
people liked him for, made up for these defects, and were, per- 
haps, the only qualifications necessary in the leader of an enter- 
prise that all the world thought absurd. 

After his share in the brief Italian movement of 1831, and an 
attempt, when it was too late, to take part in the Polish move- 
ment of the same year, Louis Napoleon was obliged for five years 
to lay aside all hope of effecting the opening he desired to make 
for himself into the sphere of European politics. During this 
time, however, he was not idle. By the composition and publi- 
cation of three works, entitled respectively, /teveres Politiques, 
Considérations Militaires sur la Suisse, and Manuel d’ Artillerie, 
he was able secretly to nurse in himself the Napoleonic ambi- 
tion, at the same time that he acquired by their means that con- 
sequence in the public eye that is always accorded to a man that 
has used the printing-press, whether for rubbish or sense. One 
of the results of his book on Switzerland, and his Manual of Ar- 
tillery Practice, was his appointment, in 1834, to a captaincy of 
artillery in a Swiss regiment at Berne. 
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It was in the autumn of 1836, during a visit to the baths of 
Baden, that the half Swiss adventurer, then in his twenty-ninth 
year, planned the first of those two mad enterprises that, till the 
other day, were his sole title to historic notice. France, he con- 
ceived, was at that time ripe for a new revolution. Disgusted 
with the reactionary policy of Louis-Philippe, and, in particular, 
still smarting under the infliction of the laws of September, all 
the liberal spirits in the country were eager for some decisive 
change, and all the people, with the exception of the Bourgeoisie, 
were willing to support them. Knowing, as Louis Blanc says, 
that in times of uncertainty, revolutions accomplish themselves 
according to the programme that is laid down for them, and 
adopt whatever flag is offered, Louis Napoleon did not doubt that 
a successful rising effected in his favour, in some frontier town, 
and the neighbouring district, would be the signal for a general 
explosion, which would result in the expulsion of the Orleans 
dynasty, and the restoration of the Bonapartes. Secret commu- 
nications with the Bonapartists in the army had confirmed this 
impression ; and, as regarded the Republicans, it was supposed 
that they would be sufficiently reconciled to the projected Revo- 
lution, in case of its success, by the immediate advantages it 
would secure them, and by declarations already made in Louis 
Napoleon’s works, to the effect that he approved of a Republic, 
provided it had an Imperial head. It was accordingly re- 
solved to make an attempt on the frontier town of Strasbourg, 
the situation of which made it more convenient for the purpose 
than any other. On the 30th October 1836, at five o’clock, on 
a cold snowy morning, the men of one of three artillery regi- 
ments, which, with three regiments of infantry, and one of en- 
gineers, constituted the garrison of the town, found themselves 
drawn up in the barrack-yard, having been summoned from their 
beds by the trumpet-call. They stood, wondering what was to 
take place, when seven or eight persons in the costume of French 
officers, entered the yard, carrying a standard, surmounted 
by an eagle. One of them came hastily up to the colonel of the 
regiment, who forthwith presented him to the men as the nephew 
of the Emperor, come, as he said, to place himself at their head, 
and effect a great Revolution in France. The trick was suc- 
cessful; the speech of their colonel, the eagle, the words and 
look of Louis Napoleon, and especially his cocked-hat, hurried 
them away; the old Imperial shiver ran through their veins; 
and a shout of Vice [Empereur rang through the court-yard. 
Hastily the regiment was set on march through the town with 
the band playing; windows were opened, and heads popped out 
all along the streets to see what was the matter; and the citizens 
unbarring their doors, and tumbling out in twes and threes, fel- 
lowed the column, At head-quarters, the general in command 
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of the town was arrested by the insurgents. So far all had gone 
well; but the tide was soon turned. One of the infantry regi- 
ments, occupying a barrack apart, acted more coolly than their 
brothers the artillerymen ; wavered a little at first when Louis 
Napoleon addressed them, but ultimately stood firm, and pre- 
pared to give battle. Seeing the cause lost, the Prince and his 
companions surrendered; and the town was restored to quiet. 
The Government, on hearing of the affair, lost no time in dispos- 
ing of the offenders. Louis Napoleon was brought as a prisoner 
to Paris, but, in two hours after his arrival, was sent off under 
guard to the coast, to/be shipped for America. The persons that 
had been arrested with him, including the insurgent colonel, were 
reserved for trial, but were ultimately acquitted by an Alsace jury. 

Early in 1837, the hero of Strasbourg, who had only just land- 
ed in America and re-embarked, was to be seen in the streets of 
London. <A report had been spread that he had pledged his 
word to remain in America for ten years; but this report, it ap- 
pears, had no foundation in truth, and was raised, his adherents 
said, from malicious motives. Scarcely had he arrived in Lon- 
don, when the news of his mother’s illness caused him to return 
once more to Switzerland. Here, after receiving her last breath, 
(5th October 1837,) he continued to reside, till, finding that he 
was likely to be the occasion of a rupture between the French 
and Swiss governments, he voluntarily returned to London. 
For more than two years he remained in the British capital, one 
of the bevy of distinguished foreigners that the Londoners like 
to point out to each other in the parks or at the opera. Regard- 
ing his habits during this period, one of his eulogists has taken 
care to be sufficiently particular; telling us how the Prince uni- 
formly rose at six o’clock; worked till mid-day; then break- 
fasted and read the journals, causing notes to be taken of what 
interested him; at two, received visitors; at four or five, rode 
out; at seven, dined, &c. &c.—in all respects, it seems, the very 
nephew of his uncle! One of the fruits of those rather apocry- 
phal laborious mornings was the Idées Napoléoniennes, of which 
everybody must have heard—a sort of pamphlet purporting to 
be an exposition of the main ideas that had formed the political 
creed of the Emperor. This production, the most celebrated of 
the author’s writings, is, as our readers may find out on trial, 
the poorest imaginable series of sententious commonplaces. 

The pitiful result of the Strasbourg affair, it might be sup- 
posed, would have effectually cured the Prince of all confidence 
in such sudden strokes for the future. But his impetuosity was 
incorrigible; and the very ridicule that his former trial had pro- 
voked, prompted him to make a new one that might succeed 
better. Accordingly, when everybody had ceased to think of 
him, he again flashed into notice. The time chosen for his new 
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attempt did not seem unpropitious. Still less attached to the 
dynasty of Louis-Philippe than in 1836, the French nation 
chanced, in the year 1840, to be under the influence of one of 
those emotional frenzies to which it is so liable, the cause of the 
excitement being nothing else than the expected arrival of the 
remains of Napoleon from St. Helena. Availing himself of the 
Napoleonic fever thus originated, Louis Napoleon resolved to 
land in France, effect a Revolution, drive out the Orleans 
family, and as it were prepare the country for his uncle’s recep- 
tion. The means for effecting all this did not appear by any 
means formidable. On Sunday the 4th of August 1840, a small 
hired steamer, The City of Edinburgh, Captain Crow, com- 
mander, dropped down the Thames from London, with what 
seemed a pleasure-party of foreigners on board. There were 
about sixty passengers in all, including gentlemen, grooms, 
lacqueys, &c.; and the place of destination was said to be Ham- 
burgh. But when the steamer was out at sea on the 5th, the 
Prince harangued his companions, told them the object of the 
voyage, distributed money among them, and caused them all to 
put on false French uniforms which he had brought with him. 
Captain Crow received orders to make for Boulogne; and dur- 
ing the rest of the voyage, the cabin was the scene of feasting 
and uproar. Captain Crow had never seen people drink so 
much, he afterwards deposed in the witness-box; and poor 
Hobbs the steward did nothing all night but draw corks. By 
midnight the steamer was off the French coast, and at six o’clock 
in the morning of the 6th, the party landed at Vimereux, near 
Boulogne. Having formed in marching order, they set out for 
the town, the Prince at their head, after him an officer carry- 
ing a gilt eagle, and then the men in uniform. The Prince 
had with him a sum of 500,000 francs (£20,000) in bank-notes 
and gold; his companions likewise carried bags of money and 
bottles of rum. Other parts of the furniture of the expedition 
were a live eagle, which, however, never made its appearance, 
and copies of three proclamations privately printed in England, 
one addressed to the French people, another to the army, and a 
third to the department of Pas-de-Calais. Passing a custom- 
house station, A. the men would have nothing to do with 
them, the band, with a crowd of fishermen, children, &c. halloo- 
ing in their train, reached Boulogne, the garrison of which con- 
sisted of two companies of the 42d line. The soldiers were at 
breakfast in the barracks when the party entered. Rum was 
distributed as well as money; the soldiers were ordered to cry 
Vive ?Empereur ; and Louis Napoleon, addressing them, promised 
them promotion if they would join him. Totally confused and 
bewildered, and seeing one of their own lieutenants in the 
Prince’s company, the soldiers offered no resistance; some cried 
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Vive [ E-mpereur, uncertain, as afterwards appeared, whether 
to believe the person before them to be the Emperor himself 
come back, or his son, or only his nephew. By the presence of 
mind of a serjeant, however, any decided act of adhesion was 
prevented; and meanwhile, the alarm having been given, the 
colonel and other officers rushed to the barracks. The parleying 
now gave way to vehement altercation; the soldiers gathered 
round their officers; the Prince fired a pistol at the colonel, 
missing his aim, but wounding a soldier in the neck; and, at 
last, totally defeated in their object, the whole party left the 
barracks and took to their heels through the town, showering 
nieces of money among the crowd that ran after them. The 
Prince seemed out of his senses; he ran at the head of his little 
band brandishing his cocked-hat which he had stuck on the 
point of his sword, and crying out Vive [Eimpereur. Meanwhile 
the soldiers had set out in pursuit; and with little difficulty the 
whole party was captured. 

Brought to trial before the Chamber of Peers, the prisoners 
were found guilty, and condemned as follows: the Prince to per- 
yetual imprisonment ; his chief associates, such as Count Montho- 
as M. de Parquin, and M. de Persigny, to twenty years’ deten- 
tion ; and the minor culprits, such as Dr. Conneau, to lesser terms 
of the same punishment. The various offenders were then distri- 
buted through different prisons. The Prince, Count Montholon, 
and Dr. Conneau, were sent to the fortress of Ham. ‘There they 
remained for nearly six years, Dr. Conneau voluntarily protract- 
ing his term of imprisonment in order to continue near the Prince. 
The occupations of the three companions during these six years 
were sufficiently various. They read together, made experi- 
ments in chemistry, &c.; and the Prince, his literary propensi- 
ties still remaining, not only amused himself by translating poems, 
and penning occasional letters to newspapers and to private 
friends, but continued his connexion in a more express manner 
with the world without, by means of one or two new publica- 
tions, the chief being an odd tract of military statistics, entitled 
De 0 Extinction du Paupérisme, copies of which he sent to George 
Sand, Chateaubriand, the poet Béranger, and other persons of 
note. He also meditated, it appears, a life of Charlemagne, and 
corresponded on the subject with the historian Sismondi. From 
these and other entanglements, however, he was glad to shake 
himself loose, by escaping from the fortress, in the disguise 
of a labourer, on the 25th of May 1846. He had previously 
been in negotiation with the French Government, with a view 
to obtain permission to visit his father Louis, who was lying 
dangerously ill at Florence; and it was for this especial object, 
he said, in a letter to the French ambassador, that he had planned 
his escape, Unable, however, to procure the necessary pass- 
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ports, he was obliged to remain in London, where he had again 
taken up his abode, and where, two months afterwards, he re- 
ceived the news of his father’s death. After the escape of the 
Prince, the French Government did not think it necessary to 
continue the durance of Count Montholon and the other prison- 
ers; and by the end of the year 1846 the Boulogne business, 
like that of Strasbourg, was well-nigh forgotten. Coincident with 
the extraordinary movement that is still accomplishing itself in 
all the continental countries, we have to mark, as a striking fact, 
the reinstauration everywhere of the overthrown Bonapartes. 

It was the Italian branch of the family that first experienced 
the favourable turn of fortune. Restricted, during the oppres- 
sive Pontificate of Gregory XVI., to the exercise of his + 
as a Naturalist, and a man of general literary tastes, the Prince 
of Canino, the son of Lucien Bonaparte, and now a man in the 
prime of life, and the father of a large family, was one of those 
influential Romans that gladly gathered round the present Pope 
on his accession, and assisted him in his reforms. Throughout 
the subsequent Revolution that drove the Pope from his domi- 
nions, he equally distinguished himself; and, at the present 
moment, holding the Vice-Presidency of the Representative 
Chamber of the Roman Republic, the former ornithologist 
of America figures as one of the most conspicuous men on the 
busy theatre of Italian politics. 

, While, however, one shoot of the prolific Napoleonic stock ap- 
pears thus to have found permanent root in Italy, it is in France, 
their own France, that the general re-union of the dispersed Bo- 
napartes has taken place. Scarcely had the Revolution of Feb- 
ruary 1848 occurred, when, rising from their haunts in all parts 
of Europe, the various members of the family, with the old ex- 
king of Westphalia at their head, hurried to the scene of action. 
France received them with open arms. At the first elections to 
the National Assembly three of them were returned as represen- 
tatives—Pierre Bonaparte, the second son of Lucien, and the 
brother of the ornithologist, aged thirty-three ; Napoleon Bona- 

arte, the son of King Jerome, aged twenty-six ; and Napoleon- 
Codeadlaaies Murat, the former New York lawyer, aged forty- 
five. The case of Louis Napoleon was more peculiar. People 
naturally hesitated before admitting to the benefits of Republi- 
can citizenship so exceptional a personage as the Imperialist ad- 
venturer of Strasbourg and Boulogne. ‘Twice he was elected by 
several departments simultaneously, and twice he found himself 
compelled to decline the honour; and it was not till after the sup- 
plementary elections of September 1848, when he was returned at 
the head of the poll for Paris with a number of other candidates, 
that he was able to defy opposition and take his seat. Once re- 
stored to France, the outburst of opinion in his favour was in- 
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stantaneous and universal. From Calais to the Pyrenees, from 
the Bay of Biscay to the Rhine, he was the hero of the hour. 
Lamartine, Cavaignac, and everybody else that had done an 
efficient thing, were forgotten; and the result of the great 
election of the 10th of December was, that, as if in posthum- 
ous justification of enterprises that the world till then had 
agreed to laugh at, the former prisoner of Ham was raised, 
by the suffrages of five millions of people, to the Presidency 
of the French Republic. How he may continue to deport 
himself in this office, which he has already held for several 
months, it would be difficult to say. That he has not mind 
enough to perform of himself any original or decisive part in 
European affairs, must be clear to every one that has read a page 
of his writings; but whether he may not possess those minor 
qualities that would make him a suitable constitutional puppet, 
either as President or as Emperor, in the hands of a ministry, 
experience must yet prove. One thing may even now be de- 
cidedly asserted with regard to his political position, and that is, 
that, since his elevation to the Presidency, he has thrown aside 
all his former half-connexions with the Revolutionary party, and 
become the head and representative of the Reaction. Mean- 
while, as a private man, he has yet one important step in life before 
him. Although in his forty-second year, he is still unmarried. 
We have heard it jocosely proposed that he should marry a 
daughter of his transatlantic brother, President Taylor, provided, 
that is to say, the tough old General has any daughters. Such 
a marriage would certainly have a splendid effect. 

And here we have to conclude our sketch of the history of 
the Bonaparte Family. The impressions that remain on our 
mind after such a survey, are principally these two: jirst, that 
of all known families now in existence, the Bonapartes are, 
in point of fact, the most cosmopolitan, the most considerable, 
that is, whether as regards diffusion or elevation ; and secondly, 
that, on the whole, they have merited this distinction, having 
remained, on the whole, individually faithful to the cause of pro- 
gress, in whose name they first obtained power and credence. 
And yet, after all, one cannot help remembering that they owe 
their reputation, and all the European facilities that they enjoy, 
to the greatness of the one man whose name they bear; and that 
there are, doubtless, at this moment, in ail our cities, hundreds 
of abler and better men, who, less favourably circumstanced, have 
to languish their lives away in indigence and obscurity, expend- 
ing more intellect in the single task of keeping themselves alive 
than all the existing Bonapartes need expend in order to secure 
the thanks and good-will of Western Europe. 
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Art. VIL.—The Voyage and Shipwreck of St. Paul: with Dis- 
sertations on the sources of the Writings of St. Luke, and the 
Ships and Navigation of the Ancients. By James SMIru, 
Esq. of Jordanhill, F.R.S., &e. London, 1848. 


Ir is always delightful to us to meet a layman in the wide 
field of Biblical literature. A non-professional writer on law or 
on medicine would be a strange and dangerous anomaly. But 
we remember to have read somewhere lately, that nearly all the 
great improvements in agriculture have originated with men who 
were not professed cultivators. The same cannot, certainly, be 
said in theology, properly so called ; that is, of doctrines digested 
into systems, or growing out of digested systems, there have 
been scarcely any but professional cultivators: of religious works— 
such as are devoted to the cultivation of the religious sentiments 
and feelings, a very fair proportion have, however, been written 
by laymen, and even by women; and certainly these are among 
the most popular of their day. How this happens, we know not 
exactly. It may be, that as the clergy very properly regard 
preaching as their chief duty, they expend their thought upon 
their sermons; and as the manner in which they write on such 
subjects is the reflection of the habit acquired by the composition 
of sermons, their writing lacks the freshness and variety which 
non-professional writers are able, from the absence of such fixed 
habits, to impart. Not that the style and manner of sermons 
may not be as good as, or even better, than the other ; but every 
one hears sermons so often, and gets so used to that class of com- 
position, that there are few who, in their reading, do not prefer 
to have something different—something that shall not bring the 
pulpit so strongly to mind. This is probably at the root of the 
success which laymen have realized in religious writing. We 
know that there are some who would attribute it to the breadth 
of view imparted by the contemplation of religious subjects from 
without ; but no one who writes well on religion at all can con- 
template it from without. The pious layman is as much as the 
pious clergyman within, and sees things from within; but al- 
though from within, the view is not therefore necessarily narrow 
to either—it is to both wider than the heavens, and older than 
the everlasting hills. 

Biblical literature—that is to say, the investigation of the con- 
tents and literature of the Bible, apart from systematic divinity 
or religious teaching—has always, since the Reformation, been 
more or less cultivated by laymen, though never so much so in 
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this country as in Germany, and never so much so in either 
country formerly as of late. In fact, non-professional students 
seem to be coming in strong force upon this ground, which they 
begin to plough most vigorously. This we count among the 
good signs of the times; and we believe that the professional 
divines, as a body, regard it with satisfaction. Indeed, if the 
feeling, of which we have lately seen some pretty strong indica- 
tions, gains ground in the country, that Biblical literature is not 
the proper vocation of the clergyman, and that the time and 
attention he gives to it is so much time and attention taken away 
from his pastoral duties, we may expect that it will, before many 
years have passed, devolve upon laymen to maintain the Biblical 
literature of the country ; and we may therefore the more rejoice 
that they begin to evince a disposition to undertake the task and 
the responsibility it imposes. These are not vain words. See, 
for example, what encouragement Biblical literature finds in the 
Church of England. It is a notorious fact, that attention to, or 
proficiency in, Biblical studies, is an actual bar to a clergyman’s 
advancement in the Church—not, we apprehend, from any un- 
due motive or feeling, but from the doubt which arises whether 
a person of studious habits is qualified for the active duties of the 
pastoral office; though we must confess that the advantages 
secured in the Church by classical scholarship somewhat compro- 
mises this admission, as it would seem that the latter demands no 
less studious habits than the former, and is certainly not more, 
and we should fancy far less, consistent with the solemn respon- 
sibilities of the pastoral office. Is proof of this wanting? Look 
to the Episcopal bench, upon which we shall not find one man 
of any eminence in Biblical scholarship, although there are not 
wanting men of renown in classical Greek. Is more proof want- 
ing? Look to the history of the living men of most note in this 
branch of sacred learning. Where is Thomas Hartwell Horne? 
Fixed in the most expensive city in the world, in a small city 
parish, with three hundred and six pounds a-year, and honoured 
with the least of all the London prebends, which makes the 
handsome addition of eleven pounds a-year to his income. ‘There- 
fore his days are given to the British Museum, and to the dreary 
work of cataloguing. Where is Samuel T. Bloomfield? He 
is, what he was in 1814, vicar of Bisbrooke, Rutland, with an 
income of two hundred and fifty-two pounds by the year; and a 
year or two ago there came to pass concerning him one of the 
strangest things we ever heard of—that he, a clergyman, for whom 
the richest Church in the world has such ample means of pro- 
viding according to his acknowledged claims, was thrust as a 
pensioner for £200 a year upon that miserably scanty fund 
at the disposal of the Government for the use of literary men. 
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This could only have been obtained for him through Church 
influence; and the Church must therefore bear the stigma 
of looking abroad from its own abundant means of rewarding 
Dr. Bloomfield’s merits, to clutch the miserable pittance of 
the man of letters, for whom no other provision can be made. 
It was, to say the least of it, unseemly that a Church whose 
flocks cover a thousand hills, should bring itself into comparison 
with the rich man in the parable, who “ spared to take of his 
own flock and his own herd, to dress for the man that was come 
unto him, but took the poor man’s lamb and dressed it for the 
man that was come unto him.” 

Then there is Dr. Samuel Lee. It might have been expected 
that bishops and chancellors would have hastened to shower 
benefits and honours upon one who has long enjoyed the re- 
putation of being the first Biblical Orientalist in this country. 
But what is the fact? That he was allowed to go on some 
thirty years without any notice from the Church whatever, de- 
riving his income from entirely extrinsic sources—a poor pro- 
fessorship, aided by superintending the Oriental studies of young 
missionaries, and by editorial labours for the Bible Society. At 
length, in his old age, he has obtained an incumbency, affording 
an income not greatly below that of a middle-class tradesman, 
and which would have availed him much had it come twenty 
years sooner than it did. 

George Stanley Faber was more fortunate. He obtained 
early, through Episcopal patronage, about the same benefits that 
Dr. Lee found only late in life. Rector of Long Newton he 
became, and rector of Long Newton he remained, until in his 
old age he was glad to accept the higher advantages which thie 
mastership of Sherburn Hospital offered. He may have seemed 
fortunate compared with many of his brethren in the afflictions 
of Biblical scholarship—but we must consider what he obtained 
in connexion with what the Church has the means of bestowing, 
and with what it does bestow on men of another sort. 

This list might be considerably extended if we felt authorized 
to cite private information, or to point at other facts than such 
as are patent to all the world. But we content ourselves with 
one more name, that of Dr. Daniel Guilford Wait. Many of 
our readers may not know this name. His works are few—none 
of them recent. Many suppose him dead, and reckon his works 
among things of the past. But he lives; and we will undertake 
to say that his work on Jewish, Oriental, and Classical Antiqui- 
ties, published in 1823, exhibits a combination of attainments 
in Hebrew, Oriental, and classical literature, almost without a 
modern parallel in this country. What has been done for him? 
What high advancement has he attained? None. The mode- 
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rate country living, of private gift, which he held near thirty 
years ago, before his works were produced, he holds now. Nothing 
more. Bishops have passed him by. The eyes of chancellors 
have not rested on him. 

From these facts, relating to the clergy of the Church of 
England, best “ seen” in Biblical learning, it will be perceived 
that the favour and patronage of the Establishment does not 
rest on this branch of literature. The rich endowments—the 
incomes over a thousand pounds, the high places of the syna- 
gogue, are all given to others; and the greatest benefit and 
reward which the most eminent men in Biblical scholarship can 
expect is a lean prebend, and the income of a decent commercial 
clerk, or of a London tailor’s foreman. Many, as able as any of 
these, but less known to the world, do not get even that. They are 
afraid, or they cannot get the opportunity, of making their high 
attainments known; and they find even the private reputation 
of such attainment full of peril to them. The dispensers of 
patronage will not know them, and even rectors in search of 
curates decline their services. 

Thus we see that men with names immortal for the part they 
have taken in the sacred literature of the age, have been driven 
to extract an income from sources over which the Church has 
no control. Had these men occupied on the Continent the 
same relative position in Biblical literature which they fill in 
this country, all sorts of titles and privileges would have been 
showered upon them, and the fat of the land would have been 
laid at their feet. But when such as these be the encourage- 
ment of Biblical literature in the Church of England—when, 
instead of raising men of Biblical renown to Episcopates, dean- 
eries, and rich incumbencies, this literature dooms them to 
poverty, and becomes to them a bar and a disqualification, we 
must not—seeing what stuff we are made of—expect this branch 
of learning to be sedulously cultivated by the English Episcopal 
clergy. The field is left open for laymen, and they are entering 
upon and will cultivate it. This leads us to the book we have 
taken in hand—for its; author is a layman, and offers us in 
his book a fair specimen of that which we may now venture 
to expect from the class of Biblical investigators to which he 
belongs. 

We know not whether it be from early maritime associations, 
and from having mingled with “ those who go down to the sea in 
ships, and do business in the great waters ;” or from having in 
later life traversed the same sea, and explored the reputed scene 
of the wreck—that St. Luke’s account of the voyage and ship- 
wreck of St. Paul, has always seemed to us one of the most in- 
teresting portions of the Apostolic record. The hydography of 
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the voyage, so full of questions of curious interest and difficult 
investigation—the views of ancient navigation which it offers— 
the questions respecting the construction and management of 
ancient ships which it suggests, are all of the highest archacological 
importance, and taken simply as the record of an ancient voyage, 
the document is well worthy of the most elaborate investiga- 
tion. Then the whole is enhanced and ennobled by the promi- 
nent figure of the great Apostle,—a prisoner, one of many, pro- 
ceeding to take his trial, for life or death, before the highest 
tribunal in the world. From the first, this prisoner receives 
courteous treatment from the officer in charge of the captives, 
who had perhaps had at Cesarea previous opportunities of be- 
coming acquainted with the high character and great qualities 
of the Apostle—who also, merely by his natural gifts, his great 
accomplishments, and his extensive travel, must have stood high 
in the esteem of a cultivated Roman soldier. We see the ruder 
men of the sea more slowly yielding their minds to the influence 
of this master spirit. But at last, overcome by the conviction 
that all their great harm and loss would have been averted had 
they listened at Crete to his counse!l—they also give way. Amid 
the terrors of the storm, which make all hearts faint, he rises 
sreat and magnanimous. He cheers, he comforts, he persuades; 
2 takes the virtual command of the ship. He directs, and both 
shipmen and soldiers obey. The ship is ordered at his bidding. 
Encouraged by him, they sit down amid the raging of the sea, 
and take such refreshment as had not for many days passed 
their lips. Even the instincts of self-preservation are restrained 
with a strong hand at his entreaty: and the men listen with be- 
lieving ears to the wondrous man, who claims their lives as the 
ransom of his prayers, and assures them that the God whose he 
was and whom he served, had given him the safety of all the 
men with whom he sailed. Well, then the wreck brings him 
among new circumstances and people. They are cast upon “a 
certain island,” the “barbarous people” of which at first see 
nothing in Paul to distinguish him from the other men. He 
assumes no position of command. Now the danger has passed, 
he subsides into Paul the prisoner again. He is among the 
foremost in collecting wood to feed the fire, which the wet and 
cold made needful to the shipwrecked men. Presently the 
assault of a serpent driven forth by the heat, leads them to re- 
gard the Apostle as some frightful criminal whom, though the 
sea had cast him up, the avenging Diké suffered not to live; but 
when, narrowly watching, they perceived that no harm followed, 
they changed their minds, and hailed him asa god. See him 
then received into the house of “the chief man of the island,” 
which kindness he repays, by restoring health to his diseased 
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father; and after three months’ detention in the island, he de- 
parts laden with many favours, and with abundance of all neces- 
sary things. 

Such is the voyage, and such the wreck—more interesting 
than that of Ulysses in the same waters—which Mr. Smith 
of Jordanhill has undertaken to illustrate. This gentleman 
has many and very peculiar qualifications for the task—his re- 
searches, guided by a competent knowledge of Biblical scholar- 
ship, have been pursued under advantages never before, and not 
likely to be soon again realized by any one equally qualified to 
turn them to account. 

The great difficulties of the inquiry, and the peculiar advan- 
tages of the author in pursuing it, are clearly set forth by the 
author in his introduction :— 


“ Tradition, from time immemorial, has pointed out a bay in the 
island of Malta as the scene of St. Paul’s shipwreck. It has never been 
known by any other name than ‘ Cala di §. Paolo,’ or St. Paul’s Bay. 
There is no mode of perpetuating the memory of events more effec- 
tual than that of naming places after them; but although we can 
scarcely have a stronger case of traditional evidence than the present, 
in the following inquiry I attach no weight to it whatever. I do not 
even assume the authenticity of the narrative of the voyage and ship- 
wreck contained in the Acts of the Apostles, but scrutinise St. Luke’s 
account of the voyage precisely as 1 would Baffin or Middleton, or 
any ancient voyage of doubtful authority, or involving points on 
which controversies have been raised. A searching comparison of the 
narrative with the localities where the events so circumstantially nar- 
rated are said to have taken place with the aids which recent ad- 
vances in our knowledge of the geography and navigation of the 
eastern part of the Mediterranean supply, accounts for every transac- 
tion, clears up every difficulty, and exhibits an agreement so perfect 
in all its parts as to admit of but one explanation, namely, that it is a 
narrative of real events, written by one personally engaged in them, 
and that the tradition respecting the locality is true.” 


Although many volumes have been written upon a question 
connected with this voyage, namely, whether St. Paul was 
wrecked at Malta, or at Meleda in the Adriatic, no comparison 
such as this has yet been attempted. Indeed, as Mr. Smith ob- 
serves, none could have been made with success in the hitherto 
imperfect state of our knowledge of the Levant, and of the ships 
and seamanship of the ancients. For all purposes of minute 
comparison, our acquaintance with either of these subjects was 
worse than useless, and only calculated to mislead. Nothing, 
for instance, could be more erroneous than the charts of the south 
coast of Crete, where so many events of importance to the right 
understanding of the voyage took place, or of Malta, where it 
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terminated in shipwreck. Recent surveys have, however, cor- 
rected the errors of old geographers, and furnished us with a 
correct outline of the coasts of Crete. The soundings are not yet 
filled in ; but this is immaterial to the early proceedings of St. 
Paul and his companions. But at Malta, where we require to 
know not only the outline and peculiar features of the coast, but 
the soundings and nature of the bottom, we have Captain 
Smyth’s chart of the island, and, above all, his plan of St. Paul’s 
Bay, on a scale of 8.6 inches to a mile, which leave nothing to be 
desired with noes to the hydrography of this part of the voyage. 
A correct knowledge of the geography of the voyage would, how- 
ever, avail little unless the peculiarities of ancient navigation are 
understood. Our author declares that he has not met with any 
modern author who has not left the subject more obscure than 
he found it, chiefly from wanting a practical knowledge of the 
science. ‘Translators and commentators have necessarily had 
recourse to the writings which have treated de re navali antiqua 
as authorities, and the consequence is, that “ there is not a single 
nautical term in the narrative which is correctly rendered, and 
even when one is, the reader has no certainty that the meaning 
is the right one, for he will hardly find two commentators agreed 
in opinion respecting it.” 

It is therefore necessary in such investigations to test the con- 
clusions offered, by a careful examination of the data upon which 
they are founded. This our author attempted; and we can 
easily believe that, as he states, it was found to be a much 
greater labour than he anticipated. Those who have had much 
to do in the same kind of labour will sympathize in his complaint 
that “even the verification of quotations is anything but an easy 
task: we often meet with errors in the references, and every 
ancient author has not a verbal index to assist us in searching 
for passages.” 

Such being his object, and the difficulties in the way of its 
accomplishment, let us see what advantages the author enjoyed 
in contending with them. 


‘“‘ A winter’s residence in Malta afforded me ample opportunities 
for a personal examination of the localities. In the ships of war 
stationed there, I could consult with skilful and scientific seamen, 
familiar with the navigation of the Levant, an advantage I did not 
fail to avail myself of; and as it is my object to put my readers in 
possession of my authorities, I have never scrupled to name them. 
In the Knights’ Library I had access to an extensive collection of 
works, printed and manuscript, on the controversy as to the scene of 
the shipwreck, on the hydrography of the Mediterranean, and on 
local and classical antiquities. 

“* The following summer I spent on the Continent, and devoted my- 
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self almost exclusively to the investigation, with the advantages which 
the museums and libraries of Naples, Florence, Lausanne, and Paris 
afforded. Since my return I have continued it with the advantages 
our own country possesses, particularly in the libraries and medal 
rooms of the British Museum, and records of the Admiralty, and with 
a private library which I may term rich in early sea voyages, formed 
in a great measure for the purpose of illustrating geographical and 
nautical antiquities, and with the means of testing experimentally the 
soundness of my conjectures as to the internal arrangements of ancient 
ships. 

‘ It is not enough, however, to be placed in a position favourable 
for observation, in order to arrive at just conclusions; we must also 
know ‘ what to observe’ and ‘ how to observe,’ but the power of doing 
so with advantage depends in a great measure on practice, and I think 
it is due to the reader to state, that none of the channels into which 
my inquiries on the subject have branched, are altogether new to me. 
I have, in the first place, endeavoured to identify the locality of a 
shipwreck which took place eighteen centuries ago. An attempt to 
do this would be of little value, unless the geological changes to which 
sea coasts are liable, which may or must have occurred in the inter- 
val, are taken into account. Now, it so happens, that this is a de- 
partment of geology which I have been engaged many years in in- 
vestigating. 

“ In like manner, it would hardly be possible to reconstruct the 
history of a sea voyage out of such scattered fragmentary notices as 
we find in the narrative of St. Luke, without some practical know- 
ledge of navigation and seamanship. My knowledge of these sub- 
jects is only that of an amateur, yet a yacht-sailor of more than thirty 
years’ standing, can scarcely fail to have acquired some skill in those 
principles of nautical science which are common to all times, although 
he may not always express them in the appropriate language of the 
quarter-deck. I find, at all events, the knowledge I have thus ac- 
quired enables me to consult my nautical friends with advantage. 
But nautical skill, whether original or borrowed, will not tell us how 
Greek and Roman vessels, so different from the moderns in rigging 
and construction, should be managed under given circumstances. 
Here, also, former pursuits came to my aid. Nautical antiquities 
have long been a favourite study, and not a little experience in plan- 
ning, building, and altering vessels, has given me definite notions both 
of external form and internal capabilities, whilst the opportunity of 
testing my conclusions by experiment, and the success of those I have 
made gives me confidence in their accuracy.” 


Turning from these more eae advantages, Mr. Smith 


speaks with satisfaction of the benefit he has derived from recent 
antiquarian discoveries, from the pictures and marbles exhumed 
at Herculaneum and Pompeii, and especially from the discovery 
of the inventories of the Athenian fleet, which were excavated at 
the Pirzus, in 1834. These last are inscribed upon marble 
tables; and they have been published by Professor Béckh of 
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Berlin, well known for his researches in Attic antiquities, and 
his collection of Greek inscriptions. Our author pays a just 
compliment to the able manner in which the Professor has edited 
these important fragments in his Urkunden tiber das Seewesen des 
Attischen Staates, (Archives of the Navy of the Attic States.) 

From all this it is clear that Mr. Smith advances with no un- 
founded pretensions the claim, that if he has succeeded in clear- 
ing up unexplained passages in the sacred historians, or other 
ancient writers, his suecess must be ascribed, in a great measure, 
to discoveries unknown to authors who preceded in the same 
lines of inquiry. 

We must confess, that the interest we have felt in tracing the 
process of anew inquiry, has somewhat too long deprived us 
from the subject-matter of that inquiry itself; but to that the 
remainder of our space must be devoted. 

In an interesting notice respecting the life and writings of St. 
Luke—with which our author very properly introduces his in- 
vestigations—we find some striking, and, to us, new remarks 
upon certain peculiarities in the style of St. Luke, as a narrator 
of nautical events. 


“ The difference in the manner of describing such events by sea- 
men and landsmen is too obvious to require remark; but there is a 
third class of authors who are, properly speaking, neither seamen nor 
landsmen—I mean men who, for some cause or other, have been 
much at sea, who understand what they are describing, and who, 
from their living and being in constant intercourse with the officers of 
the ship, necessarily acquire the use of the technical language of sca- 
men, An attentive examination of St. Luke’s writings, shows us that 
it is to this class of authors he belongs. How he acquired that cor- 
rect knowledge of this ‘subject, and the command of its language 
which he uniformly displays, we have no means of knowing ; but I can- 
not help thinking’that he must at some period of his life have exercised 
his profession at sea. From the great numbers of people which we 
often hear of in ancient ships, we must suppose they carried surgeons ; 
whether St. Luke ever served in that capacity or not is, of course, a 
matter of conjecture. One thing is certain, no one unaccustomed to 
a sea life could have described the events connected with it with 
such accuracy as he has done. But although his descriptions are ac- 
curate as to manner and language, they are wnprofessional. The sea- 
man in charge of the ship has his attention perpetually on the stretch, 
watching every change or indication of change of wind or weather. 
He is obliged to decide upon the instant what measures must be taken 
to avail himself of favourable changes, or to obviate the consequences 
of unfavourable. Hence, in describing them he naturally dwells 
upon cause and effect. He tells us not only what was done, but why 
it was done. The impression produced by incidents at sea upon the 
mind of the mere spectator is altogether different, and of course his 
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mode of describing it equally so. He tells us what has happened, 
but rarely tells us either how or why the measures connected with 
it were taken. In doing so he often mentions circumstances a seaman 
would not think of noticing from their familiarity, or from being 
matters of course, and is frequently silent as to those that are of the 
greatest importance, and which no seaman would pass over.” 


By a happy thought, our author proceeds to substantiate, or 
rather to illustrate this conclusion, by comparing the particulars 
given in the journals by a medical officer in Captain Cook’s ship, 
with the account of the same particulars as given by the naval 
officers of the same ship. In both cases the nautical language 
is correct ; but a difference is produced by the naval officer re- 
lating the causes of certain proceedings and operations, while the 
medical author altogether omits them. So os St. Luke men- 
tions the incident of hoisting the boat on board, he informs us, 
that it was a work of diificulty, (wodcs, xxvii. 16,) but he does 
not tell us wherein the difficulty consisted. In like manner, 
when the medical officer in question speaks of the difficulty of 
getting the Resolution’s foremast into its place, he merely says,— 
“the mast, after much trouble and many risks, was got in,” but 
is silent as to the causes of the risk and trouble. But if we com- 
pare this with the accounts left by seamen of the same circum- 
stances, we are no longer left in doubt as to the causes. Captain 
King says,— 


* Early in the morning of the 20th, we had the satisfaction of get- 
ting the foremast of the Resolution shipped,—a work of great labour 
and some difficulty, as the ropes were now become rolten, and unable to 
sustain the purchase.” 


This mode of writing is held by our author to account for the 
omission in the narrative of St. Luke, of circumstances which, 
nautically speaking, were of much importance, and for the inser- 
tion of others which were quite unimportant—a style which, had 
it been his object to describe a sea voyage, would have been liable 
to serious objection ; but it was no part of his purpose to do so, 
further than as his narrative illustrated passages in the life of St. 
Paul. Luke possesses, however, two qualifications as a writer, 
which, in a great degree, compensate for his omissions, and which 
enable us to supply many of them with the greatest certainty. 
The first is, his perfect knowledge of the subject, and the next, 
his accuracy. “ No man,” says Mr. Smith, “ who was not gilt- 
ed, ina pre-eminent degree with this quality, could have given a 
narrative capable of being tested as lus has been in the present 
examination.” 

Our author also fails not to point out the care which the Evan- 
gclist takes on all occasions to select the most appropriate expres- 
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sion, and he acknowledges that the precision which results from 
this is very remarkable. Thus, to express the progression of a 
ship, we have not only the substantive zoos, (xxvii. 9,) but not 
less than thirteen verbs expressing the same thing, but with a 
distinction indicating the particular circumstances of the ship at 
the time ; and all but three of these are appropriate nautical ex- 
pressions. 

In the chapter which is in this work devoted to the considera- 
tion of the voyage from Cesarea to Myra, the chief point of in- 
terest lies in the consideration of the clause, “ we sailed under 
(the lee of) Cyprus, because the winds were contrary.” Here 
the question is, which was the lee side of Cyprus? The general 
opinion is, that they left it on their right, that is, that they sailed 
to the south of the island ; but we feel inclined to agree with our 
author’s reasons, confirmed by the testimonies of voyagers in the 
same seas, in the opinion that the contrary winds which con- 
strained this course were from the westward, and that, conse- 

uently sailing under Cyprus means, that they left Cyprus on 
their left hand. This point, it is urged, is put out of doubt by 
Luke himself; for he tells us in the fifth verse, that they sailed 
through the sea of Cilicia (not over, as in the authorized version) ; 
but as this sea lies altogether to the north of Cyprus, they could 
not have sailed through it without having that island on their 
left. In pursuing this route, we are informed, they acted pre- 
cisely asthe most accomplished mariner of the present day would 
have done in similar circumstances. By standing to the north 
till they reached the coast of Cilicia, they might expect, when 
then they did so, to be favoured by the land breeze, which pre- 
vails there during the summer months, as well as by the current, 
which constantly runs to the westward along the south coast of 
Asia Minor. 

Favoured by this land breeze and current, they arrived with- 
out any recorded incident, at Myra, in Lycia; and the object 
which the party had in view in proceeding to “ the places in Asia” 
was attained. Here, at the first of these that lay in their way, 
the centurion found a ship of Alexandria laden, as we afterwards 
learn, with wheat, bound for Italy, in which he embarked his 
charge. Egypt was at this time, as we all know, one of the gra- 
naries of Rome; and the corn which was sent from thence to 
Italy, was conveyed in ships of very large size. From the dimen- 
sions of one of these given by Lucian, they appear to have been 
quite as large as the largest class of merchantmen of modern 
times. We need not, therefore, be surprised at the number of 
souls afterwards found to have been embarked in this one, or that 
another ship of the same class could, after the shipwreck, convey 
them to Italy, in addition to her own crew. 
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In this corn-ship of Egypt, the centurion and his party proceeded 
on their way. Their progress after leaving Myra was extremely 
slow; for we are told, that itwas many days before they were “come 
over against Cnidus,” that is, before they reached the entrance of 
the Augean Sea. As the distance does not exceed 130 geographical 
miles, which our author says, but which we doubt, might “ easily 
have been accomplished with a fair wind in one day,” they must 
either have met with calms or contrary winds. Mr. Smith de- 
cides for unfavourable winds ; for, as he well observes, the word 
pods, rendered in the authorized version “ scarce,” but which 
would be more correctly translated, “ with difficulty,” very cor- 
rectly expresses the difficulty which ships experience, contendin 
with adverse winds. A mere “ land-lubber” of a critic woul 
probably have scarcely thought it possible to make out the direc- 
tion of the contrary wind. But our author does; and by a some- 
what nautical process of reasoning, finds that the wind was what 
would be commonly called north-west. Now this is precisely the 
wind which might have been expected in those seas towards the 
end of summer ; and, to this day, the delays experienced by navi- 
gators proceeding westward in this part of the Mediterranean, at 
that time of the year, are of such constant occurrence, that an in- 
stance can scarcely be found in which they are not encountered. 

With north-west winds, the ship would, although with diffi- 
culty, work up from Myra to Cnidus, because, until she reached 
that point, she had the advantage of a weather shore, under the lee 
of which she would have smooth water and a westerly current. 
But at Cnidus that advantage ceased; and, unless she had put into 
that harbour, and waited for a fair wind, her only course was to 
run under the lee of Crete, cata Yadpovny, “in the direction of 
Salmone,” which is the eastern extremity of that island. After 
passing this point, the difficulty which had been experienced in 
navigating to the westward along the coast of Asia would recur ; 
but the south side of Crete is also a weather shore, and with 
north-west winds they would be able to work up as far as Cape 
Matala. Here the land trends suddenly to the north, and the 
advantages of a weather shore cease, and their only resource 
was to make for a harbour. Now, Fair Havens, to which they 
repaired, is the harbour nearest to Cape Matala, the farthest 
point to which an ancient ship could have attained with north- 
westerly winds. 

The delays and difficulties experienced by St. Paul’s ship in this 
part of the voyage, are exactly of the same nature to this day met 
with by navigators in proceeding in this part of the Mediterranean 
during the summer months; and no small portion of the interest 
which will be felt in Mr. Smith’s investigations, arises from the 
corroborative citations which he makes from modern yoyagers. 
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In examining the account of Rauwolff, the German physician, 
who, in the sixteenth century, passed.and repassed by the same 
route that St. Paul did, our author undertakes to say, as we 
have ourselves more than once suspected in trying to follow his 
(Rauwolff’s) account, that “in the ancient ship they had not 
only a more accurate historian, but more skilful seamen.” 

Having in the Fair Havens waited in vain for a favourable 
wind, until navigation had, from the advanced time of the year, 
become dangerous, all hope of completing the voyage during the 
present season was abandoned ; and it became a question whether 
they should winter in Fair Havens, or move the ship to Port 
Phenice, a harbour on the same side of Crete, about forty miles 
further to the westward. On this question a consultation was 
held, at which Paul assisted. His advice was that they should 
remain where they were; but the officers of the ship were of a 
different opinion, and the centurion, with all his respect for the 
Apostle, naturally enough deferred to the opinion of professional 
men. Paul spoke as a prophet; and it required faith, which 
they did not possess, to act upon his advice. On natural and 
nautical grounds, on which alone they decided, Mr. Smith in- 
clines to vindicate their decision by the observation, that a bay 
open like Fair Havens, to nearly one-half of the compass, could 
not have been a good winter harbour. 

It is of importance to the student of the voyage that the posi- 
tion of Phenice should be ascertained; because, although the 
ship never reached that port, we cannot otherwise draw any 
sound inferences respecting her position at the time she encoun- 
tered the gale. To this point, therefore, our author applies him- 
self with an ability to be appreciated only by those who have 
had occasion to know how faint, in this case, are the usual and 
obvious indications by which the situation of a place is deter- 
mined. He decides for the harbour of Lutro. But this har- 
bour looks to the east, and the text of St. Luke is usually sup- 
posed to denote that the harbour of Phenice was open to the 
west. The sacred writer describes it as a haven of Crete which 
looked xata AiBa kai xata Xépov, which is rendered in our 
version, “ lieth toward the south-west and north-west ;” and the 
intermediate point between these two winds is west, and hence 
has arisen the general impression that the haven was open to the 
west. But it is seen by Mr. Smith, that the import of the 
passage depends upon the meaning we affix to the preposition 
xara in connexion with the winds. And he urges, we think 
with reason, that it means in the same direction as, (in Latin se- 
cundum ;) and if so, Brérovta kata AiBa does not mean that 
it is open to the point from which the wind (Libs) blows, but to 
the point towards which it blows—that is, that it was not open 
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to the south-west, but to the north-east; and this condition is 
realized in the harbour of Lutro, the position of which is shown 
to agree perfectly with the notices of Phenice which we find in 
the narrative of the voyage and in other ancient writings. 

A moderate breeze from the south having sprung up, it was 
considered favourable to the purpose of making the desired 
haven; and the anchor was accordingly weighed. After clear- 
ing the harbour, their course, till they had passed Cape Matala, 
was close to the land. We see therefore the force and propriety 
of Luke’s expression, doaov mapedeyovto tTHv Kpnrny, “ they 
sailed close by Crete.” From the anchorage at Fair Havens to 
Cape Matala the distance is four or five miles, and from thence 
to Port Phenice the distance is thirty-four miles, and with a 
south wind they had every prospect of reaching their destination 
“ in a few hours ;” so Mr. Smith says, but we cannot help think- 
ing that he throughout overrates the possible speed of ancient 
sailing vessels. From Cape Matala they would quit the close 
vicinity of the shore, and stretch across the great southern bight 
to the west of the Cape. They had not, however, proceeded far 
when the ship was caught (cuvapracOevtos) in a typhoon, 
(avepos tudwrixos,) which blew with such violence that they 
could not face it, but were forced, in the first instance, to scud 
before it. It follows from this, that it must have blown off the 
land; for had it not, they must have been stranded on the 
Cretan coast, had they been unable to regain their harbour. 
The sudden change from a south wind to a violent northerly 
wind, is quite a common occurrence in these seas. The term 
“ typhonic,” by which it is described, indicates that it was ac- 
companied by the phenomena which might be expected in such 
a case, namely, the agitation and stormy motion of the clouds, 
caused by the meeting of the opposite currents of air when the 
change took place, and probably also of the sea, raising it in 
columns of spray. St. Luke, therefore, by the single word 
“ typhonic,” expresses the nature and violence of the gale, and 
by another its direction. The latter word is in the received text 
Evpoxdwdwv, Euroclydon—a word respecting which many ela- 
borate dissertations have been written, seeing that it is found no- 
where but in this text. Our author adds one to the number, 
and he of course prefers the reading of the two oldest MSS., 
the Vatican and Alexandrian, which have Evpaxvior, Lura- 
kulon, which is also followed in the oldest version, (the Vul- 
gate,) which has Lwro-aquilo. This denotes a wind between the 
east (Eurus) and north-east, (Aquilo,) therefore an east-north- 
east wind. This wind would satisfy all the conditions required, 
and produce all the effects indicated. This would drive a ship 
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navigating the south coast of Crete out to sea; this would, in 
the part navigated, carry the vessel towards the Isle of Clauda ; 
and this might well explain the apprehensions which the mari- 
ners entertained of being driven to the African Syrtis—all of 
which would be impossible with a wind from the south-east, 
which most critics regard as the direction from which the Euro- 
clydon blew. 

Respecting the effect of this adverse and tempestuous wind 
nothing more is said in the narrative itself than that it defeated 
the object of the mariners of reaching Phenice, and constrained 
them to run under the lee of the small island of Clauda, But 
our author sees that other effects must have ensued, and he very 
skilfully and at some length works out the circumstantial evi- 
dence which proves that “the ship must have strained and suffered 
severely in her hull, that the leaks she then sprung were gra- 
dually gaining upon her crew, and that if they had not provi- 
dentially made the land, and thereby been enabled to save their 
lives by running the ship on shore, she must have foundered at 
sea, and all on board perished.” Such a result of the typhoon, 
not unfrequent in modern times, seems to have been in ancient 
times almost inevitable. Mr. Smith thinks it easy to account 
for the comparative exemption of modern ships from such casu- 
alties. 


“The most obvious cause is the improvement in naval architecture ; 
but another, and, I suspect, more efficient one, is the manner in which 
they were rigged. In modern times, the strain is spread over three 
masts, with small sails, which can be quickly taken in; but the an- 
cient ships had to sustain the leverage of a single mast, with a pon- 
derous yard at the upper end. We can scarcely suppose that St. Paul's 
ship escaped uninjured. The circumstances mentioned, of her being 
undergirded, lightened, and finally run ashore, afford conclusive evi- 
dence that she did not. Keeping this in view, we may form some 
idea of the hardships the ship’s company endured. St. Luke shared 
them all; but he never mentions them except on one occasion, and 
that was to illustrate a passage in the life of St. Paul.” 


Upon reaching the island of Clauda, the mariners availed 
themselves of the smooth water under its lee to prepare the ship 
to resist the fury of the storm. ‘Their first care was to secure 
the boat by hoisting it on board. Our author, with his usual 
acumen in this class of subjects, sees that this was not done at 
first, because the weather was moderate, and the intended distance 
short. It also could not have been done in running down upon 
Clauda, on account of the ship’s way through the water. Luke 
says it was at length accomplished with difficulty. Why so, he 
does not state; but Mr. Smith points out, that independently of 
the gale that was raging at the time, the boat had been towed 
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between twenty and thirty miles after the gale sprung up, and 
could scarcely fail to be filled with water. The next care was to 
“undergird” the ship,—an expedient so rarely resorted to in 
modern times, that our author assures us he had only met with 
one naval officer who had seen it put in practice, although al- 
most all the nautical friends whom he consulted could furnish 
him with instances in which they had heard of its being done. 
Falconer, in his Maritime Dictionary, thus describes the mode 
in which it is accomplished :—“ To frap a ship (ceintrer un vais- 
seau) is to pass four or five turns of a large cable-laid rope round 
the hull or frame of a ship, to support her in a great storm, or 
otherwise when it is apprehended that she is not strong enough 
to resist the violent efforts of the sea; this expedient, however, 
is rarely put in practice.” 

hypichending that the course of the tempestuous wind might 
drive the ship upon the dreaded African quicksands—the Syrtis, 
the mariners next yandacavres to oxevos, Which our author 
renders “ lowered the gear,” and strongly rebukes the authorized 
translation of “ strake sail,” which, he says, is equivalent to say- 
ing, that, foreseeing a certain danger, they deprived themselves 
of the only means of avoiding it. In fact, though Mr. Smith 
may not have been aware of it, translators have been much em- 
barrassed by the phrase, and the existing is the first English 
version which renders it by “ strake sail.” Wickliffe has— 
“Whanne the vessel was vndir sette ;’ Tyndale—“* We let 
doune a vessel,”—an odd thing to de, when they had just found 
so much difficulty in hoisting the boat on board; but so also 
Cranmer. ‘The Geneva, however, has— They let slip the 
vessel ;” and the Rhemish version, despairing to make out a 
satisfactory sense by direct translation, actually resorts to a para- 
phrase—“ giving up the ship to the winds.” This, in fact, is 
usually wm, chien to have been the actual result of what they 
did; but, as our author remarks, this would be to abandon them- 
selves despairingly to the danger they are described as seeking 
to avert. ‘To landsmen, his own version, “lowering the gear,” 
needs an explanation, which is thus furnished :-— 

*¢ Sxedos, which I have translated literally ‘ gear,’ when applied toa 
ship, means appurtenances of every kind, such as spars, sails, rigging, 
anchors, cables, &c. Now every ship situated as this one was, when 
preparing for a storm, sends down upon deck the ‘top hamper,’ or 
gear connected with the fair weather sails, such as the suppara, or 
top-sails, A modern ship sends down top-gallant masts and yards, a 
cutter strikes her top-mast, when preparing for a gale.” 


We are therefore to infer that the corresponding appurten- 
ances of the ancient ship were lowered to the deck, or perhaps 
even the yard, with the sail attached, was lowered, (not struck,) 
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and the head of the vessel being turned off shore, so much sail 
was sct as the violence of the gale would allow them to carry. 
This was the only course by which they could possibly avoid the 
danger foremost to their thoughts; and as they did avoid it, we 
may be sure this was the step they actually took; and this was 
something very different indeed from striking sail, and driving 
at the mercy of the wind. 

On the second day of the storm, the gale continuing unabated, 
the ship was lightened; and Mr. Smith assures us that every 
step rs a hitherto indicated skilful seamanship. In an old 
French work on Maritime Law,* every one of the precautions 
taken in this case is pointed out as proper to be taken by able 
mariners under similar circumstances. 

On the third day, as the vessel required to be further light- 
ened, the historian says—“ We cast out with our own hands the 
tackling of the ship.” From the expression “with our own 
hands,” our author thinks the main-yard is meant; an immense 
spar, probably as long as the ship, and which would require the 
united efforts of passengers and crew to launch overboard. The 
relief which the ship would experience from this would be of the 
same kind as in a modern ship when the guns are thrown over- 
board. 

There succeeds a dreary interval of eleven days; the gale 
continues with unabated fury ; neither sun nor stars can be ob- 
served; and at length we are told, that “ all hope of being saved 
was taken away.” Our author sees that the situation of an 
ancient ship, without compass, and without the means of keeping 
a reckoning, was indeed one of danger; but he does not find 
that it was one for despair, without some other unexplained 
cause, and this he discovers in the state of the ship—the exer- 
tions to subdue the leak had been unavailing, they could not tell 
which way to make for the nearest land, in order to run the ship 
ashore, the only resource for a sinking ship, for unless they did 
make the land, they must founder at sea. Their apprehensions 
were therefore not so much caused by the fury of the tempest, 
as by the state of the ship. 

The part which Paul took in these critical circumstances has 
already been noticed, and need not here be repeated. It was 
not until the fourteenth night of their being “ driven through” 
the sea of Adria, that, towards midnight, the seamen found 
‘ause to suspect that land was near. What the indications of 
land were, Luke does not mention. But assuming that St. Paul’s 
Bay in Malta, is the scene of the shipwreck, there can be no 
difficulty in explaining what these indications must have been. 





* Us, et Coutumes de Ja Mer. Rouen, 1672. 
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No ship can enter it from the east, without passing within a 
quarter of a mile of the point of Koura; but before reaching 
it the land is too low, and too far from the track of a ship driven 
from the eastward to be seen in a dark night. But when she 
does come within this distance, it is impossible to avoid observ- 
ing the breakers; for with north-easterly gales, the sea breaks 
upon it with great violence. 

We have been interested in this inquiry which Mr. Smith 
makes, whether the data which his investigation has thus far 
furnished, will not enable us to ascertain within certain limits, 
by & priori reasoning, whereabouts the ship was, or rather ought 
to have been, at the time that the “shipmen deemed that she 
drew near to some country.” The direction of the wind, and 
the fact that the ship must have been kept in the starboard tack 
with her head tothe north, to avoid the Syrtis, having been pre- 
viously determined, it remains to be inquired what was the 
direction of the drift mentioned in Acts xxvii. 17, “so were 
driven.” The answer depends on the angle the ship’s head 
makes with the wind and lee-way. This, the previous facts being 
ascertained, is calculable, and our author by calculation makes 
“the azimuth of the ship’s course from Clauda, W. by N. } W., 
or W. 8° N., which is the bearing of Malta to the nearest degree.” 

It then remains to be ascertained how far the ship would be 
driven about midnight, “ when the fourteenth night was come.” 
The knowledge of this depends upon the rate of drift and the time 
consumed ; and the result which the calculation founded upon 
these data gives, is so very striking, that our author states the 
elements upon which it is founded at some length, lest he 
should be suspected of “ cooking” them for his purpose. We 
need not follow this statement. It is assumed on what appears 
to us satisfactory authority, that thirty-six anda half miles in the 
twenty-four hours, is the rate at which the ship would be driven. 
The distance from Clauda to the point of Koura, where the cir- 
cumstance is supposed to have occurred is 476.6 miles; and to 
complete this distance at the rate stated, would take thirteen 
days, one hour, and twenty-one minutes; whence, according to 
this calculation, a ship starting late in the evening from Clauda, 
would by midnight on the fourteenth, be less than three miles 
from the entrance of St. Paul’s Bay. Our author admits that 
a coincidence so very close as this, is to a certain extent acci- 
dental; but he fairly urges that it is an accident which could 
not have happened, had there been any inaccuracy on the part 
of the writer of the narrative, with regard to the numerous in- 
cidents upon which the calculations are founded, or had the ship 
been wrecked anywhere but in Malta; for there is no other 
place agrecing, cither in name or description, within the limits 
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to which we are tied down by the calculations founded upon the 
narrative. 

The appearance of the breakers, which our author has settled 
to have been the indication of land, which the seamen perceived 
in the present case, is the usual harbinger of destruction—but 
here, says Mr. Smith,— 


“They call forth a display of presence of mind, promptitude, and 
seamanship, which could not be surpassed in the present day, and by 
which, under Providence, the lives of all on board were saved. How- 
ever appalling the alarming breakers may be to a ship unexpectedly 
falling in with the land on an unknown coast, and in a dark and stormy 
night, it afforded, in the present case, a chance at least of safety. The 
hope which was taken away is restored. They can now adopt the last 
resource for a sinking ship, and run herashore; but to do so before it 
was day, would have been to have rushed on certain destruction. 
They must bring the ship, if it be possible, to anchor, and hold on 
till daybreak, when they may perhaps discover some ‘creek with a 
shore,’ into which they may be able to ‘thrust the ship.’ ” 


Our author shows at length how all the circumstances agree 
with the locality of St. Paul’s Bay. This is a very interesting 
portion of his able dissertation ; but we cannot attempt to follow 
the details, which appear to us to show, in a most convincing 
manner—what we indeed never doubted, though we could not so 
satisfactorily have proved it—that this bay was the scene of the 
shipwreck, and that all the measures taken were suited with ad- 
mirable judgment to the exigencies of the occasion. We must, 
however, note a few facts in the narrative of the shipwreck, and 
the subsequent events, which appear to us to have received new 
light from the researches of this learned and ingenious writer. 

The casting out of anchors at the stern has led many critics 
to suppose that ancient ships habitually anchored at the stern ; 
but it rather appears that the ancients, as well as the moderns, 
except under peculiar circumstances, anchored by the bow; but 
the anchors were cast out at the stern on the present occasion 
with a view to the ulterior object of running the ship ashore, 
as soon as daylight enabled them to select a spot where it could 
be done with a prospect of safety. For this purpose, the very 
best position in Shieh the ship could be, was to be anchored by 
the stern. As both ends 2fancient ships were nearly alike, there 
was nothing in their form to prevent this mode of anchoring from 
being put in practice. 

A mere landsman is not apt to find anything particular in the 
fact, that when the ship was eventually run into the “ creek with 
a shore,” (i. e. a beach,) the fore part stuck fast and remained en- 
tire, while the hinder part was broken by the violence of the 
waves. But this was really a very remarkable circumstance, and 
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adds another corroboration to the assumed locality of the trans- 
action. 


“ The rocks of Malta disintegrate into extremely minute particles 
of sand and clay, which, when acted upon by the currents, or surface 
agitation, form a deposit of tenacious clay ; but in still water, where 
these causes do not act, mud is formed ; but it is only in creeks, where 
there are no currents, and at such a depth as to be undisturbed by 
the waves, that the mud occurs. In Captain Smyth’s chart of the 
bay, the nearest soundings to the mud indicate a depth of about three 
fathoms, which is about what a large ship would draw. A ship, 
therefore, impelled by the force of a gale into a creek with a bottom 
such as is laid down in the chart, would strike a bottom of mud, gra- 
duating into tenacious clay, into which her fore part would fix itself, 
and be held fast, while the stern was exposed to the force of the 
waves.” 

A question has been raised respecting the viper which fastened 
on Paul, which is plainly declared to be venomous, and which 
the natives knew to be so, seeing that they expected that the 
Apostle “would have swollen, or fallen down dead suddenly,” 
from the attack. It is well known, that although there are ser- 
pents, there are not any venomous ones in Malta. The present 
natives easily account for this by alleging, that venomous reptiles 
were banished by St. Paul from the Island. But this will not 


satisfy modern inquiry ; and we have seen the fact urged as a 
reason against the alleged identity of Malta with the Melita of 
the narrative. Upon this point our author observes,— 


“No person who has studied the changes which the operations of 
man have produced upon the Fauna (animals) of any country, will 
be surprised that a particular species should have disappeared from 
that of Malta. My friend the Rev. Mr. Landsborough, in his inter- 
esting excursions in Arran, has repeatedly noticed the gradual disap- 
pearance of the viper from the island since it has become more fre- 
quented. * * * Perhaps there is nowhere a surface of equal ex- 
tent in so artificial a state as that of Malta is, at the present day, and 
nowhere has the aboriginal forest been so completely cleared ; but it 
by no means follows that this was the case when St. Luke wrote. 
Indeed, we have proof that it was not, for the narrative informs us 
that the animal came out of a bundle of sticks which St. Paul had 
gathered. We need not, therefore, be surprised that with the disap- 
pearance of the woods, the noxious reptiles which infested them 
should also have disappeared.” 


The main theme of this curious and valuable book is followed 
by sundry dissertations on subjects more or less connected with 
it. These occupy about half the volume; but we have no space 
to enter upon the questions which they open. The first is, as 
formerly mentioned, on the wind Euroclydon ; the second dis- 
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cusses the relative claims of Malta and of Meleda in the Adri- 
atic to be regarded as the Melita of the voyage. These go over 
well-trodden ground ; but this is not the case with the ensuing 
dissertation on the Ships of the Ancients, which we will undertake 
to declare to be the most satisfactory statement on the subject 
that exists in the English, or, as far as we know, in any other 
language. It occupies about sixty pages, but every reader must 
feel it to be much too short, and we recommend Mr. Smith to 
expand this paper into a separate volume, with an extended set 
of illustrations from ancient monuments. We perceive that the 
author has a much better opinion of ancient seamanship than is 
usually entertained. 

“* We are apt to consider the ancients as timid and unskilful sail- 
ors, afraid to venture out of sight of land, or to make long voyages in 
winter. I can see no evidence that this was the case; the cause 
of their not making voyages after the end of summer arose in a great 
measure from the comparative obscurity of the sky during the win- 
ter, and not from the gales that prevail at that season. With no 
means of directing their course, except by observing the heavenly 
bodies, they were necessarily prevented from putting to sea when they 
could not depend upon their being visible.” 

The next and largest Dissertation is on the sources of St. 
Luke’s writings. This is exceedingly interesting, and turns up 
some new and striking views. We cannot assent to all the de- 
ductions of the writer, but we bear willing testimony to the skilful 
handling which the subject has received, and to the fine critical 
tact which the Dissertation evinces. The last Dissertation is on 
the geological changes in St. Paul’s Bay. In this we see the 
Malta Antica Illustrata quoted for the fact that “no stream flows 
into St. Paul’s Bay, except one that flows from a translucent 
spring, which the natives term Ayn tal Razzul, or ‘The Apostle’s 
Fountain,’ a name which proves the great antiquity of the tradi- 
tion, for the signification of the Phoenician word Razzul (apostle) 
is unknown to the Maltese.” Thisisincorrect. The word Raz- 
zul is not Phoenician, but Arabic, of which the Maltese language 
is a dialect, and the people understand its meaning very well. 

We now close this volume, which we regard as a truly impor- 
tant, curious, and interesting contribution to Biblical literature. 
No one who wishes to have a right understanding of the two last 
chapters of the Acts can dispense with this book, the appear- 
ance of which exacts that all Commentaries upon these chapters 
shall be re-written. Sincerely do we hope that the assured suc- 
cess of this fine production may encourage others to favour the 
public with equally full and elaborate Dissertations on particular 
Scripture subjects, this being a department in which our English 
Biblical literature is wofully deficient. 





Layard’s Nineveh and its Remains. 


Art. VIII.—1. Nineveh and its Remains, with an Account of a 
Visit to the Chaldean Christians of Kurdistan, and the Yezidis, 
or Devil-worshippers, and an Inquiry into the Manners and Arts 
of the Ancient Assyrians. By Austin Henry Layarb, Esq., 
D.C.L. 2 vols. 8vo. Pp. 934. London, 1849. 

2. The Monuments of Nineveh, from Drawings made on the spot. 
By Austin Henry Layarp, Esq., D.C.L.  Llustrated in 
One Hundred Plates. London, 1849. 


NINEVEH, or the dwelling of Ninus, was the metropolis of the 
great Assyrian Empire, the residence of a long line of illustrious 
princes, and once the largest and most populous city in the 
world. We learn from the book of Genesis that Asshur, one of 
the sons of Shem, “went forth” from the land of Shinar, and 
built Nineveh; but we hear nothing more of it in the sacred 
writings till Jonah, its inspired missionary, describes it as “a 
great city,” an “exceeding great city of three days’ journey,” 
and which required him to take “a day’s journey” before he 
reached the spot from which he was to predict its overthrow. 
The immense population of this great metropolis is also clearly 
indicated by the prophet. It contained “ more than six score 
thousand (120,000) persons that could not discern between their 
right hand and their left hand,” and must therefore have con- 
tained a population of nearly 600,000. 

Although the Ninevites repented at the preaching of Jonah, 
and were for a while spared, yet the prophet Nahum was, a 
short time afterwards, commissioned to a “the burden of 
Nineveh,”—to announce the destruction of the city, and the 
downfal of the Assyrian Empire. He describes it as a city with 
many strongholds, and many gates with bars,—her merchants as 
multiplied above the stars of heaven,—her inhabitants and princes 
numerous as the locusts, and the “ store and glory” of her “ plea- 
sant furniture” as endless. “ This is the rejoicing city,” says 
Zephaniah, “ that dwelt carelessly, that said in her heart, I am, 
and there is none besides me: how is she become a desolation, a 
place for beasts to lie down in!” 

These predictions were literally fulfilled by the destruction of 
the city in the year 606 B.c., by the combined armies of Cyax- 
ares, King of Persia and Media, and Nabopolassar, who was 
either King of Babylon, or, as Mr. Layard thinks, the Assyrian 
governor of the city. “He that dasheth in pieces came up be- 
fore her face ;” “ the gates of her land were set wide open unto 
her enemies ;” “ fire devoured her bars,” and “ herself ;” “ the 
noise of the whip, and of the rattling of the wheels, and of the 
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prancing horses, and of the jumping chariots,” resounded in her 
“broad ways ;” “the gates of the river were opened, and the 
palace dissolved ;” “ there was no end of the corpses of the slain ;” 
“the spoil of silver and the spoil of gold” were “ taken ;” “ and 
the voice of her messengers was no more heard ;” “the na- 
tions saw her nakedness, and the kingdoms her shame ;” “ Nine- 
veh was laid waste ;” “she was made a desolation, and dry like 
a wilderness.” 

The account of Nineveh as given by profane historians, the 
details of its destruction, and its present condition as observed 
by modern travellers, confirm in a most remarkable manner the 
statements of the ancient prophets. Its walls are described by 
profane writers as a hundred feet high, sixty miles in cireum- 
ference, and defended by 1500 towers, each of which was 200 
feet in height. Diodorus Siculus informs us that the city was 
destroyed partly by water and partly by fire, and that many 
talents of gold and silver preserved from the flames were carried 
to Ecbatana. Lucian, a native of Samosata near the Euphrates, 
who flourished in the second century, (between A.p. 90 and A.D. 
180,) informs us that Nineveh had utterly perished,—that not a 
vestige of it remained, and that no one could ever point out the 
place which it occupied. 

During the eighteen centuries which have elapsed since the 
time of Lucian, Nineveh was known only in its name. Its very 
ruins had disappeared ; and while the traveller and the antiquary 
were investigating the remains of Greek and Roman grandeur, 
and the geologist was ranging over the globe to discover and 
disinter the fossil semains of the primeval world, no inquiry was 
made after the Nineveh and Babylon of Holy Writ, and no pil- 
grimage undertaken to search for the buried palaces of the As- 
syrian kings. Huge mounds, seemingly composed of earth and 
rubbish, had long ago attracted the notice of travellers in Assyria 
and Babylonia, and were conjectured to be the remains of their 
mighty capitals. A vitrified mass of brickwork, irs Nimroud, 
rising out of the accumulated rubbish of centuries, was be- 
lieved to be the tower of Babel. The temple of Belus, according 
to Herodotus, and other mounds in the neighbourhood, were 
supposed to be the hanging gardens and marvellous structures 
attributed to the two Queens, Semiramis and Nitocris; but the 
difficulty of reaching these localities, though it excited the curi- 
osity of the antiquarian, prevented the traveller from ever paying 
them a passing visit. ‘The presumed site of the Assyrian metro- 

lis had excited still deeper interest than that of Babylonia. 

he enormous mounds on the left bank of the Tigris, opposite 
the modern city of Mosul on the right bank, had been noticed 
by several travellers ; and the traditional tomb of Jonah on the 
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top of one of the mounds, gave probability to the ges 
that it marked the site of Nineveh; but notwithstanding this 
probability, Mr. Macdonald Kinnear, who examined these 
mounds, was disposed to believe that they were the site of a 
Roman camp of the time of Hadrian ! 

It is to the late Mr. Rich, the East India Company’s resident 
at Baghdad, that we owe the first investigation of Assyrian re- 
mains. The results of his first examination of the ruins of Baby- 
Jon near Hillah, which he made in May 1812, with a dissertation 
on the topography of ancient Babylon, were first published at 
Vienna in Von Hammer's Oriental Journal, entitled Mines de 
[ Orient, and this work was afterwards reprinted in England in 
1815, under the title of Memoir on the Ruins of Babylon. He found 
the ruins to consist of mounds of earth, formed by the decompo- 
sition of buildings, channelled and furrowed by the weather, and 
having their surface strewed with pieces of brick, bitumen, and 
pottery. The grand mass of these ruins is 1100 yards long, 
800 yards broad, 50 or 60 feet high, and of a quadrantal form. 
The next grand heap, of nearly a square form, is 700 yards long, 
and nearly 100 broad. It is the most interesting portion, ac- 
cording to Mr. Rich, of the ruins of Babylon, every vestige of it 
indicating its superiority to the rest. In the winding caverns 
and subterranean passages within are found walls of burnt bricks 
laid in mortar, with fragments of vessels; and Mr. Rich obtained 
a sepulchral earthenware urn, with human bones near it, which 
pulverized with the touch. The other remarkable objects ex- 
amined by Mr. Rich were the Kasr or Palace,* consisting of 
several walls and piers, three different perspective views of 
which have been published by the author. A mile to the north 
of the Kasr, and fully five miles from Hillah, is the Mujelibe, 
which Petro della Valle, and after him Major Rennel, deter- 
mines to have been the tower of Belus. It is of an oblong, irre- 
gular shape. The elevation of the highest angle is 141 feet, the 
average length of its four sides being about 185 yards. In dig- 
ging out the earth for a passage in the northern part, Mr. Rich 
discovered near the top a wooden coffin, containing a skeleton in 
high preservation. A brass bird outside the coffin, and an in- 
side brass ornament were found; and a little further on was 
found the skeleton ofa child. There were no ruins on the east- 
ern side of the river. Mr. Rich then visited the Birs Nimroud, 
“the most stupendous and surprising mass of all the remains of 
Babylon, situated in the desert about six miles to the south-west 
of Hillah.” It is an oblong mound, 762 yards in circumference, 





* Major Rennel considers this building as “subsequent to Old Babylon, but be- 
fore the time of Islam.” 
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having on its summit a solid pile of brick, 37 feet high and 
28 broad, perforated by small square holes disposed in rhom- 
boids, and having vitrified masses on its summit. The mound 
is itself a ruin, channelled and strewed with fragments of all 
sorts. There is some reason to believe with Niebhur and Mr. 
Rich, that Birs Nimroud, “ which is pretty nearly in the state in 
which Alexander saw it,” was the tower of Belus, described by 
Herodotus.* 

In Mr. Rich’s Second Memoir on Babylon, published in 1818, 
he gives a slight notice of the ruins of Nineveh. He speaks 
of the rectangular inclosure opposite Mosul as answering to 
the palace of Nineveh. Its sides correspond to the cardinal 
points of the compass, the western, one of the largest, facing the 
river. Its boundary, resembling a low embankment of rubbish, 
“has attached to it and its line,f at several places, mounds of 
greater size and solidity.” The village of Nebbi Yunus, where 
they shew Jonah’s tomb, is built on the mound at the south-west 
angle. The largest mound, situated near the centre of the 
western face, is supposed to be the monument of Ninus, and is 
called by the natives Koyunjik Tepe, the village of Koyunjik 
being built at its north-east extremity. It has the shape of a 
truncated pyramid, and is 178 feet high, 1850 feet long on its 
summit from east to west, and 1847 from north to south. An 
immense block of stone, sculptured with the figures of men and 
animals, was found “a short time ago” in one of the mounds on 
the north face of it. 


“ So remarkable,” says Mr. Rich, “ was this fragment of antiquity, 
that even Turkish apathy was roused, and the Pasha and most of the 
principal people of Mosul came out to see it. One of the spectators 
particularly recollected among the sculptures on this stonet the figure 
of a man on horseback, with a long lance in his hand, followed by a 
great many others on foot. ‘The stone was soon afterwards cut into 
small pieces for repairing the buildings of Mosul, and this inestimable 
specimen of the arts and manners of the earliest ages irrecoverably 
lost.”§ 


In the year 1820, Mr. Rich paid his fourth visit to Mosul. 





* Fire-burnt, sun-dried bricks, bitumen, mortar, and clay, were the materials 
used in the buildings of Babylon. 

+ Mr. Rich has given four views of the Mujelibe, and four of Birs Nimroud. 
These views have been republished in Buckingham’s Travels in Mesopotamia. 
Major Rennel considered the Mujelibe as the tower of Belus, an opinion ably 
controverted by Mr. Rich in his “ Second Memoir on Babylon.” 

t “A grey stone, the height of two men, dug from a spot above the surface of 
the ground.”—Rich’s Narratire, &c., vol. ii. p. 39. 

§ In an Appendix to his Second Memoir, Mr. Rich has given a description il- 
gee with three large plates of antiquities and inscriptions from Babylon— 
’p. 47-53, 
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Having been obliged, for the benefit of his health, to visit Kur- 
distan, he returned to Baghdad by way of Mosul, and employed 
the few weeks he was able to spend in that city in examining 
the mounds on the opposite bank of the river. In passing through 
the area of Nineveh, on the 31st October, he observed marks of 
a double wall, “the walls on the east having become quite a 
concretion of pebbles, like the natural hills,” though large hewn 
stones are frequently dug out of them. The stormy weather having 
abated, he began his examination of the ruins on the 8th Novem- 
ber, crossing the Tigris where it was about two fathom deep, and 
400 feet wide. At the village of Nebbi Yunus, he found various 

ieces of gypsum, with inscriptions in the cuneiform or arrow- 
louiel character, one of es. now in the British Museum, was 
covered with writing. Another appeared to be part of the wall 
of a passage “ said to reach far into the mound.” A third, ap- 
parently in its original position, is part of a wall plastered with 
mud. “TI doubt not,” says Mr. Rich, “ but many other antiqui- 
ties might be found in this mound, but the greater part of it is 
thickly covered with a labyrinth of small houses, and it is only on 
the repairing or falling down of these that such things are dis- 
covered.” 

After visiting the tomb of Jonah, consisting of several dark, 
narrow, and vaulted ancient passages, surmounted by a mosque, 
he examined the area of Nineveh, which, at a rough guess, he 
makes from one and a half to two miles broad, and four miles 
long, stretching a short way south of Nebbi Yunus. The mound 
of Koyunjik is 43 feet high, and 7691 in circuit. <A fragment 
of pottery with cuneiform writing was discovered in his presence, 
and on the south side of the inclosure were found huge stones laid 
in layers of bitumen and lime mortar. There was also found at 
Nebbi Yunus a square stone slab, with an extremely perfect cunei- 
form inscription. After a careful survey of the locality,* Mr. Rich 
again came to the conclusion at which he had previously arrived, 
that the present inclosure formed only part of a great city, and 
was probably either the citadel or royal precincts, an opinion 
which is in harmony with the descriptions of Strabo and 
Diodorus Siculus.t Although Mr. Rich lived four months on 
the site of Nineveh, he made no attempt to excavate the mound, 
and hence all the antiquities which he did collect, including those 


ou 


from Babylon, would not occupy a cube of three feet. 





* The results of this survey are given in a very accurate Plan of the Ruins of 
Nineveh. 

+ We must refer our readers for a minute account of Mr. Rich’s survey of Nine- 
veh to his Narrative of a Residence in Kovordistan, edited by his Widow, vol. ii. 
chap. xiii. xiv, Sce also Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, 1836, vol. vi, 
p. 361. 
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Such was the meagre information which we possessed in 1844 
of the site of Nineveh, and of the sculptures and arts of Assyria. 
Mr. Layard, indeed, had at an earlier period trodden this conse- 
crated ground, and made some attempts to disinter its antiquities. 
After wandering through Asia Minor and Syria, in 1839 and 
1840, he completed his pilgrimage by repairing to the remains of 
Nineveh and Babylon. On the 10th April 1840, he entered 
Mosul, and visited the extensive ruins on the left bank of the 
Tigris, including the great mounds of Koyunjik and Nebbi 
Yunus. He explored, in company with Mr. Ainsworth, the 
mound of Kalah Sherghat, a vast ruin on the Tigris, 50 miles 
below its junction with the Zab. On his way thither, and near 
the Arab village of Hammum Ali, he saw the vestiges of an 
ancient city. From an artificial eminence, he observed over a 
line of lofty mounds one of a pyramidical form rising high above 
the rest. “This was the pyramid which Xenophon had described, 
and near which the ten thousand had encamped : the ruins around 
it were those which the Greek General saw twenty-two centuries 
before, and which were even then the remains of an ancient city.” 
In the vast mass of shapeless ruins at Kalah Sherghat, he dis- 
covered a few fragments of pottery and inscribed bricks, but he 
sought in vain for figures carved in black stone, which, according 
to a tradition among the Arabs, existed among the ruins. Mr. 
Layard was particularly struck with the contrast between these 
ruins and those which he had left behind him in Asia Minor or 
Syria, and he has presented to us this contrast in the following 
beautiful passage :— 


“The graceful column rising above the thick foliage of the myrtle, 
the ilex, and the oleander; the gradines of the amphitheatre covering 
the gentle slope, and overlooking the dark blue waters of a lake-like 
bay ; the richly-carved cornice or capital half-hidden by the luxuriant 
herbage ; are replaced by the stern shapeless mound rising like a hill 
from the scorched plain, the fragments of pottery, and the stupendous 
mass of brickwork occasionally laid bare by the winter rains. He has 
left the land where nature is still lovely, where, in his mind’s eye, he can 
rebuild the temple or the theatre, half-doubting whether they would 
have made a more grateful impression upon the senses than the ruin 
before him. Those of whose works they are the remains, unlike the 
Roman and the Greek, have left no visible traces of their civilisation, 
or of their arts: their influence has long since passed away. The 
more he conjectures, the more vague his results appear. The scene 
around is worthy of the ruin he is contemplating; desolation meets 
desolation : a feeling of awe succeeds to wonder ; for there is nothing 
to relieve the mind, to lead to hope, or to tell of what has gone by. 
These huge mounds of Assyria made a deeper impression upon me, 
gave rise to more serious thought and more earnest reflection, than 
the temples of Balbec or the theatres of Ionia.” —Vol. i. pp. 6, 7. 
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Mr. Layard again saw and examined the ruins of Nimroud 
when descending the Tigris on a raft in the middle of April. 
Amid the flowers of every hue with which the spring rains had 
enamelled the mound and the adjacent meadows, he found “ a few 
fragments of bricks, pottery, and alabaster, upon which might 
be traced the well-defined edges of the cuneiform character.” 
From the base of the mound there stretched a long line of con- 
secutive narrow mounds, which retained the appearance of walls 
or ramparts, and formed a vast quadrangle. A great dam here 
crosses the Tigris, which flows over it in a formidable cataract. 
It consists of huge stones squared and united by cramps of iron, 
and was intended to furnish water to the innumerable canals 
which are spread like network over the country. These dams, 
which greatly impeded the fleets of Alexander, were even in his 
time looked upon as the works of an ancient nation. The curi- 
osity of Mr. Layard was highly excited by the contemplation of 
these ancient remains, and “from that time he formed the de- 
sign of thoroughly examining, whenever it might be in his 
power, these singular ruins.” 

When Mr. Layard again visited Mosul, in the summer of 
1842, on his way to Constantinople, he found that M. Botta, a 
nephew of the historian of Italy, had, since his former visit, been 
appointed French Consul in that city, and had commenced ex- 
cavations in the great mound of Koyunjik. These excavations 
were very limited in extent, and had at that time yielded but a 
few fragments of brick and alabaster, containing a few letters in 
the cuneiform or arrow-headed character. M. Botta, however, 
was not discouraged. While continuing his excavations in the 
same mound, a peasant from the village of Khorsabad, about 
four or five hours distant from Mosul, happened to visit the 
spot, and advised the Consul to try the mound on which his own 
village, of 50 or 60 hovels, was built. M. Botta sent an agent 
with one or two workmen, who, on sinking a well, came upon 
the top of a wall, which, upon digging deeper, they found to 
consist of sculptured slabs of gypsum. He hastened to the vil- 
lage, and upon cutting a wider trench in the direction of the wall, 
he found that he had opened a chamber connected with others, 
and formed of slabs of gypsum, covered with sculptured repre- 
sentations of battles, sieges, and similar events. At the end of six 
months he had explored no fewer than six chambers or halls, 
some of which were very large, and seen 459 feet of bas-reliefs, 
between which were cut numerous inscriptions in the cuneiform 
character, proving that the building belonged to a period which 
ge the conquest of Alexander. In this manner had M. 

3otta discovered an Assyrian building, the jirst, probably, as Mr. 
Layard remarks, which had been exposed to the view of man since 
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the fall of the Assyrian Empire. As the edifice thus explored had 
been destroyed by fire, the slabs of gypsum, reduced to lime by the 
intense heat, fell rapidly to pieces on exposure to the air. No 
precaution, says Mr. Layard, could arrest their rapid decay ; and 
it was to be feared that this wonderful monument had only been 
uncovered to complete its ruin. The records of victories and 
triumphs which had long attested the power, and swelled the 
pride, of the Assyrian kings, and had resisted the ravages of 
ages, were now passing away for ever. They could scarcely be 
held together until an inexperienced pencil should secure an im- 
perfect evidence of their former existence. Almost all that was 
first discovered thus speedily disappeared, and the same fate has 
befallen nearly everything subsequently found at Khorsabad. 
When M. Botta’s means were exhausted, he transmitted copies 
of the sculptures and inscriptions to his friend, M. Mohl, the 
celebrated oriental scholar, who laid them before the Academy 
of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres in Paris.* This learned body 
took a deep interest in the subject, and induced the Minister of 
the Interior, M. Duchatel, to make a grant from the public 
funds to carry on the excavations at Khorsabad. M. Eugene 
Flandin, a skilful draftsman, whose talents and zeal had been dis- 
played in his travels in Persia, was sent as an auxiliary to the 
Consul, and, on his arrival at Mosul, a system of effectual research 
was instantly adopted. M. Botta purchased the whole village 
of Khorsabad for a certain number of piastres from the Chapter 
of Arbela, to whom it belonged. The Pasha, however, threw 
difficulties in the way; but in consequence of his death, and 
the delay in appointing a successor, the French antiquaries pur- 
sued their inquiries with ardour and success. Fifteen chambers, 
many of which were from 111 to 115 feet in length, were ex- 
plored. The sculptures occupy tablets of marble from 63 to 10 
feet wide, covering the brick walls to the height of 10 feet. In 
some of the galleries these tablets form two belts, each 33 fect 
high, containing figures 3 feet 3 inches in height. Cuneiform 
inscriptions occupy the space between these two belts. The re- 
lief of the figures is proportional to their size, which is occa- 
sionally such as to reach from the bottom to the top of the marble 
slab. These figures compose processions of kings, priests, nobles, 
and warriors, extending to the length of 1300 feet along the 
whole facades. Battle-pieces, festivals, captive cities, and the 
torture and execution of prisoners, are all represented with ad- 





* M. Botta was at the first vacancy nominated a corresponding member of the 
Academy of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres. His letters were read at the sittings 
of April, June, July, August, September, and October 1843, and January 1844. 
See Mémoires de Institut Royale de France. Acad. des Inscript. et Belles Lettres, 
1845. Tom. xiv, pp. 27, 28, 
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mirable skill and spirit, and in the highest style of art. The 
principal gates of entrance are surmounted by gigantic winged 
bulls, with human heads, crowned with a huge tiara, small lions 
having been chained at the feet of the bulls. M. Flandin has 
noticed it as remarkable, that the lion is never represented at 
liberty, but always in chains ; and it deserves also to be remarked, 
that there are no inscriptions at Khorsabad on the external 
facades of the buildings. He, therefore, with much probability, 
refers these sculptures, and the palace which they adorn, to the 
second and last dynasty of the Assyrian kings, whose names 
occur in the sacred writings. Mr. Layard was among the first 
persons who were made acquainted with these researches of M. 
Botta, who liberally allowed him to see his letters and drawings 
as they passed through Constantinople; and during the whole 
period of his excavations, he not only sent Mr. Layard his 
descriptions, but copies of the inscriptions, without exacting any 
promise as to the use he might make of them. M. Botta’s ex- 
cavations were completed early in 1845; and having secured 
many excellent specimens of Assyrian sculpture, he returned to 
Europe with a rich collection of inscriptions, now lodged in 
Paris. 

Mr. Layard was among the first to form an opinion of the 
age and origin of the remarkable palace discovered by M. Botta; 
and in three letters, published in the Malta Times, he stated the 
general grounds upon which he founded his views. Thus in- 
formed on the subject, and impressed with the importance of pur- 
suing these researches, Mr. Layard was anxious to devote him- 
self to the task. If Khorsabad did not represent ancient Nineveh, 
and if the edifice discovered there had been one of its palaces, 
other buildings, more vast and magnificent, must exist nearer 
the seat of government, on the banks of the Tigris. Occupied 
with this conviction, Mr. Layard’s thoughts reverted to the ruins 
at Nimroud, and the traditions with which they were associated. 
In the autumn of 1845, Sir Stratford Canning had mentioned to 
him his willingness to bear for a limited time the expenses of 
excavations in Assyria, and it is to this generous and noble 
action of our ambassador that we owe that noble collection of 
Assyrian antiquities which Mr. Layard has succeeded in trans- 
mitting to the British Museum. 

Furnished with letters of introduction to the authorities 
at Mosul, Mr. Layard left Constantinople in the middle of 
October 1845, “ crossed the Mountains of Pontus, and the great 
Steppes of the Usun Yilak, as fast as post-horses could carry 
him, descended the high lands into the valley of the Tigris, 
galloped over the vast plains of Assyria, and reached Mosul in 
twelve days.” Having paid his respects to the Governor, Mo- 
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hammed Pasha, and secretly procured a few tools, and engaged 
a mason, he left Mosul on the 8th November, and accompanied 
by Mr. Ross, a British merchant in Mosul, his own Cawass, and 
a servant, he descended the Tigris to Nimroud in five hours, 
and at sunset reached the Arab village of Naifa. Awad, a 
Sheikh of the Jehesh, in whose house he lodged, entered his 
service, and speedily engaged six Arabs to assist in the excava- 
tions. In the principal mound, only twenty minutes’ walk from 
the village, about 1800 feet long, 900 broad, and 65 high, sup- 
posed to be the pyramid of Xenophon, they found fragments 
with cuneiform inscriptions, and in the course of the morning 
ten large slabs forming a square were uncovered, forming the 
top of a chamber, with an entrance at the north-west corner, 
where a slab was wanting. Cuneiform inscriptions occupied the 
centre of all the slabs, which were in the highest preserva- 
tion. Digging into the side of the mound, the workmen 
came immediately to a wall having similar inscriptions, but 
the slabs had been exposed to intense heat, and were so 
cracked and reduced to lime, that they threatened to fall to 
pieces. The labours of this first day’s work were highly en- 
couraging, and strengthened with five Turcomans, who had 
been attracted by the prospect of regular wages, the party began 
the work of the second day. Inscribed slabs, ivory ornaments, 
with traces of gilding, among which was a male figure in long 
robes, walls branching out at different angles, and a great accu- 
mulation of charcoal, proving the destruction of one of the 
buildings by fire, were the amount of this day’s labour. During 
the continuance of the excavations for other three days, several 
inscriptions were uncovered, but no sculptures. Scattered frag- 
ments of gold-leaf had induced the workmen to believe that Mr. 
Layard was in search of gold, and even his head-workman, 
Awad, had arrived at the same conclusion.  O Bey,” said he, 
“ here is the gold sure enough, and, please God, we shall find 
it all in a few days. Only don’t say anything about it to these 
Arabs, for they are asses, and cannot hold their tongues. The 
matter will come to the ears of the Pasha.” The Sheikh was 
at once disappointed and surprised when Mr. Layard presented 
him with the golden treasure he had collected, and assured him 
that he might retain “ all such as he might hereafter discover.” 
As the experiment of excavation had been successfully tried, 
Mr. Layard galloped to Mosul in order to acquaint the Pasha, 
Keritli Oglu, (the son of the Cretan,) with the nature and object 
of his researches. This extortioner by law had one eye and one 
ear, was short and fat, deeply indented with the small-pox, un- 
couth in gestures, and harsh in voice. He revived old and for- 
gotten impositions, and he “ particularly insisted on dish pararsi, 
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(tooth-money)—a compensation levied upon all villages in which 
aman of such rank is entertained, for the wear and tear of his 
teeth in masticating the food he condescends to receive from the 
inhabitants.” The population were in a state of terror and 
despair, and hopes were expressed and reports whispered, that 
the tyrant was to be deposed. These murmurs had reached his 
ear, and he fell upon a plan to test the feeling of the people. 


“‘ He was suddenly taken ill one afternoon, and was carried to his 
harem almost lifeless. On the following morning the palace was 
closed, and the attendants answered inquiries by mysterious motions, 
which could only be interpreted in one fashion. ‘The doubts of the 
Mosuleans gradually gave way to general rejoicings; but at mid-day 
his Excellency, who had posted his spies all over the town, appeared 
in perfect health in the market-place. His vengeance fell principally 
upon those who possessed property, and had hitherto escaped his 
rapacity. They were seized and stripped on the plea that they had 
spread reports detrimental to his authority.”—Vol. i. p. 20. 


It was to such a man that Mr. Layard had now to appeal. 
The report of hidden treasure had induced the fanatical Cadi and 
some of the principal inhabitants to endeavour to raise a riot, 
which was to end in the demolition of the British Consulate, and 
other acts of violence. Under these circumstances, Mr. Layard 
waited on the Pasha, and congratulated him on his speedy re- 
covery—a compliment which he received with a grim smile of 
satisfaction. The Pasha then introduced the subject of the 
Cadi :-—“ ‘ Does that ill-conditioned fellow,’ said he, ‘ think that 
he has Sheriff Pasha (his immediate predecessor) to deal with, 
that he must be planning a riot in the town? When I was at 
Siwas, the Ulema tried to excite the people because I encroach- 
ed on a burying-ground. But I made them eat dirt! Wallah! 
I took every grave-stone and built up the castle walls with 
them.’ He pretended at first to be ignorant of the excava- 
tions at Nimroud; but subsequently thinking that he would 
convict me of prevarication in my answers to his questions as to 
the amount of treasure discovered, pulled out of his writing- 
tray a scrap of paper as dingy as that produced by Awad, in 
which was also preserved an almost invisible particle of gold-leaf. 
These, he said, had been brought to him by the commander of 
the irregular troops stationed at Selamiyah, who had been 
watching my proceedings. I suggested that he should name an 
agent to be present as long as 1 worked at Nimroud, to take 
charge of all the precious metals that might be discovered.” 

No objection having been made to the continuance of the ex- 
cavations, Mr. Layard rode daily from his new residence at 
Selamiyah, a distance of three miles, to superintend the work. 
Two fine bas-relief sculptures were now discovered, one repre- 
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senting war-chariots, with warriors, and richly caparisoned 
horses; and another, the siege of a castle or walled city, with 
warriors, some on the turrets discharging arrows and stones, and 
others ascending a ladder placed against the walls. While 
meditating upon this interesting discovery, Daoud Agha, the 
commander of the irregulars, brought orders from Mosul to stop 
the excavations, by threatening the workmen. Mr. Layard 
rode off early next morning to Mosul to expostulate with the 
Pasha, who, pretending surprise, disclaimed having given any 
orders, and directed his secretary to write an order to the com- 
mander of the irregulars to assist rather than obstruct him. 
Mr. Layard requested this letter to be sent to him before he left 
Mosul; but the Pasha, on the ground that he was unwilling to 
detain him, promised to forward it in the evening. On his ar- 
rival at Selamiyah, Mr. Layard informed Daoud Agha of the 
success of his visit; but the commander returned to him at mid- 
night with the news, that a horseman had just brought him the 
most stringent orders, that on no account was he to permit the 
excavations to be continued. Confounded with this intelligence, 
Mr. Layard visited the Pasha next day, and received the follow- 
ing valeoion of his conduct :— 


‘“‘ «Tt was with deep regret,’ said the Pasha, ‘ I learned after your 
departure yesterday, that the mound in which you are digging had 
been used as a burying-ground by the Mussulmans, and was covered 
with their graves. Now you are aware that, by the law, it is for- 
bidden to disturb a tomb; and the Cadi and Mufti have already made 
representations to me on the subject.’ ‘ In the first place,’ replied I, 
‘I can state that no graves have been disturbed; in the second, after 
the wise and firm politico which your Excellency exhibited at Siwas, 
grave-stones would present no difficulty” * * * * * ‘No,’ 
added he, ‘ I cannot allow you to proceed; you are my dearest and 
most intimate friend: if anything happens to you, what grief should 
I not suffer! Your life is more valuable than old stones; besides, the 
responsibility would fall on my head.’ ”—Vol. i. p. 44. 


Mr. Layard pretended to acquiesce in this decision, and re- 
quested that a Cawass of his own might be sent with him to 
Nimroud, in order to have the sculptures already uncovered 
drawn and the inscriptions copied. The Pasha’s Cawass was 
readily induced to countenance the employment of a few work- 
men to guard the sculptures during the day. With regard to 
the graves that had been disturbed, Daoud Agha confessed that 
he had been ordered to make graves on the mound, and that his 
troops had for two nights been bringing stones from distant vil- 
jages for that purpose. We have destroyed,” said he, “ more 
real tombs of the true believers in making sham ones, than 
you could have defiled between the Zab and Selamiyah, We 
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have killed our horses and ourselves in carrying these accursed 
stones.” Continuing to employ a few men to open trenches by 
way of experiment, several gigantic figures, uninjured by fire, 
were discovered, a crouching lion rudely carved in basalt, and a 
pair of gigantic winged bulls, without the head and half the 
wings. On the back of these slabs, 14 feet long, on which these 
animals had been carved in high relief, were inscriptions in large 
and well cut characters. A pair of winged lions without the heads, 
admirably designed and carefully executed, were also discovered, 
and a human figure nine feet high. These sculptures were left 
in situ, the upper part only having been examined. 

Having now no doubt of the existence of vast edifices in the 
interior of the mound of Nimroud, Mr. Layard urged on Sir 
Stratford Canning the necessity of a firman order from the Porte, 
to prevent his-proceedings from being interfered with. THe co- 
vered over the sculptures, and withdrew from Nimroud, leaving 
an agent at Selamiyah. On entering Mosul on the 18th De- 
cember, he found the population rejoicing at the dismissal of 
Keritli Oglu, and the appointment of Ishmael Pasha as his suc- 
cessor. Owing to the state of the weather, the continuance of 
the excavations was impossible, and Mr. Layard proceeded to 
Baghdad, which he reached on the 24th December, in order to 
consult Major Rawlinson, and make arrangements for the re- 
moval of the sculptures at a future period. On his return to 
Mosul early in January, the new Pasha gave him every assist- 
ance and protection. His agent at Nimroud had not been idle. 
The counterfeit graves had been removed, and also others which 
possessed more claim to respect. Mr. Layard satisfied the 
Arabs, that as the bodies were not turned towards Mecca, they 
could not be those of true believers. 

The Cadi of Mosul again contrived to interrupt the excava- 
tion. He alleged that Mr. Layard was carrying off treasure, 
and trying to prove by the inscriptions that the Franks once 
held the country. The Mufti took up the same ground, and 
complained to the Pasha, who requested him to suspend his ope- 
rations for a short time. Still, lanenes he made fresh experi- 
ments with only a few men to avoid notice. He discovered two 
human figures about the natural size, in bas-relief, and with 
the freshness of a recent work. All their parts were entire. The 
figures were back to back with wings, and an inscription ran 
across the sculptures. He now recognised at once whence many 
of the sculptures of the S.W. buildings had been brought, and 
it was evident he thought that he had at length discovered the 
earliest palace in Nimroud. In the N.W. palace he discovered 
an eagle-headed figure, of a very singular form, furnished with 
wings, and clothed in long robes. On all] these figures paint 
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could be distinctly seen, particularly on the hair, beard, eyes, and 
sandals, and the slabs were such that they could be easily packed 
and transported. 

When Mr. Layard was returning to the mound on the morn- 
ing after these discoveries, he saw two Arabs on their mares ap- 
proaching him at the top of their speed. “ Hasten, O Bey,” they 
exclaimed, “ Hasten to the diggers, for they have found Nimroud 
himself !” ‘ 


“On reaching the ruins,” says Mr. Layard, “I descended and 
found the workmen, who had already seen me as I approached, 
standing near a heap of baskets and cloaks. Whilst Awad ad- 
vanced and asked for a present to celebrate the occasion, the Arabs 
withdrew the screen they had hastily constructed, and disclosed an 
enormous human head sculptured in full out of the alabaster of the 
country. They had uncovered the upper part of a figure, the re- 
mainder of which was still buried in the earth. I saw at once that 
the head must have belonged to a winged lion or bull, similar to those 
of Khorsabad or Persepolis. It was in admirable preservation. The 
expression was calm yet majestic, and the outline of the features 
showed a freedom and knowledge of art scarcely to be looked for in 
the works of so remote a period. The cap had three horns, and, 
unlike that of the human-headed bulls hitherto found in Assyria, was 
rounded and without ornament at the top. 

*¢ T was not surprised that the Arabs had been amazed and terri- 
fied at this apparition. It required no stretch of imagination to con- 
jure up the most strange fancies. This gigantic head, blanched with 
age, thus rising from the bowels of the earth, might well have belonged 
to one of those fearful beings which are pictured in the traditions of 
the country, as appearing to mortals, slowly ascending from the re- 
gions below. One of the workmen, on catching the first glimpse of 
the monster, had thrown down his basket and run off to Mosul as 
fast as his legs could carry him. I learned this with regret, as I 
anticipated the consequences. 

“ Whilst I was superintending the removal of the earth which still 
clung to the sculpture, and giving directions for the continuation of 
the work, a noise of horsemen were heard, and presently Abd-ur- 
rahman,* followed by half his tribe, appeared on the edge of the 
trench. As soon as the two Arabs had reached the tents, and pub- 
lished the wonders they had seen, every one mounted his mare and 
rode to the mound, to satisfy himself of the truth of these inconceiv- 
able reports. When they beheld the head they all cried together, 
‘ There is no God but God, and Mahommed is his prophet!’ It was 
sometime before the sheikh could be prevailed upon to descend into 
the pit, and convince himself that the image he saw was of stone. ‘ This 





* The Sheikh of the Abou Salman Arabs, whom Mr. Layard had propitiated by 
a friendly visit and presents. 
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is not the work of men’s hands,’ exclaimed he, ‘ but of those infidel 
giants of whom the Prophet, peace be with him! has said, that they 
were higher than the tallest date tree ; this is one of the idols which 
Noah, peace be with him! cursed before the flood.’ In this opinion, 
the result of a careful examination, all the bystanders concurred. 

“ T now ordered a trench to be dug due south from the head, in 
the expectation of finding a corresponding figure, and before nightfall 
reached the object of my search, about twelve feet deep.” —V ol. i. pp. 65-67. 


Having engaged two or three men to sleep near the sculptures, 
Mr. Layard celebrated the day’s discovery by a slaughter of 
sheep, and by a dance, which was kept up during the greater 
part of the night. Mosul was thrown into commotion by the 
news. Nimroud was declared by the terrified Arabs to have ap- 
peared, and the Cadi, the Mufti, and the Ulema, complained to 
the Pasha that these excavations were contrary to the Koran. 
The Pasha requested the excavations to be discontinued till the 
sensation in the town had subsided. ‘Two men, however, were 
allowed to dig leisurely, and before the end of March two addi- 
tional and magnificent specimens of Assyrian art, in perfect pre- 
servation, were secured, namely, a second pair of winged human- 
headed lions, about twelve feet in length and height. Cunei- 
form inscriptions, in which not a character was wanting, covered 


all the parts of the slab that were not occupied by the figure. 


“ T used to contemplate,” says Mr. Layard, “ for hours these mys- 
terious emblems, and muse over their intent and history. What more 
noble forms could have ushered the people into the temple of their 
gods? What more sublime images could have been borrowed from 
nature by men, who sought, unaided by the light of revealed religion, 
to embody their conception of the wisdom, power, and ubiquity of a 
supreme being? ‘They could find no better type of intellect and 
knowledge than the head of the man; of strength, than the body of 
the lion; of rapidity of motion, than the wing of the bird. These 
winged human-headed lions were not idle creations, the offspring of 
mere fancy; their meaning was written upon them. They had awed 
and instructed races which flourished 3000 years ago. Through the 
portals which they guarded, kings, priests, and warriors had borne 
sacrifices to their altars long before the wisdom of the East had pene- 
trated to Greece, and had furnished its mythology with symbols long 
recognised by the Assyrian votaries. ‘They may have been buried, 
and their existence may have been unknown before the foundation of 
the Eternal City. For twenty-five centuries they had been hidden 
from the eye of man, and they now stood forth once more in their 
ancient majesty. But how changed was the scene around them! 
The luxury and civilisation of a mighty nation had given place to the 
wretchedness and ignorance of a few half-barbarous tribes. The 
wealth of temples, and the riches of great cities, had been succeeded 
by ruins and shapeless heaps of earth. Above the spacious hall in 
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which they stood the plough had passed and the corn now waved. 
Egypt has monuments no less ancient and no less wonderful, but 
they have stood forth for ages to testify her early power and re- 
nown, whilst those before me had but now appeared to bear witness, 
in the words of the Prophet, that once ‘ the Assyrian was a Cedar 
in Lebanon, with fair branches and with a shadowing shroud of high 
stature ; and his top was among the thick boughs * * * his height 
was exalted above all the trees of the field, and his boughs were 
multiplied, and his branches became long, because of the multitude 
of waters when he shot forth. All the fowls of heaven made their 
nests in his boughs, and under his branches did all the beasts of the 
field bring forth their young, and under his shadow dwelt all great 
nations; for now is ‘ Nineveh a desolation and dry like a wilder- 
ness, and flocks lie down in the midst of her: All the beasts of the 
nations, both the cormorant and bittern, lodge in the upper lintels 
of it; their voice sings in the windows; and desolation is in the 
thresholds.’ ”*—Vol. i. pp. 69-71. 


After paying a visit to the celebrated ruins of Al Hather, 
which have been described by Dr. Rosst and Mr. Ainsworth,t 
Mr. Layard returned to Mosul to resume his operations. As 
several of the principal Christian families were anxious to see 
the sculptures, Mr. Laverd wished to gratify their curiosity by 
giving think a ball and supper before the summer heat had com- 
menced. The French and English consuls, and their ladies, 
joined the party, and a general invitation was given to all the 
Arabs of the district, men and women. The Pasha lent his 
white pavilions, which were pitched near the river, on a broad 
Jawn, carpeted with flowers, for the accommodation of the ladies 
and the reception of the Sheikhs; and black tents were provided 
for some of the guests, and the attendants of the kitchen. In the 
centre of the group of tents an open space was left for dancing 
and other exhibitions. The Sheikh Abd-ur-rahman arrived 
early, magnificently dressed, on his tall white mare, and sur- 
rounded by horsemen, carrying spears tipt with tufts of ostrich 
feathers. A Kurdish band of music accompanied Mr. Layard 
to meet the Sheikh, whose attendants urged their mares to the 
top of their speed, engaging in mimic war, and filling the air 
with their wild war-cry, which was almost drowned by the 
Kurds, who belaboured their drums and blew their pipes with 
redoubled energy. The other Sheikhs, with their women and 
children, came on foot. The wife and daughters of Abd-ur- 
rahman, mounted on mares, and surrounded by their slaves 
and hand-maidens, next appeared. When they had dismounted 





* Ezekiel xxxi. 3, and Zephaniah ii. 13, 14. 
+ Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, 1839, vol. ix. p. 443, $ Travels, 
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at the entrance of the ladies’ tents, they were entertained with 
sweetmeats, parched peas, and lettuces, while the assembled 
crowd, male and female, enjoyed the more solid fare of fourteen 
sheep that were roasted and boiled for the occasion. The din- 
ner was succeeded by dancing, and Mr. Rassam persuaded some 
of the women to join the debké, the dance of the Arabs, com- 
pounded of shuffling steps, twisting attitudes, and stamping, yel- 
ling, and jumping. Sword-dances, by warriors of different tribes, 
were performed ; but as the excitement increased with the music, 
the bystanders were obliged to replace the swords of the per- 
formers with stout staves, with which they belaboured one another 
unmercifully, each successful hit being applauded by the male 
war-cry and the female tah/ehl of the tribe to which the one who 
dealt it belonged. This féte, which was kept up by moonlight 
till an early hour, was returned by Abd-ur-rahman, who enter- 
tained the Franks next day with debkés and sword-dances. The 
Sheikh insisted upon Mr. Layard joining with him in leading 
off a dance, in which they were accompanied by some five hun- 
dred warriors and Arab women. 

Fortunately for Mr. Layard, a new Governor, Tahyar Pasha, 
courteous to Europeans, and well-informed in literature and 
history, came to Mosul; but his means being very limited, he 
was not able to carry on the excavations as he wished. A small 
but effective body of workmen, however, continued to excavate, 
and the result of their labour was the winged human-headed 
bull, whose head had been previously found, sixteen copper lions, 
varying from a foot to an inch in size, and.three interesting slabs, 
now in England, exhibiting the front of the lion and the bull, 
which, from “ the art displayed in the treatment and composition, 
the correct and effective delineation of the man and animal, the 
spirit of the grouping, and its extraordinary preservation, is pro- 
bably the finest specimen of Assyrian art in existence.” 

At this time, a vizirial letter arrived, procured by Sir Stratford 
Canning, authorizing the excavations and the removal of the 
sculptures. Mr. Layard received it when on a gazelle-hunting 
excursion with Abd-ur-rahman, and he “ read by the light of a 
small camel-dung fire the document which secured to the British 
nation the records of Nineveh, and a collection of the earliest mo- 
numents of Assyrian art.” Pecuniary resources, however, were still 
wanting for extensive excavations ; but the zeal of Mr. Layard 
compensated the parsimony of England. He now opened 
trenches in the great mound of Koyunjik, which travellers had 
supposed to mark the true site of Nineveh. The French consul 
claimed the ruins as French property; but as the claim was not 
recognised, he and Mr. Layard excavated in different directions 
for about a month, without much success. The sculptures and 
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inscriptions, however, enabled Mr. Layard to assert with some 
confidence, that the building to which they belonged was contem- 
porary with that at Khorsabad, and of a more recent epoch than 
the most ancient palace of Nimroud. After inspecting and 
covering up for future examination a number of sculptured slabs 
discovered at Nimroud, Mr. Layard employed himself in packing 
and transporting to Bombay, by the way of Baghdad, such sculp- 
tures as could be moved with the means at his disposal. Steam- 
vessels having failed in their attempt to ascend the Tigris, Mr. 
Layard was obliged to float them down to Baghdad on rafts formed 
of inflated skins and beams of poplar wood. During the opera- 
tion of packing and transporting the sculptures to the river, which 
was done by buffalo carts, belonging to the Pasha, the Pasha 
himself, accompanied by a large body of regular and irregular 
troops with three guns, paid a visit to Mr. Layard, who enter- 
tained this large company for two days, the Pasha’s tents being 
pitched on an island in the Tigris. His Excellency was as much 
astonished at the sculptures as the Arabs, and the gigantic human- 
headed lion terrified as well as amazed his Osmanli followers. 
Mr. Layard’s health compelled him to renounce for a while his 
labours at Nimroud, and as he required a cooler climate, he de- 
termined to visit the Tiyari mountains, inhabited by the Chaldzean 
or Nestorian Christians, and to return in September to resume his 
labours under a cooler sky. After visiting the French excava- 
tions at Khorsabad, on his way to the mountains, he passed 
through the town of Amadiyah, the limit of the authority of the 
Pasha of Mosul, and reached the village of Asheetha, where he 
was hospitably received by Yakoub the Rais or chief, and rap- 
turously welcomed by the Chaldzans whom he had employed at 
Nimroud. This, and all the other villages of the Chaldxan 
Christians, with the exception of Zaweetha, had been destroyed 
in 1843 by the ruthless Beder Khan Bey, who massacred in cold 
blood nearly 10,000 of the inhabitants, and carried oif as slaves 
large numbers of girls and children.* Yakoub, who had wit- 
nessed all the scenes of bloodshed in the Tiyari, having been 
continually with Beder Khan Bey as a hostage, pointed out to 








* Through the noble exertions of Sir Stratford Canning, the greater number of 
these captives were released. He advanced even a considerable sum for their 
Iiberation. Mr. Rassam likewise obtained the release of many slaves, and main- 
tained at his own expense, and for several months, not only the Nestorian patri- 
arch, but many hundreds of the Chaldeans who had escaped from the massacre. 

. Grant, the American missionary, who endeavoured to prove that the Chaldeans 
were the lost ten tribes of Israel—(see The Nestorians, by Asabel Grant, M.D. 
London, 1841)—fell a victim to his humane zeal for the fugitives. His house in 
Mosul was filled with them. He clothed and fed them; and he died of typhus 
fever, caught during his attendance upon those who, from their sufferings and want 
of food, had brought that disease to Mosul. 
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Mr. Layard the places where they were perpetrated. When at 
Lizan on the Zab, without an inhabitable house, the travellers 
were obliged to spread their carpets amongst the tombs in the 
graveyard of a roofless church, slowly rising from its ruins, and 
“the first edifice in the village to be rebuilt.” Mr. Layard was 
induced to visit the scene of one of the most terrible incidents 
of the massacre, to which he was conducted by an active moun- 
taineer, and he has given us the following account of it :— 


“ Emerging from the gardens, we found ourselves at the foot of an 
almost perpendicular detritus of loose stones, terminated about one 
thousand feet above us by a wall of lofty rocks. Up this ascent we 
toiled for above an hour, sometimes clinging to small shrubs, at others, 
crawling on our hands and knees; crossing the gullies to secure a 
footing, or carried down by the stones which we put in motion. We 
soon saw evidences of the slaughter. At first, a solitary skull rolling 
down with the rubbish; then, heaps of blanched bones; further up, 
fragments of rotting garments. As we advanced, these remains be- 
came more frequent; skeletons almost entire still hung to the dwarf 
shrubs. I was soon compelled to renounce an attempt to count them. 
As we approached the wall of rock, the declivity became covered with 
bones, mingled with the long plaited tresses of the women, shreds of 
discoloured linen, and well-worn shoes. There were skulls of all ages, 
from the child unborn to the toothless old man. We could not avoid 
treading on the bones as we advanced, and rolling them with the loose 
stones into the valley below. ‘ This is nothing,’ exclaimed my guide, 
who observed me gazing with wonder on these miserable heaps ; ‘ they 
are but the remains of those that were thrown from above, or sought 
to escape the sword by jumping from the rock. Follow me.’ He 
sprung upon a ledge running along the precipice that rose before us, 
and clambered along the face of the mountain overhanging the Zab, 
now scarcely visible at our feet. I followed him as well as I was 
able, to some distance ; but when the ledge became scarcely broader 
than my hand, and frequently disappeared for three or four feet alto- 
gether, I could no longer advance. The Tiyari, who had easily sur- 
mounted these difficulties, returned to assist me, but in vain. I was 
compelled to return, after catching a glimpse of an open recess or 
platform covered with human remains. 

“When the fugitives who had escaped from Asheetha spread the 
news of the massacre through the valley of Lizan, the inhabitants 
of the villages around collected such part of their property as they 
could carry, and took refuge on the platform I have just described, 
and on the rock above, hoping thus to escape the notice of the Kurds, 
or to be able to defend against any numbers a place almost inacces- 
sible. Women and young children as well as men concealed them- 
selves in a spot which the mountain goat could scarcely reach. Beder 
Khan Bey was not long in discovering their retreat, but being unable 
to force it, he surrounded the place with his men, and waited till they 
should be compelled to yield. The weather was hot and sultry; the 
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Christians had brought but small supplies of water and provisions ; 
after three days the first began to fail them, and they offered to capi- 
tulate. The terms proposed by Beder Khan Bey, and ratified by an 
oath on the Koran, were the surrender of their arms and property. 
The Kurds were then admitted to the platform. After they had 
taken the arms from their prisoners they commenced an indiscriminate 
slaughter, until weary of using their weapons, they hurled the few 
survivors from the rocks to the Zab below. Out of nearly 1000 souls 
who are said to have congregated here, only one escaped.”—Vol. i. 
pp. 188-191. 


On his way to Tkoma, Mr. Layard visited Raola, where the 
chief subject of conversation was the threatened invasion of 
Tkoma by Beder Khan Bey. At the village of Birijai he visit- 
ed the church, in which he saw among the MSS. many ancient 
rituals, forms of prayer, and versions of the Scriptures; the Acts 
of the Apostles and the Epistles on vellum; and a fine copy of 
the Gospels, Acts, and Epistles also on vellum, entire, with 
numerous illuminations, written in the year of the Seleucid 
1552, an era which commenced in October 312 before Christ. 
On Sunday morning Mr. Layard was raised at dawn to attend 
church. The ceremonies were short and simple. Two priests 
officiated in white surplices: a portion of Scripture was read and 
explained by the principal priest in the dialect of the mountains, 
as the Chaldxan of the books is understood by few. The pray- 
ers were chanted by his companion, the congregation kneeling 
or standing, and joining in the responses. The people used the 
sign of the cross when entering, and bowed at the name of Christ. 
The sacrament was administered to all present—men, women, 
and children partaking of the bread and wine. Mr. Layard’s 
companion received it also, and they seemed to feel hurt at his de- 
clining to take it, until he stated that he did not refuse from any 
religious prejudice. The congregation then embraced each other 
at the close of the service. “I could not but contrast,” says 
Mr. Layard, “ these simple and primitive rites, with the sense- 
less mummery and degrading forms adopted by the converted 
Chaldzans of the plains—the unadorned and imageless walls 
with the hideous pictures and monstrous deformities which en- 
cumber the churches of Mosul.” 

One of the Meleks of the tribe came to Birijai to welcome Mr. 
Layard to Tkoma Gowaia, the principal village of the district, 
containing 160 houses. When they reached the church they 
found the whole tribe assembled there in consultation on the 
defence of their village against the threatened invasion of the 
Kurds. A deputation was sent off to the Pasha of Mosul to im- 
plore his protection and aid. At the deserted and ruined village 


of Chonba, in the valley of the Zab, Mr. Layard’s party could 
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not find a roof under which they could pass the night, and they 
were obliged to spread their carpets under a cluster of walnut 
trees, on the very same spot where Beder Khan Bey had pitched 
his tent after the great massacre, and where he received Melek 
Ismail, the chief of the Tiyari, when he was delivered a prisoner 
into his hands. Yakoub, who was present at the surrender of 
this Christian hero, thus described the event :— 


** After performing prodigies of valour, and heading his people in 
their defence of the pass which led into the upper districts, Melek 
Ismail, his thigh broken by a musket-ball, was carried by a few fol- 
lowers to a cavern in a secluded ravine, where he might have escaped 
the search of his enemies, had not a woman, to save her life, betrayed 
his retreat. He was dragged down the mountain with savage exul- 
tation, and brought before Beder Khan Bey. Here he fell upon the 
ground. ‘ Wherefore does the infidel sit before me?’ exclaimed the 
ferocious chief, who had seen his broken limb, ‘ and what dog is this 
that has dared to shed the blood of true believers?’ ‘ O Mir,’ replied 
Melek Ismail, still undaunted, and partly raising himself, ‘ this arm 
has taken the lives of nearly twenty Kurds, and, had God spared me, 
as many more would have fallen by it.’ Beder Khan Bey rose and 
walked to the Zab, making a sign to his attendants that they should 
bring the Melek to him. By his direction they held the Christian 
chief over the river, and, severing his head from his body with a 
dagger, cast them into the stream. All the family of the Melek had 
distinguished themselves at the time of the invasion by their courage. 
His sister, standing by his side, slew four men before she fell mortally 
wounded.”—Vol. i. pp. 219, 220. 

On his return to Mosul, Mr. Layard visited the Rock Sculp- 
tures at Malthayiah. The sculptures are Assyrian, contemporary 
with the Kings of Khorsabad and Koyunjik. They consist 
of four tablets of bas-relief cut in the rock, and on each tablet 
are nine figures in the act of adoring three divinities. He visited 
also Alkosh, a considerable Roman Catholic valley, containing 
the tomb of the prophet Nahum the Alkoshite. 

Although Tahyar Pasha, the governor of Mosul, had at- 
tempted to avert the calamity, yet a few days after Mr. Layard 
had reached Mosul, Beder Khan Bey marched his ferocious 
Kurds against Tkoma, massacring in cold blood men, women, 
and children. Three hundred women and children flying into 
Baz were killed in the pass ; and nearly half the population fell 
victims to the fanaticism of the Mohammedan murderer. The 
Porte was roused to a sense of its duty by these atrocious deeds. 
Osman Pasha was sent against the rebellious Kurd, who, after suf- 
fering two signal defeats, took refuge in a mountain fortress, and 
obtained too favourable terms of capitulation. He was brought to 
Constantinople, and subsequently sent to the island of Candia ;— 
a very inadequate punishment for rebellion and murder, 
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Mr. Layard has devoted an interesting chapter to an account 
of the origin, history, and doctrines of the Chaldean or Nestorian 
Christians. This primitive sect of the Christian Church has for 
nearly seventeen centuries maintained the purity of their faith, 
and the simplicity of their worship, uncontaminated by the super- 
stitions of the Church of Rome; and it is not easy to assign a 
reason why so little sympathy has been extended to them by tlie 
Protestant Churches of Europe. They deny the doctrine of pur- 
gatory; they refuse to the Virgin the titles and exaggerated 
veneration given her by the Romish and Eastern Churches. 
They deny the supremacy of the Pope; the absolute celibacy of 
the whole clergy; and the doctrine of transubstantiation. They 
neither worship images nor exhibit them; and they admit the 
Nicene Creed to its fullest extent. They observe the Sabbath 
strictly, and give the bread and wine of the Sacrament to per- 
sons of all ages. 

‘The Protestants of America,” says Mr. Layard, “have for some time 
past taken a deep interest in the Chaldeans. Their missionaries have 
opened schools in and around Oroomiah. A printing press has been 
established, and several works, including the Scriptures, have already 
been issued in the vernacular language of the people, and printed in 
a character peculiar to them. Their labours have, I believe, been 
successful. Although members of the Independent Church, they pro- 
fess to avoid any interference with the Ecclesiastical system of the 
Chaldeans ; admitting, I am informed, that Episcopacy is the form of 
Church government best suited to a sect circumstanced as the Chal- 
deans are. 

“It is to be hoped that the establishment of the authority of the 
Sultan in the Mountains, and the removal of several of the most 
fanatical and bloodthirsty of the Kurdish chiefs, will enable the 
Chaldeans to profess their faith without hinderance or restraint ; and 
that freed from all fears of fresh aggression, they may by their acti- 
vity and industry, restore fresh prosperity to their mountain districts. 
As the only remnant of a great nation, every one must feel an inte- 
rest in their history and condition, and our sympathies cannot but be 
excited in favour of a long persecuted people, who have merited the 
title of ‘ the Protestants of Asia.’”—Vol. i. pp. 267, 268. 

A few days after Mr. Layard returned to Mosul, he and Mr. 
Rassam, the British Vice-Consul, received an invitation to the 
great periodical feast of the Yezidis, or “ Worshippers of the 
Devil ;” a designation which they have acquired either from their 
respect or their terror for the evil principle. Keritli Oglu, the late 
Pasha, had seized by treachery, as he supposed, their head or 
High Priest, Sheikh Nasr, but the Sheikh had artfully substituted 
in his place the second in authority, who was carried prisoner to 
Mosul. The substitute having borne with resignation the torture 
and imprisonment intended for Sheikh Nasr, was released by 
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Mr. Rassam, on the advance of a considerable sum of mofiey, 
which the Yezidis faithfully repaid out of the produce of their 
fields. Mr. Rassam was unable to avail himself of the invitation, 
but Mr. Layard, anxious to clear up the mystery which hung 
over their worship and tenets, repaired with the dragoman of the 
Vice-Consulate, Hodja Toma, to Baadri, the residence of Hus- 
sein Bey, the political chief of the Yezidis. Baadri is situated at 
the foot of the range of hills about five miles to the north of Ain 
Sifni. He was met near the village by Hussein Bey, a hand- 
some and richly dressed youth, about 18 years of age, and by the 
priests and principal inhabitants on foot. Having breakfasted 
in Hussein’s Salamlik, or reception-room, he was left during 
the heat of the day to his siesta. In the afternoon, he was 
awakened by the shrill cry of the women, which generally an- 
nounces some happy event. ‘The Sheikh himself entered soon 
afterwards, and announced the birth of an heir. The child is 
yours,” he said. “ Heis our first-born, and he will grow up un- 
der your shadow. Let him receive his name from you, and be 
hereafter under your protection.” Mr. Layard was at first per- 
plexed by the request that he should “ stand godfather to a 
devil-worshipper’s baby ;” but with the sagacity which distin- 
guishes him, i suggested, in a neat Oriental speech, the name 
of the child’s grandfather Ali Bey, and accompanied it with a 
few gold coins to be sewed to the cap of the infant. Presents 
from the mother, and an invitation to the Harem, to see the fe- 
males of the family, indicated the gratitude of all parties. The 
festival took place next day; and men and women purified them- 
selves by oblations, before repairing to the tomb of their saint, 
Sheikh Adi. The tomb stands in a {narrow valley, with only 
one outlet. It is surrounded with buildings, inhabited by certain 
members of the priesthood and their families, who are chosen to 
watch over the sacred precincts ; and low buildings are erected 
for the accommodation of pilgrims and pedlars during the fes- 
tivities. Gigantic trees throw their shade over the open space, and 
streams of fresh water are conducied round the buildings. 

The assembly having sat till nearly mid-day at the door of the 
tomb, the High Priest rose, and was followed by Mr. Layard 
into the outer court filled with pilgrims. The stores of travel- 
ling merchants were spread on the ground. Many-coloured 
handkerchiefs and cotton stuffs hung from the trees. Dried 
fruits in heaps loaded the pavement, attracting the notice of 
groups of children. The High Priest was respectfully saluted 
as he passed, and he and Hussein Bey and Mr. Layard placed 
themselves on the slab surrounding a fountain by the road side, 
listening to the music of pipes and tambourines, mixed with the 
hum of human voices, sounding through the valley. 
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“.T never beheld,” says Mr. Layard, “ a more picturesque or 
animated scene. Long lines of pilgrims toiled up the avenue. There 
was the swarthy inhabitant of the Sinjar, with his long black locks, 
his piercing eye, and regular features—his white robes floating in the 
wind, and his unwieldy matchlock thrown over his shoulder. Then 
followed the more wealthy families of the Kochers—the wandering 
tribes who live in tents in the plains, and among the hills of ancient 
Adiabene; the men in gay jackets and variegated turbans, with fan- 
tastic arms in their girdles; the women richly clad in silk antaris ; 
their hair braided in many tresses, falling down their backs, and 
adorned with wild flowers; their foreheads almost concealed by gold 
and silver coins, and engraved stones hanging round their necks. 
Next would appear a poverty-stricken family from a village of the 
Mosul district ; the women clad in white, pale and care-worn, bend- 
ing under the weight of their children; the men urging on the heavily 
laden donkey. Similar groups descended from the hills. Repeated 
discharges of fire-arms announced to those below the arrival of every 
new party. 

“ All turned to the fountains before proceeding to their allotted 
station, and laying their arms on the ground kissed the hands of 
Sheikh Nasr, Hussein Bey, and myself. After saluting the assembled 
priests, they continued their way up the sides of the mountains, and 
chose some wide-spreading oak or the roof of a building, for a resting 
place during their sojourn in the valley. They then spread their 
carpets, and lighting fires with dry branches and twigs, busied them- 
selves in preparing their food. ‘There was scarcely a tree without its 
colony.”—Vol. i. pp. 284-286. 


Dancing and music, vocal and instrumental, followed the salu- 
tation of the priests. Anxious spectators occupied every spot 
from which the dancers could be seen, and the branches above 
were bending under clusters of boys, the manceuvres of one of 
whom gave rise to an amusing incident, which throws some light 
on the extraordinary superstitions of the sect. 


“ The boy had fixed himself to the very end of a weak bough 
which was immediately above us, and threatened every moment to 
break under the weight. As I looked up I saw the impending dan- 
ger, and made an effort by an appeal to the chief to avert it. ‘If 
that young Sheit—’ I exclaimed, about to use an epithet generally 
given in the East to such adventurous youths ;* Ichecked myself im- 
mediately, but it was already too late; half the dreaded word had 
escaped. ‘The effect was instantaneous; «look of horror seized those 
who were near enough to overhear me; it was quickly communicated 
to those beyond. The pleasant smile which usually played upon the 
fine features of the young Bey gave way to a serious and angry ex- 
pression. I lamented that I had thus unwillingly wounded the feel- 








* «The term Sheitan (equivalent to Satan) is usually applied in the East to a 
clever, cunning, or daring fellow,” 
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ings of my hosts, and was at a loss to know how I could make atone- 
ment for my indiscretion—doubting whether an apology to the evil 
principle or to the chief was expected. I endeavoured, however, to 
make them understand without venturing upon any observations which 
might have brought me into greater difficulties, that I regretted what 
had passed ; but it was some time before the group resumed their com- 
posure and indulged in their previous merriment.”—Vol. i. pp. 286, 
287. 


As the twilight faded, the Fakirs, or servants of the tomb, 
issued from the tomb to fill and trim the iamps on the walls of the 
court-yard, and in the different buildings, and even in isolated 
rocks, and the hollow trunks of trees. As the priests advanced, 
the crowds passed their right hands through the flames, and 
rubbed their right eye-brow, and that of the children, with the 
part purified by the sacred element. About an hour after sun- 
set, the Fakirs were sent to Mr. Layard from the kitchen. of the 
holy edifice with platters of boiled rice, roast meat, and fruit. 
The night scene, and the true character of the rites of the Yezi- 
dis, is thus given by our author :— 


* As night advanced, those who had assembled—they must now 
have amounted to nearly 5000 persons—lighted torches which they 
earried with them, as they wandered through the forest. The effect 
was magical. The varied groups could be faintly distinguished 
through the darkness ; men hurrying to and fro; women with their 
children seated on the house-tops, and crowds gathering round the ped- 
lars who exposed their wares for sale in the court-yard. Thousands 
of lights were reflected in the fountains and streams, glimmered 
amongst the foliage of the trees, and danced in the distance. As I 
was gazing on this extraordinary scene, the hum of human voices 
was suddenly hushed, and a strain, solemn and melancholy, arose from 
the valley. It resembled some majestic chant which years before I 
had listened to in a distant land. Music so pathetic and so sweet I had 
never before heard in the East. The voices of men and women 
were blended in harmony with the soft notes of many flutes. At 
measured intervals the song was broken by the loud clash of cymbals 
and tambourines ; and those who were without the precincts of the 
tomb then joined in the melody. 

*‘ T hastened to the sanctuary, and found Sheikh Nasr surrounded 
by the priests, seated in the inner court. The place was lighted up 
by torches and lamps, which threw a soft light over the white walls 
of the tomb and green foliage of the arbour. The Sheikhs in their 
white turbans and robes, all venerable men with long grey beards, 
were ranged on one side; on the opposite, seated on the stones, 
were about 30 Cawals, (one of the principal orders of the priesthood, ) 
in their motley dresses of black and white—each performing on a 
tambourine or a flute. Around stood the Fakirs, in their dark gar- 
ments; and the women of the orders of the priesthood, also arrayed 
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in pure white. No others were admitted within the walls of the 
court. 

‘* The same slow and solemn strain lasted for near an hour. <A part 
of it was called ‘ Makam Azerat Esau,’ or the Song of the Angel 
Jesus. It was sung by the Sheikhs, the Cawals, and the women, and 
occasionally by those without. I could not catch the words, nor could 
I prevail upon any of those present to repeat them to me. They 
were in Arabic, and as few of the Yezidis can speak or pronounce 
that language, they were not intelligible even to the experienced ear 
of Hodja Toma. The tambourines, which were struck simultaneously, 
only interrupted at intervals the song of the priests. As the time 
quickened they broke in more frequently. The chant gradually gave 
way to a lively melody, which, increasing in measure, was finally 
lost in a confusion of sounds. The tambourines were beaten with 
extraordinary energy; the flutes poured forth a rapid flood of notes ; 
the voices were raised to the highest pitch; the men outside joined 
in the ery, whilst the women made the rocks resound with the shrill 
tahieel. ‘The musicians, giving way to the excitement, threw their 
instruments into the air, and strained their limbs into every con- 
tortion, until they fell exhausted to the ground. Inever heard a more 
frightful yell than that which rose in the valley. It was midnight. 
The time and place were well suited to the occasion; and I gazed 
with wonder upon the extraordinary scene around me. Thus were 
probably celebrated ages ago the mysterious rites of the Corybantes, 
when they met in some consecrated grove. I did not marvel that 
such wild ceremonies had given rise to those stories of unhallowed 
rites and obscene mysteries which have rendered the name of 
Yezidi an abomination in the East. Notwithstanding the uncon- 
trollable excitement which appeared to prevail among all present, 
there were no indecent gestures or unseemly ceremonies. When the 
musicians and singers were exhausted, the noise suddenly died away ; 
the various groups resumed their previous cheerfulness, and again 
wandered through the valley, or seated themselves under the trees.” — 
Vol. i. pp. 290-293. 

On the second day of the festival the same ceremonies were 
repeated, and towards the evening of that day about 7000 per- 
sons had assembled. During the three days that Mr. Layard 
remained at Sheikh Adi he wandered over the valley and sur- 
rounding mountains, talking with the various groups of pilgrims, 
and listening to their tales of oppression and bloodshed. 

Although we have no doubt of the truth of Mr. Layard’s 
opinion that Sheikh Adi is not the scene of the orgies attributed 
to the Yezidis, because the whole valley is held sacred, and no 
acts permitted within the sacred precincts which the Jewish law 
has | sone impure, yet we cannot believe that “ stories” can 
be entirely without foundation “ which have rendered the name 
of the Yezidis an abomination throughout the East.” Mr. Layard 
acknowledges that they are very suspicious of strangers, and 
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fearful of betraying the secrets of their faith ; and he admits that 
some ceremony took place before he joined the assembly at the tomb, 
at which no strangers can be present; nor could he learn its nature 
from the Cawals. 

The religion of this singular people is “ a strange mixture of 
Sabeanism, Christianity, and Mohammedanism, with a tincture 
of the doctrines of the Gnostics and Manicheans.” They recog- 
nise one supreme being, but do not appear to offer any direct 
prayer or sacrifice to him. It does not appear that they actually 
worship the devil. The name of the evil spirit is never men- 
tioned, and the allusion to it by others is said to have been ex- 
piated by death. They avoid every expression resembling in 
sound the name of Satan, or the word for “accursed.” ‘They 
eschew Shat, a river, and even Keitan, a thread, as resembling 
Sheitan, the devil. When they do speak of him it is with rever- 
ence, as Melek Taous, King Peacock, and they have a bronze or 
copper figure of a bird (called Melek Taous) which they preserve 
as a symbol, not as an idol, and which is always kept by the 
Great Sheikh, and carried with him. They regard Satan as 
the chief of the angelic host, suffering punishment for rebellion 
against the Divine will, but all powerful, and hereafter to be 
restored. Inferior to him in might and wisdom are seven 
archangels. Christ they regard as a good angel, who took the 
human form and ascended to heaven without being crucified. 
They reverence the Old Testament, and do not reject either the 
New Testament or the Koran. They look for the second coming 
of Christ. They appear to have no religious observances on 
marriage, and the number of wives is not limited. The Sheikh, 
when he ascertains that there is mutual consent, marries the 
party, and a ring is given to the bride. They have four orders of 
priesthood—the Pirs or saints, the Sheikhs, who watch over the 
tomb of Sheikh Adi, the Cawals or preachers, and the Fakirs, 
who perform menial offices; and, what is unexampled in the 
Kast, all these offices are hereditary, and descend to females, 
who, when they enjoy them, are treated with the same conside- 
ration as the men. 

Tahyar Pasha having planned an expedition into the Sinjar, 
Mr. Layard returned to Mosul, and accompanied the governor 
on his almost royal progress. The Yezidis of Mirkan, who had 
suffered from the extortions and cruelties of former Pashas, re- 
fused to meet him, and declared their intention of defending 
their village. The Pasha’s troops soon entered and plundered 
the village, murdered the decrepit old men and women who 
could not escape, and burned it to the ground. The Yezidis 
took refuge in a narrow gorge, abounding in caverns and isolated 
rocks, After several days hard fighting, in which many of the 
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Pasha’s troops were killed, the Yezidis retreated during the 
night, by a pathway known only to themselves. 

Anxious to renew the excavations, Mr. Layard took leave of 
the Pasha, and found on his return to Mosul letters from England, 
informing him that Sir Stratford Canning had presented the 
sculptures discovered in Assyria to the British nation, and that 
Government had granted funds to the British Museum for carry- 
ing on the researches commenced at Nimroud and elsewhere. 
Although this grant was small, and inferior to that made to M. 
Botta for the excavations at Khorsabad, yet Mr. Layard resolved 
to turn it to the best account, and was obliged to undertake 
the multifarious occupations of draughtsman, of cast-taker, sculp- 
ture-packer, and overseer of workmen. By the end of October 
he began to excavate, with a body of Arabs,—fifty Nestorian 
Chaldxans, who brought their wives and families,—a_ skilful 
marble-cutter,—a carpenter,—a few men from Mosul, and his 
three servants. The success of his operations was proportional 
to the strength of his establishment. A great number of beau- 
tifully executed bas-reliefs were discovered. They represented 
the wars of the King, who stands gorgeously attired in a chariot 
drawn by three horses richly caparisoned. Behind him are 
three chariots with warriors and archers, and in several places 
are introduced groups of men slaying the enemy. The return 
after victory, the procession to the Royal castle, the siege of a 
town, the reception of captives, the crossing of a river, the em- 
barkation of chariots and troops, are all finely represented in 
these interesting antiquities. Mr. Layard also found the re- 
mains of iron armour almost decomposed, and also remains of 
copper armour, and iron inlaid with copper. A perfect helmet, 
which immediately fell to pieces, and which is represented in 
the bas-reliefs, was discovered, together with vases of the finest 
alabaster, and vessels of baked clay ;—but particularly a vase in 
glass, of elegant shape and admirable workmanship, bearing the 
title of the Khorsabad King. 

In the centre of the mound where the pair of gigantic winged 
bulls, formerly mentioned, were found, the workmen disinterred 
an obelisk of black marble, about seven feet high. It was flat at 
the top, which was cut into three gradines. It contained on its 
four sides twenty small bas-reliefs, and above, below, and be- 
tween them, was an inscription of 210 lines. It was in a state 
of high preservation, the figures sharp and well-defined, and not 
a character of the inscription wanting. Mr. Layard conjectures 
that it was commemorative of the conquest of India, or some 
country far east of Assyria. In the south-east corner of the 
mound a pair of winged lions, with a pair of crouching sphinxes 
between them, were discovered. The fire which destroyed the 
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building had raged here with extraordinary fury. The sphinxes, 
which were about five feet in height and length, were almost re- 
duced to lime; and Mr. Layard had just made drawings of 
them, when they fell to pieces. In the south-east corner, the 
highest part of the mound, the workmen came upon the lid of 
an earthen sarcophagus, five feet long, but very narrow. The 
skeleton was well preserved, but fell to pieces when exposed to 
the air. The body had been doubled up when forced into it. 
Another, like a dish-cover, and scarcely four feet long, was found 
near the first. Neither of the skulls could be preserved, as 
they crumbled into dust when touched. 

Mr. Layard had, early in December, collected a sufficient 
number of bas-reliefs to load another raft; but in consequence 
of the Arabs of the desert having stolen the spars, skins, and 
mats which he had collected for the purpose, it was not till the 
25th of the month that he had the satisfaction of seeing a raft, 
bearing twenty-three cases, in one of which was the obelisk, 
floating down the Tigris to Baghdad. 

In the second volume of this interesting work, Mr. Layard 
completes in four chapters the fourteen which contain the account 
of his excavations and his journeys to the hills—the remain- 
ing, and by far the largest part of the volume, being devoted 
to a dissertation of seven chapters, treating of the materials for 
the history of Assyria, the architecture, the arts, the costume, 
the military system, the private life, and the religion of the 
Assyrians. 

Tahyar Pasha died of a broken heart, in consequence of hay- 
ing been led, by the false representations of his officers, to 
attack and plunder a friendly tribe. This event, however, did 
not interfere with the proceedings of Mr. Layard. After Christ- 
mas he resumed his labours in the north-west palace, where the 
sculptures had not suffered from fire. He ad at this time dis- 
covered only eight chambers, but before the end of April he had 
explored almost the whole building, and had opened twenty-eight 
chambers cased with alabaster slabs. In addition to the usual 
bas-reliefs of warlike and triumphant kings, winged female dei- 
ties, gigantic eagle-headed winged figures, and a curious repre- 
sentation of the Assyrian Venus, Mylitta, or Astarte, in a ques- 
tionable position, he obtained a number of ivory ornaments of 
considerable beauty, and furnishing important evidence respect- 
ing the epoch at which the building was destroyed. When these 
ivories were uncovered, they were in such a state of decomposition, 
and adhered so firmly to the soil, that Mr. Layard spent hours 
lying on the ground, trying to separate them with his penknife 
from the surrounding rubbish. The ivory came off in flakes. 
Many valuable specimens were thus lost; but those which were 
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brought to England have been admirably restored by a process 
of singular ingenuity, suggested, we think we have heard Mr. 
Layard say, by Dr. Buckland. The gelatinous matter which 
cemented, as it were, the particles of ivory, had been dissolved 
and removed; and by the re-absorption of gelatine dissolved in 
water, they have recovered the consistency and appearance of 
oo ivory, and may be handled without the risk of injuring 
them! 


“The most interesting of these ivories,” says Mr. Layard, “ are 
the remains of two small tablets, (nine inches long by six high,) one 
nearly entire, the other much injured. Upon them are represented 
two sitting figures, holding in one hand the Egyptian sceptre or sym- 
bol of power. Between them is a cartouche containing a name or 
words in hieroglyphics, and surmounted by a feather or plume, such 
as is found in monuments of the eighteenth and subsequent dynasties 
of Egypt. The chairs in which the figures are seated, the robes of 
the figures themselves, the hieroglyphics in the cartouche, and the 
feather above it, were enamelled with a blue substance, (horizontal 
strips of opaque blue glass, with a few bars in green,) let into the 
ivory; and the whole ground of the tablet, as well as the cartouche, 
and part of the figures, was originally gilded—remains of the gold- 
leaf still adhering to them.”—Vol. ii. pp. 9, 10. 


Mr. Birch has, in a learned Paper published in the Transac- 
tions of the Royal Society of Literature, (new series,) endea- 
voured to fix the age of these ivories, “ by their artistic style, by 
their philological peculiarities, and by the political relations be- 
tween Egypt and Syria.” He regards them as not purely 
Egyptian, but closely resembling Egyptian workmanship; and 
he considers them as of the age of the 22d or Bubastite dynasty, 
or about 980 B.C.* 

In excavating in the centre of the mound to the south of the 
great winged bulls, Mr. Layard found a tomb, five feet long, 
and eighteen inches broad, built of bricks, and covered with a 
slab of alabaster. The skull and large bones of the skeleton 
were entire, and near the right shoulder were three earthen ves- 
sels, In the dust round the skeleton were parts of a necklace, 
beads of opaque coloured glass, agate, cornelian, and amethyst. 
A small crouching lion of lapis-lazuli was also found. The 
vases and ornaments were Egyptian in their character. Many 
other tombs were found containing vases, mirrors, spears, and 
beads. Having removed the contents of the tombs, the remains 
of a building were discovered five feet beneath them. The slabs, 
containing both sculptures and inscriptions, were scattered about 
without order, After nearly twenty tombs had been removed 





* See Mr. Layard’s Work, vol. ii. pp. 205, 420. 
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from a space about fifty feet square, the uncovered ruins had 
a singular aspect: above 100 slabs, packed in rows, leant 
against each other, like slabs in a stone-cutter’s yard. As the 
Assyrians carved these slabs after they were placed, it was evi- 
dent that this collection of them had been moved from their ori- 
ginal position, or that the central building had been destroyed to 
supply materials for the construction of this edifice. The slabs 
were placed in a regular series according to the sculptures upon 
them, which were chiefly battles and sieges. To the south of 
the centre building two gigantic figures were discovered, similar 
to those discovered to the north. 


‘“‘ But here were tombs over the ruins. The edifice had perished ; 
and in the earth and rubbish accumulating above its remains,’a people, 
whose funereal vases and ornaments were identical in form and 
material with those found in the eatacombs of Egypt, had buried 
their dead. What race, then, occupied the country after the destruc- 
tion of the Assyrian palaces? At what period were these tombs 
made? What antiquity did their presence assign to the buildings 
beneath them? These are questions which I am yet unable to an- 
swer, and which must be left undecided until the origin and age of 
the contents of the tombs can be satisfactorily determined.”—Vol. ii. 
pp. 19, 20. 

In the south-west palace were found gigantic-winged bulls, 
lions with human heads, and double crouching sphinxes. All 
the walls had been exposed to fire, the slabs being cracked, 
and nearly reduced to lime. Amid a mass of charred wood 
and charcoal, and beneath a fallen slab, part of a beam of wood, 
apparently mulberry, was found in good preservation—the only 
portion of entire wood as yet discovered in the Assyrian ruins. 

The principal burying-place of the people who occupied the 
country after the destruction of the oldest of the palaces, was on 
the south-east, or highest corner of the mound. Many tombs 
were here discovered, resembling dish-covers, and containing 
silver ornaments, lachrymatories, and small alabaster bottles. 
The skeletons, though at first entire, crumbled to pieces. Two 
skulls alone have been preserved. The remains of a building 
were discovered beneath the tombs, containing seven chambers, 
There were no traces of inscriptions upon the slabs, nor remains 
of colour upon the plastered walls. 

On the eastern in of the mound a singular discovery was 
made. The wall which surrounded the lower buildings, built 
of sun-dried bricks, was nearly fifty feet thick, and, buried in its 
centre, about fifteen feet below the surface of the platform, the 
workmen found a small vaulted chamber, built of baked bricks. 
Its height and width were about ten feet. The arch was con- 
structed on the well-known principle of vaulted roofs, the 
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bricks being placed side-ways, and probably sustained by a 
wooden centering till the vault was finished. The greater part 
of the rubbish which piled this chamber was a kind of slag. The 
sides of the bricks which formed the arched roof and walls were 
almost vitrified. Zhe chamber, indeed, had the appearance of a 
large furnace for making glass, or for fusing metal. As there 
was no access to this chamber from without, it must have been 
used before the upper part of the wall was built. 

Although several trenches were opened in other parts of the 
mound, disclosing pavements, slabs, and articles in copper, yet 
the ruins were very inadequately explored, as Mr. Layard, from 
the smallness of the sum soar at his disposal, could not pursue 
his researches to the extent that he desired. He has, therefore, 
as he himself observes, “ left a great part of the Mound of Nim- 
roud to be explored by those who may hereafter succeed him 
in the examination of the ruins of Assyria.” 

The twelfth chapter of the work is occupied with an account 
of the excavations undertaken at Kalah Sherghat, (on the 
Tigris, about half a degree south of Nimroud,) and principally at 
the west side of the mound. <A mutilated sitting figure, in 
black basalt, the only specimen existing of an entire Assyrian 
figure, had been uncovered before Mr. Layard arrived, a cunei- 
form inscription occupying the three sides of the square block 
on which the figure sat. He found upon it the names of the 
king’s father (the builder of the most ancient palace of Nimroud) 
and of his grandfather; and an Arab having brought him a 
brick bearing a short legend, which “ contained the three names 
entire, he was thus enabled to fix the comparative epoch of the 
newly-discovered ruins.” “ At no time,” says Mr. Layard, “ did 
I feel the value of the genealogical lists on the different monu- 
ments at Nimroud more than when exploring other remains in 
Assyria. They enabled me to ascertain the comparative date of 
every edifice and rock-tablet with which I became acquainted, and 
to fix the style of art of each period.” Several tombs like those 
found at Nimroud, and containing bones, &c., were discovered 
near the ruins, and above these ancient tombs were graves of more 
recent date, some of them, indeed, belonging to the tribes which 
had, a few days before, encamped among the ruins. The prin- 
cipal ruin here is a large mound, surmounted by a cone or pyra- 
mid, which rises nearly in the centre of the north side of the 
great platform. It is one of the largest in Assyria, being about 
4685 yards in circuit. It is a stupendous structure, not inferior 
in magnitude and extent to any other artificial mound in Assyria. 
Its height is unequal, and its sides perpendicular, rising, in some 
places, nearly 100 fect above the plain. Mr. Layard does not 
yenture to identify the city with Cholah, one of the four primi- 
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tive cities mentioned in Genesis, or the Ur of Abraham, which 
existed in the time of Ammianus Marcellinus. Mr. Ainsworth 
considers Kalah Sherghat as the Ur of the Persians and Chal- 
deans; but as Ammianus Marcellinus does not mention Ifatra 
after but before Ur, Mr. Layard regards Mr. Ainsworth’s argu- 
ment in favour of the identification of the latter city with Kalah 
Sherghat as scarcely tenable.* 

Upon his return to Mosul, Mr. Layard made preparations 
for removing the sculptures to Baghdad. The trustees of the 
British Museum had wisely determined that the larger sculp- 
tures should not be sawn in pieces like the pair of bulls sent to 
France from Khorsabad. The winged bull and the lion were 
to remain covered over with earth till a favourable opportunity 
should occur for transporting them entire. Unwilling, how- 
ever, to leave behind him the very finest specimen of Assyrian 
art which he had discovered, Mr. Layard resolved upon attempt- 
ing the removal and embarkation of two of the smallest bulls 
and lions, and the best preserved of the thirteen pairs of those 
gigantic sculptures which had been disinterred. A strong cart of 
mulberry was accordingly constructed, and a pair of strong iron 
axles purchased, which had been used by M. Botta. This cart 
was an object of wonder to all classes at Mosul; and its passage, 
by the aid of a pair of buffaloes, across the frail bridge of boats at 
Mosul, was an exciting spectacle. The bulk of the huge slabs was 
diminished by cutting away as much as possible from the back of 
them; and, in order to convey the bull from the river to the cart, 
a trench 200 feet long, 15 feet wide, and 20 fect deep, required to 
be cut. With ropes from Aleppo, hawsers from Baghdad, and 
blocks and jack-screws from the steamers of the Euphrates expe- 
dition, Mr. Layard began to move the bull on the 18thof March. 
A large number of Abou Salman Arabs, with their Sheikh, at- 
tended by a body of horsemen, and the inhabitants of Haifa 
and Nimroud, aided Mr. Layard’s Arabs and Nestorians on this 
momentous occasion. The lowering of the bull from its place, 
which is represented in a beautiful frontispiece to the first vo- 
lume, was the most difficult part of the operation. The mass de- 
scended gradually amidst the intense anxicty of the spectators. 
The Arabs, half-frantic with excitement, raised their war-cry 
amid the drums and pipes of the Kurdish musicians ; and, almost 
naked, with their long [air floating in the wind, they indulged in 
the wildest postures and gesticulations as they clung to the ropes, 





* See “ Notes of an excursion to Kalah Sherkat, the Ur of the Persians, and to 
the ruins of Al Hadhr, the J/utra of the Chaldees, and Hatra of the Romans.” By 
WittraMm Ainswortn, Esq., in the Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, vol. 
xi. pp. 1-21. This excursion was performed in April 1840, in company with Mr. 
Layard, Mr. Mitford, and Mr, Rassam, the English Vice-Consul. 
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their enthusiasm being increased by the incessant screams, and 
the ear-piercing tahleel of the women. 


“ The bull once in motion,” says Mr. Layard, “ it was no longer 
possible to obtain a hearing. The loudest cries I could produce were 
buried in the heap of discordant sounds. Neither the hippopotamus- 
hide whip of the Cawasses, nor the bricks and clods of earth with 
which I endeavoured to draw attention from some of the most noisy 
of the group, were of any avail. Away went the bull, steady enough 
as long as supported by the props behind; but as it came nearer to 
the rollers, the beams could no longer be used. ‘The cable and ropes 
stretched more and more. Dry from the climate, as they felt the 
strain, they creeked and threw out dust. Water was thrown over 
them, but in vain, for they all broke together when the sculpture was 
within four or five feet of the rollers. The bull was precipitated to the 
ground. Those who held the ropes, thus suddenly released, followed 
its example, and were rolling one over the other in the dust. A sud- 
den silence succeeded to the clamour. I rushed into the trenches, 
prepared to find the bull in many pieces. It would be difficult to de- 
scribe my satisfaction, when I saw it lying precisely where I wished 
to place it, and uninjured! The Arabs no sooner got on their legs 
again, than seeing the result of the accident, they darted out of the 
trenches, and seizing by the hands the women who were looking on, 
formed a large circle, and yelling their war-cry with redoubled en- 
ergy, commenced a most mad dance. The musicians exerted them- 
selves to the utmost; but their music was drowned by the cries of the 
dancers. Even Abd-ur-rahman shared in the excitement, and throw- 
ing his cloak to one of the attendants, insisted upon leading off the 
Debké.”—Vol. ii. pp. 82, 83. 

The fortunate descent of the bull was signalized by feasting 
and dancing ; and on the following day it was conveyed as far as 
the ruins of the former village of Nimroud, where it stuck in one 
of the deep pits in which the villagers deposit their winter stores. 
Here it remained during the night, se by a party of Arabs, 
who were attacked by some adventurous Bedouins, who had co- 
veted the ropes, mats, and felts in which the bull was enveloped. 
The thieves, however, were beaten off; and the bull, when raised 
out of the pit, was dragged in triumph to within a few hundred 
yards of the river,—an interesting scene which is well represented 
in the frontispiece to the second volume. The lion was removed 
more easily, though it took two days to reach the river ; and with 
the aid of the Sheikh Abd-ur-rahman and his Arabs, the sculp- 
tures were placed on rafts floated by 600 skins. 

After the departure of the lion and bull, Mr. Layard opened 
a deep trench or well in the high conical mound or pyramid, tlie 
whole mass of which he found to be built of sun-dried bricks. 
He supposes, that being originally cased with stone, or coloured 
baked bricks, it may have been raised over the tomb of some 
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monarch, or intended as a watch-tower. There were no traces of 
an interior chamber. “ It is possible, however,” as Mr. Layard 
says, “ that this may prove to be the very pyramid raised above 
the remains of the founder of the city by the Assyrian Queen, 
the ‘ Busta Nini,’ under which may still be found some traces of 
the sepulchre of the great King.” On the edge of the ruins were 
found two enormous winged bulls, 17 feet high, which had fallen 
from their place. Mr. Layard now began to bury the numerous 
sculptures which he was obliged to leave, in conformity with the 
instructions he received from the British Museum. 

Mr. Layard concludes his thirteenth chapter with an interesting 
recapitulation of six pages, in which he endeavours to conduct the 
reader through the ruins of the principal edifice, and to convey to 
him some ideaof the excavated halls and chambers as they appeared 
when fully explored. As our limits will not permit us to make such 
along extract, we must try, in the space of one page, to present our 
readers with its essence. As we approach the mound not a trace of 
ruins is to be seen ; a broad and parched platform alone meets the 
eye. By a flight of rudely cut steps, we descend about twenty feet 
into the principal trench, and suddenly find ourselves between a 
pair of colossal lions, winged and human-headed, and forming a 
portal. Leaving behind us a small chamber, in which the sculp- 
tures are rudely designed and executed, we pass from between the 
lions into the principal hall. On both sides of us are sculptured 
gigantic winged figures, eagle-headed and human-headed, with 
mysterious symbols in their hands. To the left is another portal, 
formed by winged lions. One of them has fallen across the en- 
trance, and there is just room to creep beneath it. Beyond this 
portal is a winged figure and two slabs, with almost effaced bas- 
reliefs. Further on there are no traces of a wall. The opposite 
side of the hall has also disappeared, and we only see a high wall 
of earth, which we discover to be a solid structure built of bricks 
of unbaked clay, scarcely to be distinguished from the soil. Slabs 
of alabaster fallen from their original position have been raised, and 
we tread in the midst of a maze of small bas-reliefs representing 
chariots, horsemen, battles, and sieges. Having walked about 
100 feet among these monuments, we reach another door-way, 
formed by gigantic winged bulls in yellow limestone. One is 
entire ; the great human head of the other is at our feet, and its 
body broken in pieces. Without entering the building to which 
this portal leads, we see, as we pass on, another winged figure, 
apparently presenting a flower to the winged bull, and adjoining 
it eight fine bas-reliefs, representing the king hunting and tri- 
umphing over the lion and the wild bull, and also the siege of 
the castle with the battering ram. We are now at the end of 
the hall, and before us is an elaborate sculpture,—two kings 
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standing beneath the emblem of the Supreme Deity, and attended 
by winged figures. Between them is the sacred tree. In front 
of this bas-relief is the great stone platform on which the Assy- 
rian throne may have stood. Issuing through a fourth outlet 
from the hall, between another pair of lions, we are stopped by 
a deep ravine, to the north of which towers above us the lofty 
pyramid. On walls near this ravine are seen various figures of 
tribute-bearing captives and monkeys; and lying on its very edge 
are two enormous bulls, and two winged figures above 14 feet 
high. Returning to the yellow bulls, we pass between them into 
a large chamber, surrounded by eagle-headed figures, having at 
one end a door-way guarded by two priests, and in the centre 
another portal with winged bulls. Whichever way we turn we 
are in the midst of a nest of rooms, and would soon lose our- 
selves. As the rubbish has been placed in the centre of the 
chambers, the excavations consist of a number of narrow pas- 
sages, panelled on one side with slabs of alabaster, and shut in 
on the other by a high wall of earth, in which a broken vase or 
a painted brick may be seen. Other entrances, formed by winged 
lions, lead us into new chambers, containing fresh objects which 
at once surprise and interest us. Emerging from the buried 
palace by a trench opposite to that by which we entered, we are 
again upon the level platform. “ We are half-inclined to be- 
lieve that we have dreamed a dream, or have been listening to 
some tale of eastern romance.” ‘ Some,” says our author, “ who 
may hereafter tread on the spot when the grass again grows 
over the ruins of the Assyrian palaces, may indeed suspect that 
I have been relating a vision.” 

The country round Nimroud having become dangerous from'the 
incursions of the Arabs, and a small sum of money being still in 
his hands, Mr. Layard devoted it to an examination of the ruins 
opposite Mosul, especially the great mound of Koyunjik. Slabs 
had from time immemorial been taken from this mound for build- 
ing materials, or to be burnt for lime, and a bas-relief had been 
some years ago discovered during a search after stones for a bridge 
across the Tigris. Beneath Jonah’s tomb and the village there was 
reason to expect remains of considerable importance, which had 
only been preserved by the superincumbent property. The French 
consul had excavated this mound unsuccessfully, but Mr. Layard 
had now discovered from experience the proper method of exa- 
mination. In building a palace the Assyrians first constructed a 
platform or solid compact mass of sun-dried bricks, about 30 or 40 
feet high. Upon this they reared their fabric, and when it was 
destroyed the ruins remained on the platform, half-covered by 
the upper walls and roof, and covered in course of time by the 
dust and sand of the summer winds. The first step in excava- 
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tion, therefore, is to reach the brick platform, and open trenches 
on the same level, and in every direction. The platform here was 
20 feet deep, and the wall first discovered was the side of a cham- 
ber, with an entrance formed by winged bulls, leading into a 
second hall. In the course of a month nine chambers, the 
largest of which was 130 feet long and 30 wide, were explored, 
—similar to those of Nimroud and Khorsabad. The bas-reliefs, 
however, were larger, being about 10 feet high and 84 wide, 
and the winged human-headed bulls, forming the entrance, 
about 15 feet square. The inscriptions were not numerous. 
The name of the king was the son of the builder of Khorsabad. 
The sculptures were generally of the same character as those 
described—the conquests and triumphs of the Assyrian king. 
One of them, however, was uncommon. It was a sea-picce, 
representing vessels filled with warriors, leaving a castle on the 
sea-shore. Mr. Layard regards this sculpture as recording an 
Assyrian conquest of ‘Tyre. 

“ This,” says Mr. Layard, “ was the extent of my discoveries at 
Koyunjik. The ruins were evidently those of a palace of great ex- 
tent and magnificence. From the size of the slabs, and the number 
of the figures, the walls, when entire and painted, as they no doubt 
originally were, must have been of considerable beauty, and the di- 
mensions of the chambers must have added greatly to the general 
eflect. At that time the palace rose above the river, which swept 
round the foot of the mound. ‘Then also the edifice now covered by 
the village of Nebbi Yunus, stood entire above the stream, and tlie 
whole quadrangle was surrounded by lofty walls cased with stone, 
their towers adorned with sculptured alabaster, and their gateways 
formed by colossal bulls. The position of the ruins proves that at one 
time this was one of the most important parts of Nineveh; and 
the magnificence of the remains shews that the edifices must have 
been founded by one of the greatest of the Assyrian monarchs,.”— 
Vol. ii. pp. 138, 139. 

Mr. Ross has more recently pursued these excavations at the 
desire of the Trustees of the British Museum. He has found 
that there were more buildings than one on the platform, and 
in addition to many bas-reliefs divided in the centre by bands 
of inscriptions, he has discovered a monument of considerable 
interest, supposed to have been an Assyrian tomb. 

Having covered up the sculptures which he could not remove, 
and transported to Busrah the valuable results of his labours, 
Mr. Layard left Mosul and returned to England, to receive the 
applause and gratitude of the public, and we trust the more sub- 
stantial rewards which a distinguished scholar is entitled to expect 
from his Sovereign,—rewards which he never fails to receive 
in every other country but ours. The Governments of France 
and England have a right to complete the researches which they 
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have so successfully begun, and we earnestly hope that neither 
penurious cabinets, nor empty exchequers, nor civil broils, will 
— them from advancing ample funds to rescue from bar- 

aric hands and fanatical hearts the magnificent remains which 
still lie deep in the plains of Mesopotamia. 

Having given a history of his excavations, and a description 
of the discoveries to which they lead, Mr. Layard has devoted 
the second part of his work, consisting of seven chapters, to an 
inquiry into the history, the civilisation, the manners, and the 
arts of the ancient Assyrians. These chapters, which are illus- 
trated by a large number of admirably executed woodcuts, ex- 
hibit much learning and ingenuity, and considering how limited 
and incomplete were his materials, Mr. Layard’s dissertation will 
be perused with deep interest by the philosophical as well as the 
general reader, while the pious student will ponder with delight 
over the numerous illustrations and confirmations of the descrip- 
tions and statements of the Old Testament Scriptures. We re- 
gret that our too narrow limits will not allow us to make ex- 
tracts from this portion of Mr. Layard’s volumes. We shall 
merely indicate the more important conclusions at which he has 
arrived. From the concurring testimony of Scripture and He- 
rodotus, 606 B. c. is the date of the conquest of Nineveh by 
Cyaxares. The buildings must, therefore, be assigned to an 
epoch preceding 634 B. C., as the Scyths had held Assyria 28 
years before that era. ‘Two written characters were in use among 
the Assyrians, the cuneiform or arrow-headed, which has been 
so successfully studied by Major Rawlinson, and which, like the 
hieroglyphics of Egypt, is read from left to right—and the cur- 
sive or hieratic, which, like the Hebrew and Arabic, runs from 
right to left. It is not known which of these two modes of 
writing is the more ancient, but it is probable that simple per- 
pendicular and horizontal lines preceded rounded forms. The 
cuneiform writing has been classed by Major Rawlinson into 
Assyro-Babylonian, Primitive Babylonian, Medo-Assyrian, As- 
syrian and Elymean. Mr. Layard suggests the substitution 
of early and later Assyrian, for Assyrian and Medo-Assyrian, 
and he thinks it may be asserted with confidence, that the most 
ancient hitherto discovered is the Assyrian. 

The earliest records of the Assyrians were cut on the walls of 
temples, palaces, or the smooth faces of rock. The most com- 
mon mode was on prepared bricks, tiles,* or cylinders of clay, 
baked after the inscription was impressed. The letters on the 
Babylonian bricks have been stamped, and perhaps some of those 
on the Assyrian ones, but it is more probable that they were cut 
with a sharp instrument of iron.f Major Rawlinson found traces 
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of varnish on the surface of the rock at Behistan, intended 
doubtless to preserve the tablet with its inscription. 

After discussing the various dates of the different buildings, 
Mr. Layard concludes that the first palace could not have been 
founded later than 900 years B. c. He considers 1100 or 1200 
B. C. as the date of the most ancient palace, according to the most 
moderate calculation, though he thinks it probable that it is 
much more ancient. The following are the fates of the princi- 
pal events of Assyrian history, according to Clinton.* 


Years. B. C. 
(Ninus, B. c. 2182.) 
Assyrian monarchy 1306 years before the empire, 675 1912 





During the empire twenty-four kings, ‘ ° 526 1237 
(Sardanapalus, B. c. 876.) 
After the empire six kings, ; ; . 105 711 
1306 
Capture of Nineveh, ‘ ‘ ° ‘ ° , - 606 


Mr. Layard concludes, in general— 

1. That there were at least two distinct periods of Assyrian 
history, great changes having taken place between the building 
of the first palace at Nimroud, and that of the edifices at Khor- 
sabad and Koyunjik. 

2. That the names of the kings prove a lapse even of some 
centuries between the earliest and the latest of those edifices. 

3. That there was a close connexion with Egypt, either by 
—" or friendly intercourse between the dates of these edi- 

ces. 

4, That the earlier palaces of Nimroud were in ruins and 
buried before the foundation of the later; and, 

5. That two distinct dynasties existed in Assyria, and that an 
Assyrian monarchy was founded about 2000 years before Christ. 

As the details of Assyrian architecture, of the arts of painting 
and sculpture, of the arms, costume, and military instruments 
of the Assyrians, of their private life and religious rites, are too 
minute to admit of our giving any general account of them, we 
must refer our readers to the remaining chapters of the work. 

Although our author has given many specimens of the sculp- 
tures of Nineveh in his first work, yet it is only from the second— 
THE MONUMENTS OF NINEVEH, that we can form an eee 
idea of their beauty and magnificence. We have waited till the 
last hour, in the hope of being able to give our readers some ac- 
count of this remarkable volume; but though we have been disap- 
pointed in not having an opportunity of examining in succession 





* Fasti Hellenici, quoted by Mr. Layard. 
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its HTundred Plates, yet having seen in Mr. Layard’s possession 
many of the original drawings, and a great number of the Plates, 
we can assure our readers of their surpassing beauty, and of 
their superiority in style and execution to other works of the 
same class. Mr. Layard’s skill as an artist is as strikingly dis- 
played in this volume, as his powers as a writer in his descriptive 
work. The minuteness of detail which characterizes the Nineveh 
Sculptures is given with an accuracy and a richness of effect 
which cannot fail to excite universal admiration. 


Such is a brief account of the discoveries of Mr. Layard, and of 
the two works in which they are embodied and immortalized. 
Had they been merely the production of a traveller, describing 
countries and races which every person might visit, and antiquities 
which every person could see, they would have been studied 


with deep interest, and would have commanded our adiniration of 


the talents, and learning, and character of their author. The 
chapters in which he narrates his visit to the Chaldzean Christians, 
to the Yezidis, and to the different Arab tribes, might have been 
expanded into an interesting work, even if the ruins of Nineveh 
had never been mentioned ; but forming as they do instructive 
and amusing episodes,—resting-places, as it were, for the reader’s 
mind, when tired, perchance, by the, minutiz of archeological 
details, or roused by the successive display of the gigantic re- 
mains of a mighty empire, and a primeval age,—the whole work 
cannot fail to be regarded as one of the most interesting and 
important that the present century has produced. It is not often 
that we meet, in the field of literature or science, with high ta- 
lent, and profound learning, combined with a generous philan- 
thropy, a native modesty, and an elevated tone of moral and 
religious feeling. Within the volumes which we have been ana- 
lyzing, our readers will doubtless find ample evidence that their 
author possesses these estimable qualities; and having had the 
ro of personally knowing Mr. Layard, we can gratify them 

y the assurance that they will have formed a correct estimate 
of the living man. 

The position which our author now occupies in the literary 
world as a traveller, an antiquary, a scholar, and a vigorous and 
eloquent writer, has, as such a position usually does, excited an 
ardent desire, on the part of the public, to know something of his 
early history, and of the circumstances under which his mind 
was prepared for such arduous achievements. We are glad to be 
able to satisfy, to a certain extent, this laudable curiosity. Mr. 
Layard is descended froma noble Protestant French family, 
whose representative fled from his native country at the revo- 
cation of the Edict of Nantes. His father, who was the son of 
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the Reverend Dr. Layard, Dean of Bristol, filled a high civil 
office in Ceylon, between the years 1820 and 1830, and took a 
great interest in the circulation of the Scriptures among heathen 
nations. He was a man of considerable classical learning, and of 
refined tastes. During the youth of his son, he lived at I*lorence, 
where our young antiquary had free access to the stores of the Pitti 
Palace and of the Tribune. He thus became familiar from his 
infancy with the language of Tuscany, and formed his taste for 
the fine arts and literature, upon the models of painting and 
sculpture amid which he lived, and in the rich libraries which he 
frequented. In this manner did he add a thorough knowledge of 
modern languages to a competent one of those of ancient Greece 
and Rome. Here also did Mr. Layard acquire, without knowing 
he acquired it, a power over his pencil, which long lay dormant, 
and which was called forth, if not summoned into existence, by 
the appalling sight of slabs with the noblest sculptures and the 
finest inscriptions, crumbling into dust before his eyes. No 
draughtsman had been provided to help him, and had he not 
instantly determined to arrest by the quickness of his eye, and 
the mayic of his pencil, those fleeting forms which were about 
to disappear for ever, many of the finest remains of ancient art 
would have been irrecoverably lost. 

When Mr. Layard returned from Italy to his native country, 
he was urged to choose the profession of the law by a relative, 
who held out to him considerable inducements to make such a 
choice. Persuaded to follow this advice, he entered with his usual 
ardour upon the studies which it required. is aspiring mind, 
however, refused to be fettered by the drudgery of so inactive a 
profession. Ilis thirst for knowledge, his love of adventure, and 
his foreign tastes and habits, conspired against law, and led him, 
after a brief apprenticeship, to follow the native bias of his 
mind. He accordingly left Kngland with no very definite object, 
in the summer of 1839, and, accompanied by a friend, he visited 
Russia and several of the Northern kingdoms. Having sojourned 
for some time in Germany, and several of the States on the Da- 
nube, he made himself master of the German language, and of 
several of the dialects of Transylvania. From Dalmatia he passed 
into Montenegro, where he remained a considerable time, assist- 
ing an able and active young chief in ameliorating the condition 
of his semi-barbarous subjects. Travelling through Albania and 
Romelia, where he met with numerous adventures, he arrived 
at Constantinople, about the end of 1839. Ilere he made ar- 
rangements for visiting Asia Minor and different countries in 
the East; and he spent some years in these interesting regions, 
adopting the costume, and leading the life, of an Arab of the De- 
sert, and acquiring a thorough knowledge of the manners and 
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languages of Turkey and Arabia. In 1840 or 1841, Mr. Layard 
transmitted to the Royal Geographical Society, an Itinerary 
from Constantinople to Aleppo, which does not seem to have been 
published; and in the eleventh volume of the Journal of that 
Society, we have an account of the journey which he performed 
with Mr. Ainsworth, in April 1840. He travelled in Persia 
in the same year, and he projected a journey for the pur- 
pose of examining Susa, and some other places of interest in 
the Baktyari mountains, to which Major Rawlinson had drawn 
the attention of the Geographical Society. With this view, he 
left Ispahan in the middle of September, in company with 
Schiffeer Khan, a Baktyari chief; and having crossed the highest 
a of the great chain of Mungasht, he visited the ruins of 
{anjanik, which are of considerable extent, and resemble those 
of the Sassanian cities. He visited also the ruins in the plain of 
Mel Amir, and he copied some of the cuneiform inscriptions. 
The sculptures on the four tablets adjoining the natural cave, two 
colossal figures on which represent priests of the Magi, appear to 
be of ancient date. In crossing the hills to Susan, he was at- 
tacked by a tribe of Dinarunis, and robbed of his watch, compass, 
and other articles ; but having complained to the Chief, and in- 
sisted on the return of every missing article, he received back 
the whole of his property. It had been his practice to traverse 
these mountains quite alone, and he was never attacked or in- 
sulted, except upon this occasion, when the country was in a 
state of war. He found scarcely any remains at Susan to indi- 
cate the site of a large city. The Tomb of Daniel is a compa- 
ratively modern building of rough stones,—(it is said to be of 
mud in another place),—and containing two apartments. In 
1842 and 1843, Mr. Layard seems to have spent a consider- 
able time in the province of Khuzistan, an elaborate description 
of which he communicated through Lord Aberdeen to the Royal 
Geographical Society.* 
It was during these various journeys that Mr. Layard prepared 
himself for the great task to which his life and talents were to be 
devoted. In his wanderings through Asia Minor and Syria he had 





* Journal of the Geographical Society, 1846, vol. xvi. pp. 1-106. In describing 
the tribes of Mamesseni, Mr. Layard mentions the following extraordinary act of 
cruelty committed by that barbarous eunuch, the Mo’tammid, upon the followers 
of Wali Khan, the legitimate chief of the Mamesseni :—“ He built a lofty tower of 
living men ; they were placed horizontally one above another, and closely united 
together with mortar and cement, their heads being left exposed. Some of these 
unfortunate beings lived several days, and I have been informed that a negro did 
not die till the tenth day. Those who could eat were supplied with bread and 


water by the inhabitants of Shiraz, at the gate of which this tower was built. Lt 
still exists, an evidence of the utter callousness to cruelty of a Persian invested 
with power.”—A Description of the Province of Khuzistan, p. 26, note, 
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scarcely left a spot untrodden which tradition hallowed, or a ruin 
unexamined, which was consecrated by history. His companion 
shared his feelings and his zeal. Unmindful of danger, they 
rode alone with no other protection than their arms. They 
tended their own horses, and mixing with the people they ac- 
quired their manners and their language. 


“ T look back,” says our author, “ with feelings of grateful delight 
to those happy days, when, free and unheeded, we left at dawn the 
humble cottage or cheerful tent, and lingering as we listed, uncon- 
scious of distance and of the hour, found ourselves, as the sun went 
down, under some hoary ruin, tenanted by the wandering Arab, or in 
some crumbling village still bearing a well-known name. No ex- 
perienced dragoman measured our distances and appointed our stations. 
We were honoured by no conversation with Pashas, nor did we seek 
any civilities from Governors. We neither drew tears nor curses from 
villagers by seizing their horses or provisions; their welcome was 
sincere; their scanty fure was placed before us; we ate, and came 
and went in peace. I had traversed Asia Minor and Syria, visiting 
the ancient seats of civilisation, and the spots which Religion had 
made holy. I now felt an irresistible desire to penetrate to the 
regions beyond the Euphrates, to which history and tradition point 
as the birth-place of the Wisdom of the West.”—Vol. i. p. 1. 


With these feelings Mr. Layard looked to the banks of the 
Tigris, and he longed to dispel the mysterious darkness which hung 
over Assyria and Babylonia. We have already given an account 
of his preliminary visits to Mosul,—of his inspection of the ruins 
of Nimroud and Koyunjik, and of his interview with Sir Strat- 
ford Canning at Constantinople, when on his way to England. 
This eminent individual immediately discovered and appreciated 
the character and talents of Mr. Layard. His knowledge of the 
East and of its manners and languages recommended him in a 
peculiar manner to the notice of our ambassador, who persuaded 
him to remain with the embassy, and employed him on many im- 
portant occasions. Sir Stratford took a deep interest in the ex- 
cavations made by the French Consul, and he permitted and 
aided Mr. Layard in carrying on those interesting researches 
which we have already described. 

During Mr. Layard’s stay in England he suffered severely 
from the monthly recurrence of an aguish fever, caught in the 
damp apartments which he was obliged to inhabit at Nimroud ; 
but notwithstanding this indisposition, so unfavourable to intel- 
lectual pursuits, he prepared for the press, during his short stay 
in England, the two works under our notice, and for the trus- 
tees of the British Museum a volume of Inscriptions in the 
cuneiform character, which we trust will soon be published and 
submitted to the scrutiny of European scholars. 
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We cannot close Mr. Layard’s volumes without giving ex- 
pression to the feelings which they have excited, and recording 
our opinion of the vast importance of his discoveries. To the 
Scripture student, who looks back with an eager interest to the 
early epochs of his faith, obscured by the mists of truthless 
legends, and the exaggerations of a history, and who has 
studied these events but in the flickering light of prophetic in- 
spiration, the contemplation of Nineveh in its ruins must be a 
source of inexhaustible delight. In its utter destruction, ren- 
dered visible only in its fragments and in its dust, he recognises 
the inspiration of the prophet that pronounced its doom; and in 
the crumbling remains which have been preserved inviolate, till 
the world was wise enough to appreciate them, he sees a step in 
the great tide of advancing knowledge which is to disclose to our 
race the hitherto invisible glories of infinite space, and the appa- 
rently inaccessible mysteries of primeval time. Already has the 
disinterment of ancient life carried us back to the cycles of the past 
—to study the catastrophes and the creations by which the earth 
was prepared for the reception of man. The relics of those mys- 
terious times have been embalmed and preserved amid the deso- 
lations of flood and of fire, and we at present know more of the 
structures of organic life which preceded the creation of man, 
than of those of the early period of our own current cycle. The 


antiquary, however, is now rivalling the geologist, and the buried 
relics of even the most ancient age will doubtless be gradually 
recovered from their subterranean abode. 


Hillocks heap’d 
On what were chambers, arch crush’d, column strown 
In fragments, choked-up vaults and frescoes steep’d 
In subterranean damps, where the owl peep’d 
Deeming it midnight ;—-Temples, baths, or halls, 


are now surrendering their contents, or telling the story of their 
birth. From the mounds of Babylon, as from those of Nineveh, 
we shall yet recover her monuments, and indite her annals of 
idolatry and crime; and even the antediluvian age may yield 
to the scrutiny of another century the scanty materials of her 
history, and the pristine monuments of her skill. The /irst 
city—the city of Enoch, may yet be surveyed, in stone or in 
dust, beneath some nameless heap, where the Armenian shepherd 
now feeds his flocks ; and the brass and iron utensils of Tabal-cain 
may yet exhibit to us the infant ingenuity of our race. The 
planks of Gopher-wood which floated Noah over the universe of 
waters may yet rise from the flanks or the base of Ararat in 
lignite or in coal ; and the jist altar—that which Noah “ builded” 
to his Maker and Preserver, may yet be thrown up from its 
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burying-place by the mighty earthquakes that shake the plain 
of Araxes. 

But while we thus hail the light which the future is to throw 
upon the past, let us not shut our eyes against the radiance which 
the past throws upon the future. Ifthe “ cedar of Lebanon,” 
with ‘ fallen branches” and broken boughs, has been cut off 
from “the land,” let “the trees of the field” take warning 
lest they also be “ delivered unto death.” If Nineveh, “ full of 
lies and robberv’,” has been devoured by fire—if God “ made its 
grave,” “because it was vile,” what will be the fate of the 
“ bloody cities” of modern times that are deaf to the preaching 
of a greater than Jonah, and “ turn not from the vided that 
is in their hands:’ The history of empires promulgates the stern 
and immutable decree that the most powerful of them must fall. 
From this sentence there has been hitherto no respite; and in 
the characters of princes, and nations, and men, we can discover 
no reasons for its repeal. 

To a more serene and distant future, however, the anxious 
spirit looks forward with less dismay. It longs for “ the wings 
of a dove, that it may flee away and be at rest.” Beyond the 
convulsions of Nature’s elements ;—out of the reach of human 
passions ;—undisturbed by the ferocious will of man, and un- 
stained by his bloody deeds, the eye of faith descries a city which 
cannot be moved—the goal of the sage—the resting-place of the 
pilgrim—the tabernacle of the saints. The tree of life is not 
sculptured upon its walls—nor the deeds of its King emblazoned 
upon its marbles. No manacled slave excites the sympathy of 
the triumphant throng. Its ransomed captives shine in white 
robes—kings and priests unto God. From this azure bourne 
man seeks not to return. The globe of earth—the cradle of his 
race, beyond which the child of suffering and crime has but 
seldom looked—now looms in his horizon, a minute and twink- 
ling star—The community of worlds to which it belongs stands 
out in all its magnitude and glory, and in the Unfathomable 
Infinite he sees, in their full development, the mighty attributes 
of wisdom, benevolence, and power. 





On the Temporal Sovereignty of the Pope. 


Art. [X.—Pouvoir du Pape au Moyen Age, ou Recherches His- 
toriques sur [origine de la Souverainété Temporelle du Saint 
Siege, et sur le Droit Public du Moyen Age relativement a la 
déposition des Souverains. Par M ***, Directeur au Séminaire 


de Saint Sulpice (Abbé Gosselin.) Paris, 1845. 


Tue history of the Papacy constitutes a large portion of the 
history of Modern Europe ; and in all its various aspects, and in 
all its different departments, it is invested with tis. interest. 
For a period of about a thousand years, the history of the 
Papacy is virtually the history of Christianity ; and for a longer 
“ep it has embraced many of the events and influences that 

ore most powerfully and extensively upon the interests of litera- 
ture, civilisation, and general politics, as well as of religion and 
morality. The history of the rise and progress of the Papacy 
presents a singularly interesting subject of contemplation, and 
is fitted to suggest many important and useful lessons. That a 
succession of men in one place, calling themselves ministers of 
Christ, and professing to act in his name and for the accom- 
plishment of his purposes, should have succeeded in getting 
themselves recognised over nearly all Christendom as the vice- 
gerents of Christ on earth, and the monarchs of his whole 
Church, and that they should not only have become temporal 
princes, but should also have claimed the right, and acquired the 
power, of disposing of crowns and kingdoms, must appear very 
extraordinary to any one who has formed his views of the ends 
of Christ’s mission, and of the constitution and objects of His 
kingdom, from the statements of the New Testament. And, in- 
dependently altogether of the bearing of this subject upon theo- 
logical discussions and religious interests, the history of the 
Papacy, as a mere series of events, viewed in connexion with 
their causes and their consequences, exhibits a great deal that is 
fitted to occupy and to interest the historian and the philosopher. 
In former times the history of the Papacy was very fully dis- 
cussed as an important branch of the controversy between Pro- 
testants and Romanists; Protestants professing to find in the 
history of the Church of Rome a great deal to refute the Romish 
interpretation of our Saviour’s promises concerning his Church, 
and of the claims which the Romish See had been long accus- 
tomed to put forth; and Romanists endeavouring to defend 
themselves as well as they could against the blows aimed at them 
from this quarter. The leading Popish positions connected with 
this subject are these—1st, That Christ’s statements and promises 
concerning his Church necessarily imply that there should always 
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exist upon earth, in unbroken succession, a wide-spread, easily 
recognisable, society, which should always maintain in perfect 
purity the doctrines which he and his apostles taught, and the 
ordinances which they established ; and, 2d, That, in point of 
fact, all this has been fully realized and exhibited in the Church 
of Rome. Protestants, on the other hand, contend—1st, That 
Christ’s promises do not necessarily imply the continued and 
permanent existence of such a society ; 2d, That, in point of fact, 
no such society can be traced in unbroken succession in any one 
part of the Christian world ; and, 3d, That this character does not 
apply to the Papacy or the Church of Rome. In accordance 
with their fundamental principles, Protestants establish these 
positions by an appeal to Scripture, by fairly investigating the 
meaning of its statements, and by bringing all the doctrines and 
transactions which the history of the Church presents to be tried 
by the written Word. But they can produce a great deal from 
the mere history of the Papacy which, even independently of 
Scripture, tends greatly to confirm these conclusions, and to 
overturn the claims of the Church of Rome to the possession of 
the qualities of unity, sanctity, catholicity, and apostolicity, 
which Romanists usually put forth as the distinguishing marks 
of the true Church. An honest investigation of the history of 
the Church is conclusively fatal to the pretensions of the Church 
of Rome to the possession of these qualities. It affords abundant 
materials to prove, that the Chant of Rome has varied greatly 
in different ages in its doctrines, government, and worship ; 
that it has always been, and still is, characterized by a want of 
internal unity on some subjects of importance; that it has been 
pre-eminently distinguished for a long succession of ages by its 
want of sanctity, by its unscrupulous prosecution of its own sel- 
fish interests as distinguished from the legitimate objects of a 
Church of Christ, and its unprincipled violation of the laws of 
God and man in the promotion of these interests ; and, lastly, that 
its present system of doctrine, government, and worship was not 
that which was taught and established by the apostles. ‘The 
proof of this last position from the history of the Church, as dis- 
tinguished from the proof of it from a direct comparison of the 
present doctrines and practices of the Church of Rome with the 
statements of Scripture, consists of the evidence which Protestants 
have adduced, that some of the Romish doctrines and practices 
were first broached and introduced into the Church at a certain 
specified time, and that others, the precise origin of which cannot, 
from want of materials, be so clearly traced and so certainly 
established, were unknown in the Church at a particular specified 
period, and are thus cut off from all connexion with the teaching 
of the apostles. It was the conclusive establishment of these 
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positions, and especially the impossibility of disputing them amid 
the light thrown upon the subject by the profound historical in- 
vestigations which have of late been prosecuted upon the Con- 
tinent, that led to the invention, by Moehler and De Maistre, of 
the ‘Theory of Development, which has been so fully unfolded by 
Mr. Newman. This theory is in substance just an ingenious 
evasion of the proper direct historical argument, for it is chiefly 
employed as a substitute for the proof which formerly Romanists 
felt themselves bound to produce, that their present system 
of doctrines and practices had been handed down from apostolic 
times, and for the answers which they admitted they were bound 
to furnish to the historical evidence adduced by Protestants, that 
many of these doctrines and practices were the inventions of 
later ages. 

But many of the investigations which have of late been prose- 
cuted on the Continent in connexion with the history of the 
Church of Rome and the Middle Ages, have not been exclusively 
directed to controversial purposes, to the object of affording ma- 
terials for settling the theological questions which are agitated 
between Protestants and Romanists. The subject has been in- 
vestigated fully, and in some instances fairly and impartially, in 
its merely historical as distinguished from its theological aspects, 
in its bearing upon literature and the fine arts, upon the progress 
of society, upon civilisation and government. The impartiality 
exhibited in the investigation of these topics, in connexion with 
the history of the Papacy and the Middle Ages, is to be found 
indeed chiefly in writers who have borne the name of Protestants, 
and the cause of this is partly, that not a few bear that name who 
know and care nothing about Protestantism in its religious or 
theological sense, but principally, that honest and intelligent 
Protestants know that these topics have no real bearing upon the 
theological questions at issue between them and the Church of 
Rome, and are therefore under no temptation to conceal or mis- 
represent the testimony of history regarding them. It may be 
true that the Papacy has on some occasions rendered services to 
the cause of literature and the fine arts, has contributed to the 
progress of civilisation and the establishment of good govern- 
ment; but though all this were proved, and though nothing 
could be established under these heads to counterbalance the 
services rendered, so far as concerned the temporal welfare of 
men and the improvement of society, this would not afford a 

roof, and not even a presumption, that Popery was the religion 
of Christ and his apostles, or that the bishops of Rome are 
authorized to rule the universal Church as the successors of Peter 
and the vicars of Christ. 

Romanists, however, have diligently and skilfully employed 
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these various topics, and the admissions of Protestant writers 
concerning them, to prepossess men’s minds in favour of the doc- 
trines and practices of Popery as a religious and theological 
system, and in favour of the claims of the Bishops of Rome to 
universal supremacy, and there can he no reasonable doubt that 
this is one of the means by which they have succeeded in the 
present day in securing a large measure of favour and counte~ 
nance for Popery and the Papacy, from men who, though calling 
themselves Protestants, know nothing of what Protestantism is, 
or of what are the grounds on which it rests. 

The leading objects to which the labours of Romish writers 
upon the Continent are now usually directed in the department 
of historical investigation, are, to explain away and to soften 
down the claims and pretensions which the Papacy in former 
ages advanced, to put the most favourable construction possible 
upon the proceedings of the old Popes—the Gregories and the 
Innocents, in establishing and enforcing their claims, and to 
magnify the moral and social advantages which Europe in gene- 
ral, or some particular countries, occasionally derived from Papal 
interference in the regulation of public affairs, taking care, of 
course, to throw into the background all that even under these 
heads might be truly alleged on the other side. 

The work which we have placed at the head of this Article is 
one of the most important of those which the Romanists have 
recently published in this department, and it is steadily and 
skilfully directed to the objects above described. It was pub- 
lished anonymously, but it is well known to be the production 
of the Abbé Gosselin, who is at the head of one of the most im- 
oe of the theological seminaries of the Romish Church in 

france. It displays very great research and considerable ability, 

and though steadily directed to the maintenance of the cause of 
Popery, and condemning not unfrequently the concessions made 
by Fleury, and some of the other more candid Roman Catho- 
lic historians, it is written with temper and moderation, and 
exhibits a considerable measure of fairness. 

The general subject of the work is the power of the Pope in 
the Middle Ages, or during the Medizval period, that is, from 
the 6th to the 16th century. The power of the Pope com- 
prehends three different subjects, or may be regarded in three 
different aspects. It comprehends,— Ist, The authority or 
jurisdiction which the Popes have claimed and exercised over 
the whole Church in all spiritual matters, in every thing ne- 
cessarily pertaining to the Church as such, based upon an 
alleged Divine right of supreme and universal control, con- 
ferred by Christ upon St. Peter and upon all his successors, 
the Bishops of Rome. 2d, The authority or jurisdiction claimed 
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and exercised by the Popes of the Middle Ages in temporal or 
civil matters, as the sovereign judges or arbiters of Christendom, 
entitled to dispose of crowns and kingdoms, to depose sovereigns, 
and to absolve subjects from their oaths of allegiance. And, 
3d, Their authority or jurisdiction as temporal princes, as the 
sovereigns of a part of Italy, commonly called the States of the 
Church, or the Patrimony of St. Peter. The second and third 
of these subjects are often included under the designation of 
the temporal power of the Pope, but they ought to be distin- 
guished from each other. The one may properly be desig- 
nated his temporal supremacy, as being co-extensive in the 
sphere of its operation with his spiritual supremacy as the head 
of the Church, and as being based in the Middle Ages upon the 
same Divine right, while the other is accurately described as his 
temporal sovereignty. Gosselin’s work contains nothing upon 
the subject of the Pope’s spiritual supremacy as the head of the 
Church, but consists chiefly of historical researches in regard 
to his temporal sovereignty and his temporal supremacy. 

He has a long Introduction, occupying about a fourth part of 
the volume, on “ the honours and temporal prerogatives granted 
to religion and its ministers among ancient nations, and especially 
under the first Christian emperors.” This Introduction is directed 
to the object of showing, that among the most enlightened hea- 
then nations of antiquity the ministers of religion possessed a large 
amount of wealth and property, enjoyed many important pri- 
vileges, and exerted a considerable influence in the regulation of 
national affairs; and that Constantine and the first Christian em- 
perors acted wisely in confirming to the Church all the property 
she had already acquired, in greatly increasing its amount by 
donations of money and lands, and in conferring upon the clergy 
many important privileges, a considerable extent of judicial 
authority and political influence. The way is thus paved for 
removing prejudices, and conciliating favour towards the tem- 
poral sovereignty which arose in the eighth century, and the tem- 
poral supremacy which was first fully claimed and exercised in the 
eleventh, as if these were the natural and appropriate results of an 
earlier and more unobjectionable state of matters, the legitimate 
consequences of the general condition of the Church and the 
world, demanded by the exigencies of the times, and introduced 
with the general concurrence and approbation of Christendom. 
It is, no doubt, true historically, that the temporal sovereignty 
and supremacy, as well as the spiritual supremacy, of the Pope, 
can be traced back to small and comparatively unobjectionable 
beginnings, but it seems more reasonable to judge of the true 
character and tendency of the whole system by its full and 
mature development rather than by its first imperfect germs. 
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And though it is easy enough to point out circumstances in the 
condition of the Church and the world which greatly promoted 
the progress of the power and ascendency of the Popes, and which 
may even be said to palliate their procedure, in the sense in which 
temptation and opportunity may be said to palliate crime, yet there 
is nothing in this inconsistent with the truth of the position, that 
the Popes steadily and supremely laboured for the promotion of 
their own selfish interests, and skilfully and unscrupulously im- 
proved everything for promoting their own aggrandizement. — 

The first part of Gosselin’s work is occupied with a historical 
exposition of the origin and foundations of the temporal sove- 
reignty of the Pope; and the second and larger part, with the 
wider and more important subject of his temporal supremacy, or 
his assumed power over sovereigns and kingdoms. We mean 
for the present to confine our attention to the first of these sub- 
jects, viz., the sovereignty of the Pope as a temporal prince over 
the States of the Church, or the Patrimony of St. Peter. 

This subject may be regarded as possessed at present of some 
peculiar interest, since, among the other extraordinary changes 
in the political condition of Europe, which the last few months 
have witnessed, not the least remarkable is that the Pope has 
been deprived of the patrimony of St. Peter, and is at this mo- 
ment not a temporal prince but an exile in a foreign land. The 


first decree of the constituent assembly of the Roman HN 


elected by popular suffrage over the whole States of the Church, 
dated the 9th of February last, is in these words: “ The Pope 
is fallen in fact and in right from the temporal government of 
the Roman States.” And the second is, “ the Roman Pontiff 
shall have all necessary securities for his independence in the 
exercise of his spiritual power.” These decrees have been met 
by a solemn protestation from the Pope at Gaeta, in which he 
calls upon the Roman Catholic Powers to interpose by force of 
arms for his restoration to his temporal sovereignty, and this 
protestation contains these somewhat memorable words: “ We 
demand the maintenance of the sacred right of the temporal 
sovereignty of the Holy See—a right which, in the actual order 
of Providence, is necessary and indispensable for the free exercise 
of the Catholic apostolate of the Holy See.” Europe is now 
waiting with impatience to see what practical answer the Roman 
Catholic Powers will give to the demands of his Holiness, who 
seems quite willing to march back to a throne through blood, 
and who may perhaps vindicate his conduct by the argument 
employed by one of his infallible predecessors, viz., that when it 
was said, (Luke xxii. 38,) “ Here are two swords,” (that 
is of course the temporal and the spiritual sword,) Christ did 
not answer, “ It is too much,” but only, “ It is enough.” In 
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this condition of things, it may not be uninteresting to our read- 
ers to have a brief notice of the origin and foundation of the 
temporal sovereignty of the Pope, with a few remarks upon the 
probable bearing of the loss or the retention of this temporal 
sovereignty upon the general interests of Popery. 

The first part of Gosselin’s work, which is devoted to this sub- 
ject, is divided into two chapters, the first giving an “ exposition 
of the facts relative to the temporal power of the Pope in Italy, 
from the conversion of Constantine to the elevation of Charle- 
magne to the empire;” and the second containing “ a critical 
examination of the different questions which have been discussed 
in modern times in regard to its origin and foundations.” We 
can advert to the facts of the case only in so far as they bear 
upon the discussions which have taken place concerning the 
grounds and foundations of this temporal sovereignty. 

Gosselin dates the commencement of the Pope’s power as a 
temporal prince, from the Pontificate of Gregory IL., who filled 
the Papal chair from the year 715 to 731. At the same time, 
he admits, that during this period the sovereignty of the Kin- 
peror of Constantinople was still generally acknowledged in Italy, 
and that the authority of Gregory II., and his two succes- 
sors Gregory III. and Zachary, over the city of Rome and the 
neighbouring territory, was only imperfect and provisional, 
not absolute and definitive. The absolute and independent 
sovereignty of the Popes over the city and Duchy of Rome, 
and over the Exarchate of Ravenna, he dates from, and 
founds on, the donation of Pepin, King of France in 754, a 
donation afterwards confirmed and enlarged by his son Char- 
lemagne. He zealously contends, that from the time of the 
donation made by Pepin to Stephen II., the Popes continued to 
be the exclusive possessors of the absolute sovereignty of the 
Duchy of Rome and the Exarchate of Ravenna, both during the 
reigns of the French Emperors of the Carlovingian family, and 
of the German Emperors who succeeded them. This last posi- 
tion is generally controverted by Protestant writers, and is ad- 
mitted to be unfounded by some eminent Roman Catholics, such 
as Bossuet and Fleury. Protestants generally contend, and Gos- 
selin has not succeeded in answering their arguments, that the 
donation of Pepin, confirmed and extended by Charlemagne, 
did not confer the absolute sovereignty of these territories upon 
the Popes, but that they still acknowledged some vague sort of 
dependence for their temporal possessions upon the Emperor, as 
Sovereign Lord or feudal superior, till the time of Gregory VIL., 
when they began to put forth a claim to universal jurisdiction 
in temporal matters over Kings and Emperors. ‘This point, 
however, is involved in great obscurity, and it is not one of 
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much practical importance, for there is no reason to doubt 
that Pepin and Charlemagne, possessing Northern Italy by the 
right of conquest, having taken it by force of arms trom the 
Emperor of Constantinople and the Lombards, did give these 
territories to the Popes as temporal princes, and that this do- 
nation was met by the general concurrence of the inhabitants 
of these countries. The two principal additions which, since 
the eighth century, have been made to the States of the Church, 
are derived from the donation of the famous Matilda, Coun- 
tess of Tuscany, the devoted admirer, though probably not the 
mistress, as has been alleged, of Gregory VII., in the end of 
the eleventh century, and from the military skill and success 
of Pope Julius II. in the beginning of the sixteenth. This 
Pope being full of ambition, and fond of war, attacked the Ve- 
netians without any just cause, took the command of his army 
in person, gained several victories, mounting the breach at the 
head of his troops at the siege of Mirandola, and by these means 
succeeded in making considerable additions to the patrimony of 
St. Peter. These are the principal facts connected with the 
origin of the temporal sovereignty of the Popes, and we have 
now to advert to the discussions which have taken place in 
modern times in regard to its ground or foundation. 

From the ninth century, down to about the time of the Refor- 
mation, the Popes and their champions were accustomed to 
appeal, as the foundation of their right to the temporal posses- 
sions they held, and as a vindication of the attempts they some- 
times made, by wars and intrigues, to extend their territories, 
to what was called the donation of Constantine—a document 
in which the first Christian Emperor, when he resolyed to 
make Constantinople the capital of his dominions, made over, 
in perpetual sovereignty, “ Rome, Italy, and all the provinces of 
the West,” to the Bishops of Rome. This document, though 
often quoted and founded on by Popes as genuine, embodied in 
the decree of Gratian, which forms the first part of the Corpus 
Juris Canonici, and received with implicit credence for several 
centuries, is now universally acknowledged to be a forgery. In- 
deed, scarcely any Romanist of character has maintained its 
genuineness since the exposure of it by Laurentius Valla, in the 
latter part of the fifteenth century. Many Romanists, however, 
even since the Reformation, while admitting that the document is 
a forgery of a later age, have contended that, as matter of fact, 
Constantine did make such a donation to the See of Rome, and 
thus gave to the Popes a valid right to temporal sovereignty. 
No evidence of this position has ever been produced, and it is 
conclusively disproved by the known facts of history. We have 
no trace of any such sovereignty having been conferred on the 
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Popes by Constantine until the appearance of the forged dona- 
tion in the eighth or ninth century. It is quite certain that the 
successors of Constantine acted, without challenge or remon- 
strance from the Popes, as the undoubted sovereigns of Rome 
and Italy, until the overthrow of the Western Empire by the 
Goths and Heruli. After Italy was reconquered by the Kast- 
ern Emperors, about the middle of the sixth century, the same 
state of things continued, the Popes unhesitatingly acknow- 
ledging the Emperor as their sovereign. Matters stood on the 
same footing during the whole of the seventh century. Even in 
the early part of the eighth century, when the increasing weak- 
ness of the Eastern Empire, its inability to defend Italy from the 
incursions of the Lombards, warranted the Italians to assume in- 
dependence, and to endeavour to provide for their own safety, 
and while the Popes were diligently labouring, by the skilful im- 
provement of this state of matters, and of the controversy about 
image-worship, to extend their own political influence, they still 
continued to acknowledge the authority of the Emperors over 
them; nay, we have indications of this being still acknowledged 
by the Popes after the donation of Pepin in 754, as if they were 
scarcely satisfied that even then they had sufficient warrant for 
formally withdrawing their allegiance from their old masters. 

Gosselin, like most modern Roman Catholic writers, admits 
not only that the document called the Donation of Constantine 
is a forgery, but also that no such donation was made. The 
history of this document is involved in great obscurity. It is 
still made a question whether it was forged in the eighth or 
the ninth century; and both views have found advocates, both 
among Protestants and Romanists. Mosheim contends that it ex- 
isted in the eighth century, and refers, in proof of this, to a letter 
from Pope Adrian I. to Charlemagne ; but Gosselin has shown, 
we think, that the evidence derived from that source is unsatis- 
factory, and that there is no proof of its existence till near the end 
of the ninth century. 

It seems to have been first published along with that most 
extraordinary collection of forgeries, the decretal epistles of 
the Popes, or the Pseudo-Isidorian decretals, as they are com- 
monly called, from the collection and publication of them having 
been falsely ascribed to Isidore of Seville. This was a series of 
letters professing to be written by the Bishops of Rome, about 
forty in number, from the time of Clement, the immediate suc- 
cessor of the Apostles, down to Siricius, who filled the Papal 
Chair about the end of the fourth century, and representing the 
Popes, whose names they bore, as claiming and exercising, from 
the earliest times, all the powers and prerogatives which were 
usurped by their successors in the dark ages, They were all 
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forged, like the donation of Constantine, in the ninth century, 
and they were thereafter diligently employed, as if they had 
been genuine and authentic a on to increase the Papal 
authority and influence. Though these forgeries imposed upon 
the whole Church for several centuries, and were embodied by 
Gratian in the Canon Law, they could not stand the light of 
the Reformation. The fraud was then detected, and conclu- 
sively exposed, and it has been almost ever since admitted by 
all Papists of learning. 

All that Roman Catholic writers in modern times attempt in 
the discussion of these extraordinary forgeries, so peculiarly 
characteristic of the Romish Church, is to show that these docu- 
ments did not exert so much influence as Protestants commonly 
ascribe to them, in originating claims and pretensions on the part 
of the Popes previously unknown, or in introducing changes into 
the government and discipline of the Church. This general 
position they can make out very fairly in regard to the donation 
of Constantine, since there is no evidence that it was in exist- 
ence until after the donations of Pepin and Charlemagne, on 
which mainly the Pope’s temporal sovereignty is based. The 
case, however, is very different with the forged decretal epistles. 
It has been conclusively proved, that these epistles claimed for 
the Popes an extent of power or jurisdiction over the Church 
unwarranted by the law or practice of any preceding period, and 
that being received as the productions of the venerable men 
whose names they bore, they contributed greatly to the general 
admission of the claims advanced in them; and that thus, in 
point of fact, the establishment of the Papal domination over the 
Western Church was greatly promoted by a gross and scanda- 
lous forgery of the ninth century. This has been in substance 
admitted by some of the most learned and candid of the Roman- 
ists, especially by De Marca and Fleury.* 

Gosselin having put aside, as unworthy of consideration, the 
donation of Constantine, which was so frequently pleaded by 
the Popes and their defenders for several centuries previous to 
the Reformation, lays down, as his first position on the origin 
and foundation of the Pope’s temporal sovereignty, this doctrine, 
“that it does not owe its origin to any alleged jus Divinum, or 
to the theological opinion of the right of the Church or the Pope 
to dispose of temporalities for the greater good of religion.” His 


* De Marca de Concordia Sacerdotii et Imperii, Lib. vii., throughout, and espe- 
cially ec. xx. The fourth of Fleury’s very ingenious, candid, and elegant Discours 
sur Phistoire Ecclésiastique, is chiefly devoted to the object of pointing out the 
changes which the forged decretal epistles introduced into the government and 
discipline of the Church. And the accuracy of his statements upon this point is 
clearly proved in an excellent anonymous defence of his Discourses, entitled, Jus- 
tification des Discours de M. L’Abbe Fleury, p. ii. Nancy, 1737. 
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object in giving prominence to this position is evidently twofold : 
1st, to weaken the evidence that the Church ever held this theo- 
logical opinion, an opinion so groundless and so unpalatable in 
modern times, that scarcely any Romanist, even on the other 
side of the Alps, now ventures to maintain it; and 2d, to guard 
against the prejudice that might be excited against the Pope’s 
sovereignty, as if it were to be traced to the same origin to which 
his temporal supremacy has been commonly, though, as Gosselin 
labours to prove, erroneously, ascribed, and had no better foun- 
dation to rest upon. He has substantially proved this position, 
for it cannot be shown that the Popes have been accustomed to 
found their claim to the temporal sovereignty of the States of 
the Church upon a Divine right. But while the Popes have 
not based this claim formally and directly upon a Divine right, 
they have often, in accordance with their general policy in other 
matters, insinuated something of this sort, and tried to borrow 
some sanction for their temporal sovereignty from their Divine 
right, as the vicars of Christ and the rulers of his Church. 
Hence it was that they were accustomed to call their temporal 
possessions the patrimony of St. Peter, and to allege that any 
interference with them was an injury done to the Apostle. When 
about the middle of the eighth century Rome was besieged by 
the Lombards, and reduced to great extremity, Pope Stephen 
II. resolved to apply a second time for assistance to Pepin, 
king of France; and that the application might be the more in- 
fluential, it was put in the form of a letter to the king from the 
Apostle Peter, who, speaking throughout in his own name, but 
with the concurrence, as he says, of the Virgin Mary, the Angels, 
and the Martyrs, most pathetically beseeches Pepin to come and 
deliver his city of Rome, his people, and the Church where his 
bones reposed, from the violence of the Lombards, and assures 
him of success in the war, and of eternal happiness as the re- 
ward of his services. This letter of Peter is not to be regarded 
as a forgery, for Stephen probably did not intend or expect that 
it should be received as a real production of the Apostle; but 
it is a curious specimen of the age, and it illustrates the policy of 
the Popes in endeavouring to identify their temporal sovereignty 
with the spiritual claims, as the successors of Peter, which they 
based upon Divine authority. This policy they have always 
pursued more or less openly ; and even in our own day, we have 
seen that the present Pope, in his protestation against the abolition 
of his temporal sovereignty, declares his right to it to be sacred. 
Another way in which Romanists have sometimes attempted 
to procure for the Pope’s temporal sovereignty a sort of sanction 
from Divine authority, is by representing the possession of it, as 
the present Pope does in his protestation, as indispensable to the 
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free exercise of his spiritual power; and by tracing the origin 
and preservation of it to the special approving providence of 
God. De Maistre, in his celebrated Work, Du Pape, (Lib. ii, 
c. vi. p. 180,) says, “ that a secret hand chased the emperors 
from the Eternal City, to give it to the head of the Eternal 
Church ;” and he thinks that the donation of Constantine may 
in a sense be said to be true and real, as it was just in substance a 
virtual embodiment of the true sentiment generally entertained in 
after ages, viz., that Constantine was led to retire to the East under 
the special guidance of God, that he might make way for the 
Pope, and leave Rome to him for whom it was destined. And 
Gosselin, though never indulging in flights of fancy like De 
Maistre, does not fail to refer to the special providences observable 
in this matter. Protestants believe that the temporal sovereignty 
of the Pope was brought about by the determinate counsel and 
foreknowledge of God; but they deny that there is anything de- 
ducible from the history of this matter, or from any other source, 
which affords any indication of the Divine approbation either of 
the actors or of the result; nay, they see clearly, in all the re- 
markable providences connected with it, the realization of the 
apostle’s statement about the removing out of the way of that 
which letted or hindered the rise and revelation of the man of sin, 
the son of perdition. 

The older Romish writers usually dealt with this subject of 
the temporal sovereignty of the Pope—in so far as its relation to 
a jus Divinum is concerned—very much in the same way in 
which they treated the subject of ecclesiastical liberty, or the 
freedom of the Church—phrases which, in the mouth of a Ro- 
manist, mean just the exemption of the clergy from the jurisdic- 
tion of the ordinary national tribunals, even in civil and criminal 
questions. ‘They were not very willing to admit that this ex- 
emption, in so far as it was enjoyed, rested solely upon the grant 
or concession of the civil power. They could not, with any 
plausibility, maintain explicitly and formally, that it had a jus 
Divinum to rest upon, and therefore they laboured to involve 
the whole matter in obscurity and confusion, and to insinuate 
some sort of Divine right as attaching to the subject, by means of 
subtle distinctions and far-fetched inferences.* This, too, was 
in substance the way in which they used to treat the subject of 
the Pope’s temporal sovereignty. Now, however, all claim to 
Divine authority in this matter is commonly abandoned, except 
in the shape of an occasional insinuation. 

Gosselin’s second position as to the foundation of the Pope's 


* A specimen of this mode of treating the subject of ecclesiastical liberty or 
clerical immunity, may be scen in Bellarmine de Clericis, Lib, i, ¢. 28-30, 
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temporal sovereignty is, “ that it does not owe its origin to the 
ambition and political intrigues of the Popes of the ei hth centu- 
ry;” and his third and last is, “ that it has been Het 4 ever since 
its origin, upon the most legitimate titles,” viz., the necessities and 
exigencies of the case in the condition of Italy, the general wish 
and consent of the people, and the donations of Pepin and Charle- 
magne. Now, we remark upon these two positions, generally, that 
they are not necessarily, and in every sense, opposed to, or exclu- 
sive of, each other. It may be true that the origin of the temporal 
sovereignty of the Holy See is to be traced to the ambition and 
political intrigues of the Popes of the eighth century; while it 
may also be true, in some sense, and according to the general prin- 
ciples usually applied to these matters, that it was based upon 
legitimate and valid grounds. Some of the more candid Roman 
Catholics have admitted, as Gosselin complains, the truth of the 
first of these positions, while they contend for the truth of the 
second; and for ourselves, while we think it an easier thing to 
prove the truth of the first than of the second of these positions, 
we have no great objections to receiving them both. We are 
not warranted in determining the legitimacy and validity of 
men’s right or title to power or property, by the character and 
motives of the parties who have acquired them, nor even by the 
accordance with the law of God, of the means by which the ac- 
quisition has been made. Some of the Reformers before the 
Reformation, such as Arnold of Brescia, in the twelfth, and 
Wiclyfte, in the fourteenth century, seem to have been so dis- 
gusted with the iniquitous way in which power and property 
were usually acquired and employed by the ecclesiastics of these 
periods, as to have been led into the extreme of approximating 
at least to the idea, that dominion is founded on grace, or on 
personal worth of character, and on the scriptural purity of the 
means by which it may have been acquired. But these views 
have not been generally adopted by Protestants, most of whom, 
on the contrary, have consistently maintained the position, that 
Christianity, while forbidding selfishness, ambition, and deceit in 
every form, leaves the subjects of political power and property to 
be regulated by the natural principles which in right reason are 
applicable to them. We think there is abundant ground for the 
allegation, that the Popes of the eighth century were ambitious 
men, and dealt largely in political intrigue—that selfishness and 
ambition led them to aim at political power and temporal sove- 
reignty, and that, by political intrigues and other very question- 
able means, they succeeded, to a large extent, in these objects. 
An impartial survey of their conduct warrants this allegation, 
and there is nothing in their general character, in so far as we 
have the means of knowing them, to contradict it, or render it 
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improbable. The Popes of the eighth century were not, indeed, 
speaking generally, like those of the tenth, men of notorious and 
infamous profligacy ; but there is no good ground to regard 
them as men of piety, or of pure and elevated motives. Their 
general character and conduct were plainly those which have 
distinguished the generality of princes and politicians in every 
age, t. @., they were irreligious men, who were bent on advancing 
their own selfish and ambitious objects, and were not very scru- 
pulous about the means they employed for attaining their ends ; 
and all this was aggravated by their professing to be not only 
ministers of Christ, but the rulers of the Church.* 

But though the Popes of the eighth century were no better in 
their character and conduct than the generality of princes and 
politicians, neither did they fall greatly below the common 
worldly standard in their interferences in public affairs. They 
succeeded in acquiring temporal sovereignty without incurring 
much more guilt than has usually been exhibited in the acquisition 
of a crown, in cases where there has been a deviation from the es- 
tablished law of succession, and they were able at length to esta- 
blish their right to the States of the Church upon grounds which 
are commonly regarded as furnishing a legitimate and valid title. 

There is good reason to believe that the Popes of the eighth 
century excited the Italians against the Emperors of Constantin- 
ople for the accomplishment of their own selfish and ambitious 
projects ; that they cunningly employed their spiritual authority, 
and improved the controversy about image-worship, for promot- 
ing their designs; and that some of them made professions of 
submission and allegiance to the Emperor while they were 
plotting against him. But still, there can be no reasonable 
doubt that the people of Italy were warranted in withdrawing 
their allegiance from the Emperor of the East, since he was 
wholly unable to discharge the functions of a sovereign, and to 
afford them protection against the incursions of the Lombards. 
They were warranted to take measures for their own protection, 
and, with that view, to call in the assistance of the King of the 
Franks, and to establish whatever form of government they 
thought “iy a When the Lombards were subdued, the only 
parties who could put forth anything like a claim to the Roman 
territory, were the people who inhabited it,and Pepin and Charle- 
magne who had conquered and protected it. Pepin and Charle- 
magne made a donation of it to the Pope and his successors, and 
the people seem to have willingly concurred in this arrangement, 

















* Milner (History of the Church of Christ, Cent. viii. ¢. iii.) is diposed to regard 
the Pontificate of Gregory II., about the year 727, as the era of the maturity of 
Antichrist, founding chiefly upon the combination which it presents of the virtual 
acquisition of temporal sovereignty, and the open advocacy of the worship of images, 
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under the belief that the Papal Government was, in the circeum- 
stances, the best that was practicable—the best fitted to secure 
their safety and welfare. On these grounds it seems evident, 
that according to the principles by which these matters are 
usually estimated and determined, the Popes succeeded in getting 
a legitimate and valid title to the city and Duchy of Rome, and 
the Exarchate of Ravenna—a title as good and unexceptionable 
as that which any of the Royal families of Europe have to their 
dominions, And even though there had been greater difficulties 
than can be adduced, about their original title to these terri- 
tories, or to the additions made to them in the 11th and 16th 
centuries, the long prescription which has run upon their pos- 
session, and the implied consent of many successive generations 
of their subjects, would be quite sufficient to establish their 
title, and to show that the Popes have a right to their temporal 
sovereignty at least equal to that which can be pleaded in behalf 
of that of any of the Royal families of Europe. 

The only objection that can be made to this view of the right 
of the Popes to their temporal sovereignty is, that it is unlawful 
for a Christian minister to become a temporal prince. We be- 
lieve this principle to be a sound one,* but we are not sure that 
it is relevant to the purpose for which it is here adduced. It 
only proves, in strictness, that a man is not entitled to be re- 
garded as possessed of both these characters at one and the same 
time. If he claims both characters, then we contend that this 
claim is unfounded. Ifa man, being a minister of Christ, aspires 
to and enters upon the office of a temporal prince, we assert that 
he thereby becomes guilty of sin, and forfeits the character of a 
Christian minister. But we are not prepared to deny the validity 
of the election which he has made, sinful though it be; and 
while we will no longer recognise him as a Christian minister, 
we do not feel bound to deny that he may be a legitimate tem- 
poral prince. This, of course, is not the only ground on which 
we deny to the Pope the character of a Christian minister. 
There are other and stronger reasons which induce us to with- 
hold from him this title. He claims the title and the office of 
the lead of the Church, and he is set forth in Scripture as the 
“man of sin” and the “son of perdition.” That he puts forth 
this claim, and that he bears this character, are facts that ought 
never to be forgotten, and that should materially affect every 
view which we take of him, and every relation in which we may 
stand to him. They furnish sufficient ground not only for re- 
fusing to him the title of a Christian minister, but for regarding 
him, and the whole system which he represents and superintends, 

* For a discussion of this topic, see Calvin’s Institutes, B, iv, ch, xi,3; and 
Bellarmine’s answer, De Rom. Pont., Lib. v, ch, ix. and x, 
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with the deepest abhorrence, and with unceasing watchfulness 
and apprehension ; but they do not afford sufficient reasons for 
denying that he may have become the legitimate sovereign of a 
kingdom. 

But while we admit that the temporal sovereignty which the 
Popes have long exercised over the States of the Church, has 
rested upon grounds as valid and legitimate as those which can be 
pleaded in behalf of any of the other temporal princes of Europe, 
we must also contend that their subjects possessed, and still pos- 
sess, the same rights as those of any other sovereign ; and it is 
important to advert to this point, for this position is now denied 
by many who are advocating armed interference for the restora- 
tion of the Pope to his temporal sovereignty. Even in repub- 
lican France, there are men who deny to the late subjects of the 
Pope, the rights which they would concede to any other nation, 
upon the ground, that the States of the Church virtually belong, 
not to the people who occupy them, but to the “ Catholic world ;” 
and that all Catholic nations have a right to interfere, with the 
view of securing that they shall be governed in the way which 
the interests of the “Catholic Church” may seem to demand. 
This notion we regard as utterly unfounded. There are just 
two legitimate alternatives upon this subject,—either the people 
of*the States of the Church, who have constituted for many cen- 
turies a distinct and independent kingdom, have all the ordinary 
rights which other nations possess, to provide for their own wel- 
fare and good government, or else there must be some Divine 
authority vested in the Pope or in the “ Catholic world” which 
excludes or limits these rights. There is no other source from 
which any exclusion or limitation of the ordinary rights of na- 
tions can be legitimately derived. And as neither the Pope nor 
the “Catholic world” can produce Divine authority for any 
special rights in the Government of the States of the Church, 
it follows that the people of that country have, with reference to 
both these parties, the same rights which any independent nation 
has with reference to its sovereign and to the neighbouring king- 
doms. The Patrimony of St. Peter has for many centuries been 
the worst governed country in Europe, that in which the great 
ends of government were most completely neglected or frus- 
trated, in which the welfare of the subjects was most tho- 
roughly disregarded or obstructed. This result was manifestly 
the necessary consequence of the nature of the government to 
which the country has been subjected. It combined all the or- 
dinary evils of a despotism and an oligarchy, aggravated by two 
remarkable peculiarities : first, that the despot and the oligarchs 
for the time being, that is, the Pope and the leading Cardinals, 
had usually interests to promote and objects to aim at, distinct 
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from, and independent of, the general welfare of the country which 
they governed; and second, that they had only a period at once 
brief and uncertain, dependent on the life of an old man, for 
making their possession of the Government subservient to the 
selfish interests of themselves and their connexions. From these 
causes, the States of the Church has long been the worst go- 
verned country in Europe; and as the people of that country 
had an equal right with France or any other independent king- 
dom, to provide for their own welfare, so they had far stronger 
grounds for the conviction, that this object could be effected only 
by a fundamental alteration in the nature of that government 
under which they had so long groaned, in other words, by the 
great and noble step which they have taken—the abolition of 
the temporal sovereignty of the Pope. 

We have seen that the Pope has publicly declared his con- 
viction, that the restoration of his temporal sovereignty is indis- 
pensable to the free exercise of his functions as the spiritual 
head of the Church, and on this point we are disposed to agree 
with him. Indeed, we are so deeply impressed with the skill 
and dexterity with which the Popes have been accustomed to 
prosecute their own interests, and with the marvellous success 
which has attended their efforts, that we are inclined usually to 
regard the fact that they have deliberately adopted a certain 
line of policy, as affording a presumption that it is the best for 
their objects. They are not indeed infallible in regard to tem- 
poral any more than in regard to spiritual matters. But in the 
case before us, the grounds for concurring in the opinion of the 
Pope as to the injurious bearing of the loss of his temporal sove- 
reignty upon his spiritual power and authority, are strong and 
manifold. It is true, that there is no connexion between them 
in point of argument and speculation, and that all the grounds 
on which he claims to be regarded and treated as the head of 
the Church, remain untouched by his loss of temporal sove- 
reignty, a truth which Dr. Wiseman, who is at present the lead- 
ing champion of Popery in this country, has expressed in the 
following terms :—“ The sovereignty of the Pope over his own 
dominions, is no essential portion of his dignity ; his supremacy 
was not the less before it was acquired ; and should the unsearch- 
able decrees of Providence, in the lapse of ages, deprive the Holy 
See of its temporal sovereignty, as happened to the seventh Pius, 
through the usurpation of a conqueror, its dominion over the 
Church, and over the consciences of the faithful, would not be 


thereby impaired.” * 





* Lectures on the principal Doctrines and Practices of the Catholic C hurch, 
Lect. VIII. vol. i. p. 264. 
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But though the loss of his temporal sovereignty does not in 
speculation affect the grounds on which his spiritual supremacy 
is based, or the arguments by which it is defended, it may affect 
the impression which these arguments make on men’s minds ; it 
may impair in various ways the advantages and facilities which 
the Pope may possess for securing the continued admission of 
his claims to spiritual domination ; and it may even tend to aid 
men in discovering their baselessness. Though the acquisition 
of temporal sovereignty was the result of political influence ac- 
quired by a dexterous use of spiritual authority, it exerted a 
great reflex influence in confirming and extending that spiritual 
power in which it originated. We can scarcely conceive that 
the Popes could have succeeded in establishing and preserving 
their spiritual supremacy as the sole monarchs of the Church, 
if they had not succeeded at an early period in securing an in- 
dependent position as temporal princes, if they had conti- 
nued in the condition of subjects to some one of the sovereigns 
of Europe. There is an incongruity in the head of the univer- 
sal Church being bound by any special ties to some one parti- 
cular kingdom in which he resides, and taking the position, as in 
that case he must necessarily have done in the long run, of a 
subject of its sovereign. The Bishops of Constantinople were at 
one time as aspiring in their pretensions as the Bishops of 
Rome, but what a contrast does their history present. The 
Bishops of Rome first succeeded in establishing themselves as 
temporal princes, and thereafter in securing both a temporal 
and a spiritual supremacy over the whole Western Church. 
The Bishops of Constantinople, who remained from necessity the 
subjects in temporal matters of the Eastern emperors, sunk into 
a condition of the most degrading subjection to the civil power, 
even in ecclesiastical affairs, and became the mere tools and 
puppets of the imperial court.* 

The residence of the Popes at Avignon during the greater 
part of the 14th century, their palpable subjection during that 
period to the influence of the court of France, (though the town 
of Avignon itself was the property of the Pope,) and the means 
to which they were then obliged to have recourse in order to 
raise money, tended greatly to impair the respect with which 
men had been accustomed to contemplate the head of the Church, 





* The supremacy which the Emperors assumed and exercised over the Patri- 
archs of Constantinople during the Middle Ages has given rise to a peculiar appli- 
cation of the word Byzantinism, which is often used by Continental writers in the 
same sense in which, in this country, we commonly use Erastianism, to describe, 
not the precise relation that subsisted between the civil and the ecclesiastical autho- 
rities in Constantinople or Byzantium, but more generally the unlawful subjection 
of the ecclesiastical to the civil power. 
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and thus paved the way for the reception in the 15th century of 
the doctrines of the Councils of Constance and Basle as to the 
superiority of a council over a Pope, and ultimately for the great 
revolt of the Reformation. Pope Pius VII. was, in 1809, de- 
prived of his temporal sovereignty by Napoleon, and lived for 
several years thereafter an exile, and virtually a prisoner, in 
France, and Romanists have since commonly employed the 
vicissitudes in the life of Pius VII. as materials for declaiming 
upon the indestructibility of the Papacy, and the certainty of its 
recovering from every reverse of external circumstances. It is 
true that no permanent mischief seems to have resulted to the 
Papacy from this temporary loss of temporal sovereignty, and 
that the damage it may have then sustained, has since been re- 
“sop But the tendency of it was felt at the time, and has 
been acknowledged since, by reflecting Romanists, to be most 
injurious to the interests of Popery, and fitted to break the pres- 
tige with which they think it expedient that the head of the 
Church should be invested. Gosselin states this very strongly, 
and rejoices heartily that the experiment of a Pope expelled 
from Rome, and deprived of temporal sovereignty, did not last 
long enough to produce its appropriate results. He says, “ No 
one can be ignorant how much the Church suffered during the 
last years of the reign of Napoleon, as the result of his seizure 
of the Roman States, and of the captivity to which he re- 
duced the head of the Church. We cannot think, without 
trembling, of the fatal consequences which might have resulted 
from these tyrannical measures, if Providence had not speedily 
overturned the power of Napoleon.”—(P. 323.) The posses- 
sion of Rome, which was so long the mistress of the world, and 
which is described by Dr. Wiseman (Lecture v., vol. i. p. 159) 
as “ that holy city where all that is Christian and Catholic bears 
the stamp of unfading immortality,” combined with indepen- 
dent sovereignty, harmonizes well with a claim to headship over 
the whole Church, and has no doubt contributed much to pro- 
duce a ready and general reception of this claim, while the loss 
of Rome and independence, if prolonged for some time, must tend 
greatly to weaken the hold which the idea of the Pope’s spiritual 
supremacy has acquired over men’s minds. 

Romanists will, no doubt, labour diligently to call forth and 
sustain the fanaticism of the faithful in regard to the Pope in 
his spiritual character as the Vicar of Christ by Divine appoint- 
ment, and they may succeed in this to some extent, and for a 
time, but they will find this work attended with great difficulties, 
and followed only by partial and temporary success. We are 
very far from believing that Popery is wholly dependent upon 
external and adventitious circumstances for the influence it 
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has acquired over men’s minds. It has, indeed, largely used 
and most skilfully improved this class of influences, but it is 
not wholly dependent upon them; and he must know little of 
Popery and of human nature who can adopt this notion. Still 
like every false system, it must depend to some extent for its in- 
fluence upon external and adventitious cireumstances, and be 
liable to be considerably affected by outward changes. ‘The 
supremacy of the Pope as the head of the universal Church, is a 
department in the Popish system peculiarly liable to be afiected 
by external influences, and it is, we think, extremely improbable, 
that, if he were to remain for a long period deprived of his tem- 
poral sovereignty, and of the Patrimony of St. Peter, he would 
continue to be regarded and treated, even by the “ Catholic 
world,” with the veneration and submission which his claim to be 
the successor of Peter in the government of the Church, has 
hitherto inspired. 

But we are scarcely sanguine enough to expect that his ex- 
clusion from Rome, and from temporal sovereignty, will last long 
enough to produce directly any very important beneficial result. 
The Government of the Roman Republic indeed seems to be act- 
ing with a wisdom and a firmness, a discretion and a vigour that 
are well fitted to call forth admiration and sympathy; and the 
“Catholic powers” have hitherto been restrained by a very remark- 
able combination of events from interfering in Roman atflairs. 
But the probability is, that at no distant period they will inter- 
fere to restore the Pope to the possession of Rome and of tem- 
poral sovereignty, and that they will succeed in restoring him. 
This is the result that is most probable, if we look merely to the 
sauses and influences that are at work; and besides, it secms to 
accord best with what the word of God gives us reason to ex- 
pect. We are deeply impressed indeed with the truth and im- 
portance of the well known doctrine, that the prophecies of 
Scripture were not intended to enable us to prophesy, but we are 
disposed to think, that the indications which seem to be given in 
Scripture, of the condition of the Papacy immediately before its 
final overthrow, and of the relation which the kings of the earth 
are then to sustain towards it, are unfavourable to the idea that 
the recent abolition of the Pope’s temporal sovereignty is to be 
the immediate precursor of the subversion of the system of Po- 
pery, and that they would rather lead us to expect, that the 
Papacy will yet again reign in Rome and shine forth for a time 
in its former pomp and splendour. 

Our readers may be interested in the opinion of two very emi- 
nent men, Bossuet, Bishop of Meaux, and Napoleon, Emperor of 
France, upon some of the points we have discussed. ‘They are 
presented in combination in the following extract, which Gosselin 
gives from Artads Vie de Pie VU. In 1811, Napoleon had ap- 
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pointed a commission to consult about the affairs of the Church, 
and it was at one of the sittings of this commission that the fol- 
lowing remarkable conversation took place between him and the 
Abbé Emery, a man for whom the Emperor always professed the 
greatest respect. Napoleon said, “1 do not dispute with you 
the spiritual power of the Pope, because he has received it from 
Jesus Christ; but Jesus Christ did not give him his temporal 
power; it was Charlemagne who gave him it; and I, the suc- 
cessor of Charlemagne, mean to take it from him, because he does 
not know how to use it, and because it hinders him from exer- 
cising his spiritual functions. M. Emery, what think you of 
that?.... Sire, replied M. Emery, your Majesty honours the 
great Bossuet, and is pleased to quote him often; I can have no 
other opinion on that subject than that of Bossuet, in his ‘ De- 
fence of the Declaration of the Clergy,’ where he expressly 
maintains, that the independence and the full liberty of the head 
of the Church are necessary for the free exercise of the spiritual 
supremacy, in the actual condition of there being many king- 
doms and empires. I shall quote exactly the passage which is 
impressed on my memory. Sire, Bossuet speaks thus: § IWe 
know that the Roman Pontifs and the sacerdotal order hold by the 
grant of princes, and possess legitimately, goods, rights, and prin- 
cipalities, as other men possess them. We know that these posses- 
sions, being dedicated to God, should be held sacred, and that we 
cannot, without committing sacrilege, take them from them and 
give them to laymen. Men have granted to the Apostolic See the 
sovereignty of the city of Rome, and other possessions, in order 
that he might exercise with more liberty his power over all the 
world. We congratulate upon this not only the Apostolic See, but 
the whole Church; and we wish, with all our heart, that this sacred 
sovereignty may remain safe and entire in every respect. Napo- 
leon, after having listened with patience, answered gently, as he 
was accustomed to do when he was plainly contradicted, and 
spoke thus: I do not refuse the authority of Bossuet—all that 
was true in his time; when Europe recognised several masters, 
it was not suitable that the Pope should be subject to one particular 
sovereign. But what inconvenience is there that the Pope should 
be subject to me, now that Europe knows no other master than 
me alone? M. Emery was a little embarrassed, because he did 
not wish to make a reply which might wound the pride of the 
Emperor. He contented himself with saying, that it was possible 
that the inconveniences foreseen by Bossuet might not take 
place under the reign of Napoleon, or under that of his successor ; 
then he added, but Sire, you know as well as I the history of re- 
volutions: that which exists now may not exist always; in their 
turn the inconveniences foreseen by Bossuet might reappear. 
We must not change then an order so wisely established.” 
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Art. X.—The Registration Bill. 


WuEN referring to the injurious effects of popular ignorance 
on national prosperity, Mr. M‘Culloch asks, “* How often have 
all the evils of scarcity been aggravated by the groundless pre- 
judices of the public against corn-dealers? How often have re- 
strictions and prohibitions been solicited by those to whom they 
could be productive only of ruin? How often have the labouring 
classes endeavoured to prevent the introduction and improve- 
ment of machinery, and processes for abridging labour and cost 
of production, though it is certain they are uniformly the great- 
est gainers by them? How much has the rate of wages been re- 
duced, and the condition of the lower classes deteriorated, by 
the prevalence of erroneous opinions respecting the principle of 
population, and the mistaken application of public charities ? 
The object of the famous Excise scheme, proposed by Sir Robert 
Walpole in 1733, was not to raise the duties on any commodity 
whatever, but to introduce the warehousing and bonding system 
—‘ to make London a free port, and of consequence the market of 
the world ;’ and yet the mere proposal of this scheme had well- 
nigh lighted up the flames of rebellion in the country, and its 
abandonment by the Minister was hailed by the most earnest 
and enthusiastic demonstrations of popular rejoicing: And such 
is the strength of vulgar prejudice, that it was not till 1803 that 
the warehousing system—the greatest improvement that has 
perhaps ever been made in the financial and commercial policy 
of the country, was adopted.” 

If popular ignorance may be a successful opponent to national 
prosperity, sectional prejudice and class selfishness may as cer- 
tainly retard it. In the year 1834, the English Registration 
Bill was introduced by Lord John Russell, but it did not become 
law till August 1836. The necessity for such a measure was 
perceived by every one who thought intelligently on the subject. 
Yet it was strongly, energetically, and for a time successtully 
opposed. The Church from time immemorial had claimed a 
monopoly both of the living and the dead, and she objected to 
any person being born, married or buried, without her sanction. 
Births, marriages, and deaths, were remunerative to her. Her 
functionaries alone could register a baby’s birth; none but her 
priests could orthodoxically transmute a bachelor into a Bene- 
dict, or convert a spinster into a dame; and the death of a 
man could not become a recorded act save through the instru- 
mentality of some one officially connected with a consecrated 
edifice. We shall not trace the history of this absurdity. 
The fact we have to do with is, that when a wise statesman 
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attempted to reform it, he was strenuously and vehemently 
resisted. It may or it may not be true, that fear of hurting 
Mother Church, by taking from her a part of her gigantic re- 
venue, was the practical reason why the majority of the Mouse 
of Commons for so long a time refused to add the Registration 
Bill to the Statute Book. But the refusal was certainly not at- 
tributable to a sound or just objection to the principles upon 
which this enlightened measure is founded. The operation of 
tlie Bill has fully vindicated the minister who introduced it, per- 
severingly urged it, and in the end gained it for England. 
We think it is probable, that if this Bill had not become law, 
the Health of Towns’ Commission would not have been appoint- 
ed; at all events the Commissioners could not have done the 
work with which they were charged, without the information 
contained in the invaluable tables and reports of the Registrar- 
General. The Sanatory Bill, introduced by Lord Morpeth, 
took its origin from the elaborate report by the Health of Towns’ 
Commission, and the town population of England has now the 
prospect of being protected from the operation of many of the 
malignant influences which have hitherto annually caused the 
death of thousands. But this Bill in its turn met with strong 
opposition. Monopoly seems to assert its claims even over filth 
and wretchedness; and even still, the Corporation of London 
kicks and splutters at the idea of being purified by any but cor- 
porate authority. However, the work is begun, and will doubt- 
less proceed prosperously, though, without the preceding Regis- 
tration Dill, it would have been nearly impossible to carry out 
its objects. The bulk of the knowledge requisite for this pur- 
pose can nowhere else be obtained than in the tables and reports 
of the Registrar-General. 


The Lerd Advocate has once and again asked the House of 


Commons to adopt a measure for Scotland founded upon the same 
| 

principle, and alinost identical in its provisions with that which 

is now the law of England ; and after many unsuccessful attempts 


—unsuccessful from many ‘auses—there is now a prospect of 


the measure passing into a statute. 

As giving the best abstract of his Bill, we quote his Lordship’s 
own description of it, as we find it recorded in Hansard, on thie 
occasion of its introduction to the House of Commons, in thic 
session of 1847. 


“The importance of such a measure was a matter upon which it 
was unnecessary for him to say a single word. As furnishing statistic 
information of the greatest value, its importance could not be doubted ; 
and as regarded the interes ts of individuals and families, it was equally 
great. It was with this view, and bearing in mind the utility of such 
a system in a publie and private sense, (althongh the Bill had met 
considerable opposition in Scotland,) that he wished to introduce a 
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complete system of registration of births, deaths, and marriages. In 
considering the course to be taken upon the introduction of such a 
measure, it was impossible to overlook the circumstances, that for ten 
years a system of registration had been carried on in this country. 
To the working of that system he had turned his attention, and had 
availed himself of the experience gained through its operation, in 
order to apply it to Scotland with greater effect. Ile proposed to have 
a head department in Edinburgh, under the charge of a Registrar- 
General, where the most important registers should be kept, and 
where parties seeking information might consult them, and obtain 
cheap and authentic certificates. Connected with this, he proposed, 
following the system in England, that there should be districts, placed 
under superintending registrars, and sub-districts, in which the regis- 
tration should be effected by the local registrars. The distriets would 
consist of counties, and of some large towns; the sub-districts of divi- 
sions of these, consisting, in most instances, of p: arishes, according as 
the convenience of registration might require. In all this he followed 
the English system ; but with some advantages, because he proposed 
to make the Sherifis’-Clerks the superintending registrars—persons 
fully qualified for the discharge of that duty, and who were alve aly 
provided with offices proper for the custody of important papers—by 
which there would be 2 considerable saving of expense. This brought 
him to the question of expense—the most important, perhaps, of all 
—and in which origin: ted the opposition to the Bill. On that subject 
he necessarily conferred with his right honourable friend, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, who had said, ‘I will do for Scotland what 
has been done for England. Part of the expense of the system—that 
portion which in England is borne out of the Consolidated Fund— 
shall be so defrayed in Scotland; but I will not go further, for I can- 
not authorize payments out of the Treasury for Scotland which in 
England are not borne by the Treasury, but by local taxation.’ That 
answer he much feared was conclusive. However anxious he was to 
lighten the burdens of the people of Scotland, he owned that, whether 
as connected with Government or as a Member of Parliament, he did 
not see that his right honourable friend could have done more. But 
he knew he was not to be moved on that point. The portion of the 
expenses paid in England out of the Public Treasury were the expenses 
of the central depariment—the important item of stationery, and the 
payment of the superintendent registrars. With respect to marriages 
in the sub-districts, as the expense of registering a marriage was 
paid by the contracting parties, no portion would have to be paid by 
the Treasury or by local taxation—and thus they were brought to the 
only part of the expense to be raised by local taxation, and that was 
the expense of registering, i in the first instanee, births and deaths. 
Ife wished again to observe, that this was the only expense to be 
provided for by local taxation, every other expense being paid ont 
of the Tre sasury, or, in the case of marriage, by the parties; and 
it was because of the local taxation that the Bill had latterly been 
opposed. Now, before stating the manner in which he proposed to 
raise the funds necessary for registering births and deaths by tax- 
ation, in the manner of a parochial rate, or, in short, by assessment 
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on the principle of the poor rate, he would draw the attention of 
the House to the utmost amount of that taxation. The Registrar- 
General of England reckoned, on an average of years, from 1838 
to 1846, that, for every thirty-one of the population, there was one 
birth, and that for every forty-five there was one death. He sup- 
posed it would not be a very extravagant assumption to imagine that 
the average of births and deaths bore inScotland the same relative pro- 
portion to the whole population. Taking, therefore, that average, and 
assuming that the population in Scotland was 3,000,000, which was 
400,000 more than appeared by the census of 1841, they would have 
most probably, in the year, of births, 96,700, and of deaths, 66,600, 
making a total of 163,300 entries in the year. In each sub-district, 
for the first twenty entries there was to be paid 2s. 6d. The further 
entries were to be charged at 1s. Then, assuming the number of 
sub-districts to be 900, there would be 18,000 entries at 2s. 6d. each, 
and requiring £2,250. The other entries, at 1s. each, would require 
about £7,260; and the total expense of registration amounted to the 
sum of £9,500. If they took the population as it appeared in the 
census of 1841, they would find that the total expense would not ex- 
ceed £8,500.” 


The machinery provided by this Bill is at once simple and 
complete, and well calculated to produce information of a nature 
which could not otherwise be acquired, and without which there 
can be no improvement in the science of social statistics. 

Evil, and the effects of evil, are two very different things. It 
is the latter chiefly which men see and feel, and the first impulse 
of legislators and reformers is to direct their remedial measures 
to the immediate and disturbing calamity. But to attack an 
effect is at best a doubtful enterprise ; it is almost always an ex- 
pensive, and almost never a successful one. It must also be a 
perpetual one, else, the cause persisting, the effect will be for 
ever re-appearing, and this in virtue of a law as perseveringly 
operative as is the law of gravitation. But the philosophy of 
politics teaches, and statesmen are learning the lesson rapidly, 
that no cure can be complete without ascertaining, as far as the 
complex nature of society will permit, the real source and origin 
of the evil itself. Although the way to truth, particularly to 
that class of truths we are speaking of, is direct, it is at the same 
time very narrow, and each step that is taken must be proved 
before another be attempted ; otherwise, considering the multi- 
tude of devious and collateral paths with which the whole region 
of social statistics abounds, we incur the risk of wandering 
down some track or other, which may look safe, but may lead to 
a region far away from that which was the destination of the 
traveller. The primary step is the most important of all in this 
journey, and that this step shall be accurate the Bill before us 
is intended to secure. The prime object of the Bill is, to furnish 
a true basis for the very difficult processes which population- 
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researches involve. It is of course essential that the basis or ini- 
tiatory proceeding should be accurate and complete, as, unless 
it be so, all founded upon it must of necessity be useless, in the 
scientific sense of the term, and worse than useless in its practi- 
cal result. 

We need not say that the prime object of such a Bill is not 
the simple registering of births, deaths, and marriages—that its 
object is not simply to gratify the curiosity of succeeding genera- 
tions, or facilitate legal proceedings in a future age. If any doubt 
this, let them study the Reports, &c., of the Registrar-General for 
England—let them inquire into what has been the effect of the 
system in operation in that part of the kingdom, and we think 
little doubt will remain on the mind of any man that a similar 
measure was indispensable in Scotland, which stands almost 
alone, in this respect, among the nations of modern Europe. 

The Registrar-General gives details of the deaths, births, and 
marriages in all England in the eleven divisions—in the forty- 
four counties—in the three hundred and twenty-four statistical 
districts—and in the sub-districts into which these latter are 
divided. Continuously with these there are ample tables of the 
causes of death, the ages, sex, &c., of the individuals recorded, 
and analogous details in reference to the births and marriages. 
Such is a bird’s-eye glance at what the English Registration 
Bill does, and at what the Lord Advocate’s measure is fitted to do. 

Special objections were taken to the English Bill, and similar 
objections are taken to the Scotch one. They may be massed 
and divided into two classes, one class leading to the complaint 
that the Bill is expensive, and the other that it is not needed. 
We have not a word to add to what the Lord Advocate said on 
the subject of expense. Even Mr. Hume did not object to the 
Bill on this ground, knowing as he does, that enlightened legis- 
lation is economical. 

As to the need of the Bill, our present system of registration 
does not deserve the name, and does nothing of what the Lord 
Advocate’s measure is designed to perform. The nature of it is 
the following. As at present practised, the duty of Registration 
is in the hands of the Established Church, but is not binding on 
any one. All that can be secured is, that burials in the parish 
kirk-yard shall be recorded by some party appended to it. 
An obligation lies on the recorder, who for the most part is the 
session-clerk, schoolmaster, &c., to register all the burials, but in 
very many instances, we believe, that the event is not noted in 
his book. The same functionary has charge of the Register of 
“births and baptisms,” but the majority of parties do not visit him. 
The registry of marriages is likewise kept by the session-clerk, 
but it consists rather of memoranda that parties intend to marry, 
than that parties were married. No obligation lies on parties 
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who have been married to register the event, further than that 
the Established Church strongly advises them to do so. The 
following N.B. is appended to the church certificate :—* It is 
respectfully requested of the Minister who marries the above 
Parties, that, after certifying the Marriage, he would enjoin 
them to return to the Clerk with this Certificate, that he may 
record it, (which he will do without any further expense,) in the 


Marriage Register ; as, unless it be so recorded, no evidence of 


the Marriage can be furnished from the Register.” 

This speaks for itself. 

In this way a man who dies in the Canongate of Edinburgh, 
may be buried in the West Kirk-yard, and his burial, ergo, his 
death, is registered by a sort of half-lay, half-clerical functionary, 
appended to that burying-ground, designated a recorder. What 
may happen in one instance may happen i in an indefinite number 
of instances, and thus the mortality return of the Canongate may 
be indefinitely wide of the truth. 

In the same way the records of deaths in other parishes may 
he kept in the Canongate Register, and thus confusion be added 
to incompleteness. It is obvious that such a register is unfit for 
any use to which a statist, a health officer, or any other person 
charged to inquire into the state of the locality, with a view to 
the discovery of its actual condition, might require to apply i it. 

To say that there is a registration “of marriages is perhaps 
strictly speaking true; but where i is it? It cannot be exhibited, 
for if it exists, it must be in the form of scrap documents in the 
desks of a host of variously denominated clergy—in the drawers 
of justices of the peace—in the breeches’ poc ‘kets of blacksmiths 
—in the leather bags of toll-house keepers—and in the fumigat- 
ed rec eptac uli of Roman Catholie Priests. 

There is no registration of births at all—there is only a very 
imperfect registration of baptisms. Dr. Strang, in a letter ad- 
dressed to the Lord Provost and Magistrates of Glasgow, says,— 





“ A perfect and uniform register of deaths is, however, still a de- 
sideratum, not only here, but throughout Scotland; and it is to be 
hoped that when this important measure is again br ought before Par- 
liament, our City Council will take this subject into their most serious 
consideration. 

“ But if the want of a perfect register of deaths is still felt through- 


out the greater portion of Scotland, assuredly a correct register of 


births and marriages is more loudly called for. The usual annual 
tables of births and marriages were found to be so manifestly defec- 
tive, particul: uly the former, that the Committee deemed it inadvisable 
to publish them in the newspapers, but have ordered them to be given 
along with the Mortality Bill, which is —— printed for the use of 
the authorifics. In order to arrive at a more correct vidimus of the 
annual births, I was authorized by the Hscletreses, some years ago, 
to obtain a return from all clergymen and others of the children 
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born within their several congregations ; but as the schedules trans- 
mitted to the various parties for this purpose were not fully re- 
turned, while many of them also were inaccurate, it was judiciously 
resolved not to publish them at all. To draw any conclusions, there- 
fore, from such tables of births as have formerly been and are now 
made in Glasgow, as some statists unfortunately have done, is quite 
ridiculous. ‘The number of registered baptisms is, I am certain, not 
one-third of the amount of actual births within this city. These, by 
the table, amount this year to only 2964, but in that register there is 
not entered one of the Catholic baptisms, which, through the kindness 
of Bishop Murdoch, I find during the last twelve months to have been 
as follows :— 

St. Andrew's, . ‘ . s : 1447 

St. Mary, ‘ > ; . r 729 

St. John’s, . H ; é ‘ 496 

St. Alphonso, . ‘ ° ° ‘ 440 





Making, . 3112 

“ Here, then, are more Catholic births alone than are to be found 
in what may be called the Protestant register—a circumstance of 
ag sufficient to show the utter uselessness of such tables. The fact 
, this branch, and perhaps the most important branch, of the vital 
alain of Glasgow must remain henceforth incomplete and unknown 

till the Government apply some legislative remedy for its correction.’ 
In order to a general system of Registration being accurate 
and complete, the whole proceeding must be reduced to the 
ordinary level of one of our civil institutions. There is nothing 
ecclesiastical in it. If the present state of society rendered the 
machinery of the Church the most convenient for the purpose, 
that would be the only conceivable inducement for putting it to 
a use foreign to its nature. But the fact being, that instead of 
being conv enient, the Church machinery is utterly unfitted for the 
service, that ancient and antiqui ated idea must now be discarded 
for ever. Indeed, the prevalence of dissent in Scotland would 
of itself be a sufficient reason for this, even if common sense did 
not unavoidably dictate it. Dr. Strang las demonstrated that the 
registration of baptisms in the anil city in the kingdom, as 
regards amount of population, is a farce, and the reason why it is 
so is plain, namely, that people object to register family events 
in the books belonging to a Church from which they conscien- 
tiously dissent. W e have cert: iinly no sympathy with this; but 
it would be not the less one operating cause of the registration 
of baptisms continuing to be what it is now, even if there were 
an imper ative enactment to the cftect that all b: aptisms shall be 
registered in the books of the Established Church. Such a law 
would not be difficult to evade, and there being an inducement 
to evade it, the evasion would be so extensive as to render the 


* Glasgo W Newspaper, January 1849, 
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registers altogether useless. By having the law in a right prin- 


ciple, and making the act of registration a civil act, evasion be- 


comes almost impossible, for, in addition to there being a desire 
in men that such events as those which are the subject of regis- 
tration should be recorded somewhere, there is no conceivable 
objection to this record being kept by a civil officer, who is unas- 
sociated, in virtue of his office, with any sect or denomination in 
the country. 

The uses of Registration are so manifold, that we cannot no- 
tice them all. To speak of their uses as a generality, they are 
to supply the statist with the basis of his inquiries. Any one 
who has looked at the science of statistics, must be aware that it 
is one which presupposes fulness of detail; and all who have 
pursued it can tell how essential amplitude in this respect is, 
in order to induction. Everybody admits the utility of mor- 
tality bills, but unless they are both accurate and full, their ten- 
dency is to scare the public, and not to instruct those who are the 
guardians of this large family. As regards the mortality in Edin- 
burgh, we are inclined to think that the society of undertakers 
is the only source where we could get any exact information. 


These dismal craftsmen could, doubtless, give us the sum total of 


individuals furnished with coftins, and this would be a fact. As 
matters are now constituted, however, even this fact is not known. 


But granting that this were known, that we knew the number of 


coffins made in Edinburgh, and that each coffin was furnished 
with atenant, what the better would we be of the information ? 
This fact alone is of little or no value—who were the persons 
that died—what was their ages and sex—when or in what loca- 
lity did they die—what were the causes of death—during what 
quarter of the year did they depart—what was the atmospheric 
character of the season in which they declined—what calling 
did they pursue ?—These and other details are essential in order 
to the construction of intelligible mortality tables. Constituted as 
the law now is, can anything of this nature be procured in Scot- 
land? It cannot; but imperfect mortality tables can be manu- 
factured. These are worse than useless, they are mischievous. 
The statistics to which we have alluded as being dependent on 
full and accurate registration for their existence, in their turn 
go to constitute a part of the basis of the great modern science 
of Political Economy. ‘This science is not confined to such sub- 
jects as the connexion between rent and profit—between profit 


and wages 





society. It does more than this. It embraces the laws which 
preside over or regulate the spread or contraction of population. 
And is this science to be starved, isa country like Scotland to be 
injured, because a few men will see nothing in registration, but 
the creation of legal evidence that a certain man was born, dis- 
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posed of himself in wedlock, or died and was buried on a certain 
day and in a certain place? This is the smallest of all the uses of 
the system, and the narrowest of all lights in which to regard it. 
We wish all sides would take a larger and more patriotic view 
of a measure, embracing so large and so important a field. We 
think that in some degree all classes have lost sight of the broad 
and comprehensive interests involved in it—and have allowed 
small parochial politics, or the pecuniary qualms of country 
gentlemen, to obscure an object pronounced to be essential by 
the experience of Europe. It attempts to reduce the science of 
vital statistics to its elements, and to ascertain the fixed laws on 
which it proceeds ; to do in fact for that science which has in our 
day been done for chemistry, and converted into a science what 
had heretofore been a chaos of details and hypothetical generalities. 
Investigations framed on the same principle purified astronomy 
and elevated it to the regal rank which it now holds among the 
sciences, and are gradually removing the opprobrium which at- 
tached for so long to the healing art, and is laying for it a broad 
foundation of truth, on which it may securely rest, and assert its 
title to rank as the chiefest of the sciences. All real progress in 
science depends on the discovery of these laws; and such pro- 
gress consists in making an intelligent use of the discovery. 
There can be no progress of the kind referred to, in Scotland, as 
long as the means of discovering the laws on which it is depend- 
dent are withheld. What the Lord Advocate’s Bill is intended 
and fitted to do, in addition to supplying the country with a full 
and easily consulted record of events, is to furnish the data 
whence the law of mortality in Scotland may be deduced, involv- 
ing necessarily the knowledge of its operation, in every statis- 
tical section into which the country may be divided. Under the 
existing system, any attempt at improvement is necessarily 
founded on speculation or opinion,—opinion based upon what is 
of necessity partial observation, or upon what goes by the popu- 
lar name of experience ; materials never to be trusted. 
Molgaigne says, that such are fallacious, and the cause of 
astonishing delusions. or instance, Sir Gilbert Blane was 
strongly of opinion, and published, that “ half of the mortality in 
war times is attributable to wounds received in battle and other 
external causes; but he gives a very different account when he 
dismisses unauthenticated notions to deal with numerical facts. 
He then states, that from 1780 till 1783, though in that period, 
besides single actions, engagements with forts, &c., the great 
battle of the 12th April was fought, the mortality from disease, 
compared with that from external causes, was as three to one in 
1779, according to his statement, the former was to the latter as 
eight to one. During the last four months of the Peninsular 


war, whilst 24,930 privates died of disease, only 8899 died of 
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wounds, or were killed in battle. The deaths during the cam- 
paign were—of the privates in battle 6.6 per cent., of F disease 3.7 
per cent. per annum ; of officers in battle 6.6 per cent., of disease 
3.7 per cent. per annum. The average deaths in four battles, 
Talavera,*Salamanca, Vittoria, and W ‘aterloo, were 3.9 per cent. 
of officers, and 2.11 per cent. of privates. In the Peninsular 
war, there were genera!ly 224 per cent. of men absent on account 
of sickness, and a reduction of the proportion of sick to 6 per 
cent. would have set free 10,000 from the hospitals, to be added 
to the effective force of the army.” —( Oficial Returns.) 

Thus the opinion of the old navy surgeon was contradicted by 
the facts upon which that opinion was founded. If the facts had 
not been accurately registered, the opinion would have been’ re- 
ceived as truth, although it was in reality a “ horrible fallacy.” 

One of the results of the operation of the English Registration 
Bill is the discovery that the mean duration of human life in 
England is 41 years, and that one death per annum occurs in 
4G living. This is for all England; but the following remark- 
able sentences occur in the Fifth Annual Report of the } Registrar- 


General :—“ The population of the extra metropolitan parts of 
Surrey happens to be but little greater than the population of 


Liverpool. Yet in 1841, the deaths i in Surrey were 4,256, the 
deaths in Liverpool w ere 7,556; and of 14,450 boys under five 
years of age, 2,087 died in Liverpool; of 14,045 boys in Surrey, 
only 699 died in the same time. By this immense mortality in 
Liverpool, the number of males living at the age of 10-15 is 
reduced much below the number in Surrey at a “corresponding 
age ; the living in Surrey aged 20-30 were 18,746, but the influx 
of immigrants into Liverpool raised the number of males living 
there at that age to 23,494, who were rapidly cut down by sic k- 
ness and death; so that at the age of 45-55, only 7,504 males 
were enumerated in Liverpool, while 9,251 were living in Surrey. 
From the Life Tables, we shall be able to determine how many 
survive each successive age, and to calculate the expectation of 
life.” 

According to the Surrey observations, 75,423 of 100,000 
children born attain the age of 10 years; 52 060 live to the age 
of 50; 28,038 to 70; in Liverpool, only 48,2 211 of 100,000 
live 10 years, 25,878 live 50 years, and 8,373 live 70 years ; in 
the Metropolis 64,921 live 10 years, 41,509 live 50 years, and 
16,344 live 70 years. The probable duration of life in Surrey is 
53 years: in the Metropolis 40 years ; in Liverpool 7 or 8 years. 
The mean duration of life does not differ so enormously ; it is, 
however, 45 years in Surrey, 37 years in the Metropolis, and only 
26 years in Liverpool ; ; at the age of 30, the expectation of life 
is 3) years in Surre Vs 27 Yours in L iverpool ; at 20, the expec 
tation of life is 21 years in Surrey, 16 years in Liverpool. 
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Addison, in one of his popular papers, “ The Vision of Mirsa,” 
has an allegory which was probably suggested by Halley’s tables. 
He compares human life to a bridge consisting of threescore 
and ten entire arches, with several broken arches, which, added 
to those that were entire, made up the number to about a hun- 
dred. “IT see multitudes passing over it,” said I, “and a black 
cloud hanging on each end of it. As I looked.more attentively, 
I saw several of the passengers dropping through the bridge into 
the great tide that flowed underneath it ; and upon further exami- 
nation, perceived there were innumerable trap-doors that lay con- 
cealed in the bridge, which the passengers no sooner trod upon 
than they fell through into the tide, and immediately disappeared. 
These hidden pitfalls were set very thick at the entrance of the 
bridge, so that throngs of people no sooner broke through the 
cloud but some of them fell into them. They grew thinner 
towards the middle, but multiplied and lay closer together towards 
the end of the arches that were entire.” Our Life Table follows 
a “throng” of 100,000 that “ brake through the cloud” into life 
at the same moment, and counts them as they step on every 
arch. It shows, therefore, how many fall through the “ hidden 
pitfalls.” The danger is exactly measured. The arches over 
which sickly multitudes pass are the same in number as those 
traversed by a healthy people; but the “ trap-doors” and“ hid- 
den pitfalls” in their way are twice as numerous, though they 
can only be perceived by careful observation and counting ; 
while a difference of 26 and 45 “arches” would be obvious to 
the unassisted eye. 

It appears then, that Liverpool, which, previous to the enact- 
ment of the English Registration Bill, was believed to be one of 
the most salubrious, is in reality the most unhealthy town in 
England. When this fact was discovered, the cause or causes 
of it were inquired about. It was found to depend chiefly on 
the extreme density of the population, on the large proportion of 
the lower classes who inhabit courts and allies, and on the in- 
roads of low Irish who crowd themselves into the dirtiest lodging 
houses, super-contaminate whole districts with their vices, and 
leaveii masses with that apathy by which they themselves have 
been rendered insensible to all that marks dignity in man.* 

The above is only one illustration out of many, and one of the 
least striking, of the effect of a complete register of facts regarding 
population. Since the doctrine of statistics was employed as an 


* We happen to know that the Corporation of Liverpool has taken advantage of 
the results of the rescarches suggested by the above-mentioned terrible discovery. 
They have abolished the cellars, &c., which used to be inhabited by the lowest class 
of poor, and the effect of this proceeding is, that the mortality of Liverpool is re+ 
duced by several thousands per annum. 
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aid in medical investigations, there has been a marked difference 
in medical literature. Masses of facts are recorded instead of 
masses of opinions, and truths are revealed which might have for 
ever remained hidden. We quote from a remarkable article by 
Professor Simpson, in a late number of the Monthly Journal of 
Medical Science. He says, “ Statistics offer a test by which 
the impressions of more candid and limited experience are cor- 
rected; and they furnish a mode of investigation capable of re- 
solving many existing practical problems in surgery.” * * * 

“In his System of Surgery, Mr. Benjamin Bell, one of the 
most esteemed surgical practitioners and writers of his day, in 
some general remarks upon amputation, observes, ‘ In the pre- 
sent improved state of the operation, I do not imagine that one 
death will happen in twenty cases, even including the general 
run of hospital practice: and in private practice, where due at- 
tention can be more certainly bestowed upon the various circum- 
stances of the operation, the proportion of deaths will be much 
less.’ But in 1844, Mr. Inman collected the statistics of 3586 
cases of ‘ amputations generally, including secondary, primary, 
for accident or disease ; most from hospital, but some from pri- 
vate practice, and he found that out of these 3586 cases, there 
died 1146, or 1 in every 38,,. In a very valuable communica- 
tion, Mr. Fenwick has published a collated table of 4937 ampu- 
tations. Out of these 4937 cases 1565 died, or the operation 
was fatal in the proportion of 1 in every 3;; submitted to it. 
The late statistical investigations of Phillips, Lawrie, Malgaigne, 
Gendrin, &c., have all fully borne out the same view with regard 
to the great mortality attendant upon amputations.” 

The Professor further remarks, that “ Statistics enable us to 
prove that the general mortality, the mortality in particular depart- 
ments of practice, and the mortality from individual diseases, are 
capable of being altered by altering the attendant circumstances.” 
* * * “Tf we change the conditions in which the community 
or the individuals composing it are placed, we change also the 
results. The great power which art possesses, is the power of 
altering these attendant conditions and circumstances by im- 
proved hygeianic measures, improved medical practice, improved 
modes of operating, &c. And the effects of this alteration might 
be interminably questioned and doubted, provided we had not 
the power of proving it by simple statistical evidence. I shall 
adduce some examples. 

“Improve in regard to salubrity, &c., the circumstances in 
which a community is living, and you increase the value of life 
in that community, or diminish its mortality. Thus, in 1786, 
the yearly rate of mortality for the whole of England and Wales 
was 1 in 42; or, in other words, 1 in every 42 of the inhabitants 
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died annually. In 1801, this mortality was found to be 1 in 47. 
In 1831, it had diminished to 1 in 58; showing a difference of 
38 per cent. in the short period of half a century. 

“ Again, if we wished to prove that our practice, in relation 
to any particular department of the profession, was more suc- 
cessful now than formerly, or more successful under one mode 
of treatment than under another, our only certain form of evi- 
dence consists in a similar appeal to statistics. Mere assertions 
and opinions avail little in such a question. Figures and sta- 
tistics can alone properly decide and determine it. And here, 
as elsewhere, they offer a kind of evidence, which is not less re- 
markable for its intelligibility and simplicity, than for its preci- 
sion and certainty. I shall again take the case of childbirth as 
an example. The following table, calculated from the mortality 
bills of London, and given in a more extended form by Dr. 
Merriman, demonstrates statistically—what could not be satis- 
factorily proved by any other form of evidence—that the = 
of midwifery has become more and more improved in London, 
and inferentially in the whole kingdom, during the last two 
hundred years; the ratio of deaths in childbed having gradually 
become less in number, and that to such a degree, that the pro- 
portion of parturient mothers lost, during the last years of the 
17th century, were nearly double the number of those lost dur- 
ing the first years of the 19th century :”— 


Table of average number of Mothers dying in Childbed in London 
from 1660 to 1820. 


Years. Proportion of Mothers lost. 
For 20 years ending in 1680 . . linevery 44 delivered. 
For 20 years ending in 1700 . . lin * 56 " 
For 20 years ending in 1720 . . lin * 69 ” 
For 20 years ending in 1740 . . Jin “ 71 * 
For 20 years ending in 1760 . . lin “* 77 ” 
For 20 years ending in 1780 . . lin “* 82 * 
For 20 years ending in 1800 . . lin “ 110 " 


For 20 years ending in 1820... . lin “ 107 - 


One of the most extensive and important series of tables 
which the Annual Report of the Registrar-General will contain 
under the Bill in question, will be tables of the “ causes of death.” 
The utility of such tables cannot be over-estimated. The fol- 
lowing is a small sample of these invaluable statistics, which 
cannot be produced saving by the means provided by such legis- 
lation as that to which this Article refers. 

The Report of the Poor Law Commissioners on the Sanatory 
Condition of the Labouring Population, contains one of the 
numerous tables by the Registrar-General of England, a portion 
of which we shall extract. 
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ENGLAND— 


COUNTIES. 


Bedford, 
Berks, 
Bucks, 
Cambridge, 
Chester, . 
Cornwall, 
Cumberland, 
Derby, 
Devonshire, 
Dorset, 
Durham, 
Essex, 
Gloucester, 
Hereford, 
Ilertford, 
Iluntingdon, 
Kent, 
Lancaster, 
Leicester, 
Lincoln, . 
Middlesex, . 
Monmouth, 
Norfolk, . 
Northampton, 


Northumberland, 


Nottingham, 
Oxford, 
Rutland, 
Salop, 
Somerset, 
Southampton, . 
Stafford, 
Suffolk, 
Surrey, 
Sussex, 
Warwick, 
Westmoreland, 
Wilts, 
Worcester, . . 
York, E.R. . 
se =a « 
» WR . 


WaLtes— 





North, 
South, 


Torau Deatus, 1838, 


Epidemic, Endemic, and Contagious Diseases, 


| 
| Fever; 


























} 





| Poten, | Small or - Hooping 
‘Searlatina.| _ | — 
| | 
155 75 40 | 66 
204 288 | 21 | 86 
256 | 85 61} 27 | 
231 | 136 57 | 90 | 
592 279 178 | 87 | 
443 135 168 | 491 
165 188 | 11 | 83 | 
394 77 79 | 71 | 
615 460 287 | 312 
137 255 80 58 | 
347 316 139 304 
417 460 83 163 
352 457 440 244 | 
84 83 17 36 | 
160) 116 45 48 
61 18 1 17 | 
955 510 169 214 | 
2,866 1,628 898 910 | 
273 98 17 70 | 
370 138 29 88 | 
4,422 | 3,354 487 | 1,749 
328 ro 49 91 
515 126 63 109 | 
348 148 36 36 
366 149 4G 113 
222 73 18 80 | 
222 81 51 59 
11 2 me 13 
213 154 112 138 
560 710 401 46 
454 164 78 148 
610 249 182 268 
480 325 53 158 
1,348 814 177 565 
391 80 159 88 
454 415 153 164 
41 40 6 41 
246 259 263 140 
381 305 122 258 
194 92 167 149 
123 28 69 114 
1,298 993 799 507 
| 
660 | = 575 4} 210 
1,613 | 1,004 199 | 398 
ee? 
| 24, 24,577 | 16,268 | 6,514 | 9,107 | 








i ET Et i CITT 
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It thus appears that the annual destruction of human life in 
England and Wales by small-pox, against which we possess a 
certain prophylactic, to wit, vaccine inoculation, is much greater 
than the amount of slaughter of the allied armies at the battle of 
Waterloo. Is not this fact very suggestive ?* 

Statistical research has done much for the army and navy— 
it has discovered facts and indicated their causes, which is the 
first step towards the discovery of their nature, and consequently 
of their modification or cure. 

The present sanatory condition of the army and navy testifies 
the wisdom of those who brought science to bear upon the sub- 
ject. As regards the navy :— 


“In 1779 the proportion dying was 1 in 8 of the employed. 
In 1811 a és 1 32 ‘ 
From 1830 to 1836 the average number dying annually was 1 in 
72 of the employed.” t 


This little table speaks a volume. 

In reference to the army, such epidemics as typhus and scar- 
latina are now hardly ever known to affect groups of men, and 
their occurrence would indicate neglect and suggest inquiry to 
the chiefs of the Medical Board. 

A knowledge of the proportional mortality from diseases for 
the whole kingdom—the divisions—the sub-divisions—districts 
and sub-districts, is eminently calculated to elucidate the causes 
of disease, and therefore to throw much light on the questions 
of prevention and cure. The medical profession has practically 
asserted this by petitioning in favour of the Lord Advocate’s 
Registration Bill. 

It is commonly believed that medical men are long-lived, but 
Casper of Berlin found that they are more exposed to death than 
the members of any other profession. He gives the following 


Table :t 








* In the course of a discussion which took place in the Medico-Chirurgical So- 
ciety, in February last, “On the prevalence of small-pox, and the neglect of vac- 
cination as a cause of that prevalence,” Dr. Simpson observed, that a number of 
deaths from small-pox now recorded, “ would be annually saved, if the Legislature 
would adopt a means of insuring vaccination in all cases. All that was necessary 
was to enact, that besides the registration of the birth of every child being de- 
manded by law, (as it was at present in England, and would soon be in Scotland,) 
the registration of the vaccination of it should be equally demanded by law, within 
six months, or any other specified time after its birth.”-—(Monthly Journal of Me- 
dical Society, April 1849.) It is believed that such an enactment would have a 
very beneficial effect in Scotland, especially in the Highlands. 

+ Report, &c., p. 220. t+ Quetilet. 
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Of 100 Clergymen, 


” 
” 
” 
” 

” 
” 
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Agriculturists, 40 
Merchants, . 35 
Military Men, 32 
Advocates, 29 
Artists, . . 28 
Professors, . 27 
Physicians,. 24 


” 


2 


42 attained the age of 70 years and upwards. 


From this it would appear that mental labour is more hurtful 
than physical exertion, and that the most injurious state of all is 
that in which mental and bodily fatigue are associated. In 1000 
deaths there were— 


Again, to illustrate this by another class of instances. 


Age. 


From 23 to 32 years, 


» 33 5,42 ,, 
» 43 ,,52 ,, 
» 983 5,62 ,, 
» 63,,72 ,, 
1 73 5 82 5, 
» 83,,92 ,, 


Physicians. 

82 
149 
160 
210 
228 
141 

30 


— 


1000 


Clergymen. 


43 
58 
64 
180 
328 
257 
70 


1 


000 


It 


is found that the circumstances, or, in other words, the moral 
and social condition of a people remaining the same, the acci- 
dental deaths and crimes committed among or by that people 
will be the same, both as regards gp number and mode 


of perpetration. 


The following Ta 


les, constructed from the 


“ Comptes Généraux” of criminal justice in France, illustrates 


this : 











| | Duels. 
| y | Accidental | q+: eS 
| Years. | * Suicides. | i on 
| | Deaths. | | Mortal. | PE ! 
| | H 
1827 | 4744 | 1542 19 | 51 
1828 | 4855 | 1754 29 | #57 
| 1829 | 5048 | 1904 18 | 40 
| 1880 | 4478 | 1756 20 | 21 
' 1831 5045 | 2084 25 36 
| 


Total, | 24,170 


9040 106 


| 205 | 








te 
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Fs SUICIDE. 
cae Se COE Pe ae COREE Rm 
| By | By By As- | ByPre- By | Sharp By 
| Years. | Total. |Submer- Fire- ‘phyxia. | ¢ipita- Stran- | Instru- ‘Poison- 
| | | sion. arms. | tion. ‘gulation.’ ments. | ™& 
| '1817| 352) 160| 46 | 35 | 39 | 36 | 23 | 13 
. (1818! 330! 131) 48 35 | 40 | 27 | 28 | a1) 
‘i 1819 | 876, 148 59 46 | 39 | 44 | 20 | 20) 
{ 1820, 325 129 46 39 | 37 32 | 28 | 14 
1821 | 348| 127, 60 | 42 | 83 88 | 25 | 93 
, 1822 | 317) 120 48 49 33 21 31 15 | 
| 1823 | 390 , 114 56 61 43 48 49 21 | 
1824 871 | 115 42 61 47 38 40 28 | 
1825 | 396] 134, 56 | 59 | 49 | 40 | 38 | 20| 
' | | 
Total,| 3205 | 1178 461 | 427 | 360 | 324 | 280 | 175 
4 Dr. Casper believes that the atmosphere has an influence on 
the number of suicides. Thus— 
Months. Berlin. Hamburgh. Westminster. Paris. 
10 years. 6 years. 9 years, 6 years. 
January, February, March, 109 39 67 42 
April, May, June, 155 31 55 58 
July, August, September, 173 41 60 61 
October, November, December, 145 38 46 81 


tocrime. Thus— 








The atmosphere has an influence likewise on the penchant 



















































| CRIMEs. CRIMEs. | 
Moxtas. |———————— 1827-28..-—_— 1830-81. 
| Against; Against | Against | Against | 
| Indivi-| Pro- | Indivi- | Pro- 
| duals. | perty. | duals. | perty. 
January,...... 282 | 1095 | 3.89 | 189 | 666) 3.52 
February,..... 272 910 | 3.35 | 194} 563) 2.90 
March, ......| 335 968 | 2.89 | 205 | 602) 2.94 
April, ........| 314 841 | 2.68 | 197 | 548) 2.78 
Lay,... | $81 844 | 2.22 | 213 | 569 2.67 
June,.. 414; 850} 2.05  208| 602) 2.90 
TI sssonsinin 37 828 | 2.18 | 188} 501 | 2.66 
August,......| 382 934 | 2.44 | 247 | 596 | 241 
September,.., 355 896 | 2.52 | 176| 584) 3.32 
| October,....., 285 926 | 8.25 | 207] 586/ 2.83 | 
November,..| 301 961 | 3.20 323 | 651 | 2.95 
December,.. 347 1152 | 3.33 181 691 3.82 
Total, | 3847 11,205 | 2.77 | 2428 | 7159 2.94 
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It is to be observed that the period of maximum of crimes 
against the person, coincides with the period of minimum of 
crimes against property. This is in summer. The period of 
minimum of crime against the person coincides with the period 
of maximum of crime against property. This is in winter. Fur- 
ther, the periods of maxima and minima coincide with those of 
maxima and minima in reference to births and deaths. 

We have in the above remarks merely glanced, our limits 
would not permit us to do more, at the wide-spread field of use- 
ful and progressive inquiry which this Bill opens up. And we 
cannot but regret that its utility, which is of no party, should 
be undervalued or neglected, and so much importance attached 
to objections directed not to its principles but to its subordinate 
details. There is, however, one of these to which we must allude 
before concluding. In an Article on the Marriage Bill of the 
Lord Advocate in a recent Number, we took occasion to express 
a very strong and decided opinion, that the complaint made by 
the Establishment against the former editions of the Bill, in re- 
spect that parish schoolmasters were excluded from the office of 
Sub-Registrar was unfounded—and for this simple reason, that 
in almost every parish these functionaries have more on their 
hands than they can possibly perform. That disqualification, 
however, was removed; nor should we have objected to the 
schoolmaster being simply eligible, as there may unquestionably 
be parishes or districts where the schoolmaster may be the best 
or the only party to perform the duty. But it is certainly mat- 
ter of great regret—the insertion of a clause in this Bill, consti- 
tuting the Session-clerks, who are almost uniformly the school- 
masters in country parishes, ez officio sub-registrars. We regret 
this, not merely because we think that in many or most instances, 
the duties devolved on him by this Bill are completely incon- 
sistent with his proper public function, but also because we can 
see no reason for, and the greatest against rendering this import- 
ant social institution an appendage to any Church whatever, 
whether established or not. The public feeling of Scotland would 
have thoroughly gone along with the Lord Advocate, had he 
kept the nomination of this office open for the election of the 
party best qualified ; but we are satisfied that not only the po- 
pularity, but the practical usefulness of the measure will be seri- 
ously injured by this provision. Why peril the passage of a Bill 
so much required—so well fitted to confer great public benefit 
upon Scotland, by attaching to it a clause which tampers with 
the rights, violates the convictions, and wounds some of the deep- 
est feelings of two-thirds of the whole Scottish community ? 








